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PREFACE, 


rpHE preseiit; volume deals mth those languages of the Mon-Khmer and Tai fmnilies 
which fall within the limits of this Survey. The Mon-Khmer are the oldest* and 
the Tai are the latest, of the Indo-Chinese immigrants into India. If we arranged these 
languages chronologically, the Tai ones should come after the Tibeto-Burman Family. It 
has, however, been found convenient to put these two short sections together into one 
volume. 
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THE MON-KHMER FAMILY. 

The languages of this family are nearly all spoken in I'ui’tlier India, and thus do not 
fall within the limits of the present Survey. The home of one important member, Khassi, 
is, however, in Assam, and hence a brief general description of the family is necessary. 

Linguistic evidence points to the conclusion that some form of Mon-Khmer speech 
was once the language of the whole of further India.' Incursions, from the north, of 
tribes speaking Tibeto-Burman languages, and in later times, from Western China, of 
members of the Tai race, have driven most of the Mon-Khmer speakers to the sea-coast ; 
so that, with a few exceptions, all the languages of this family are now found in Pegu, 
Cambodia and Anam. The exceptions are some tribes who still hold the hill country of 
the lower and middle Me-kong and of the middle Chindwin, and the Khassis, aU of whom 
are islands of Mon- Khmer origin, standing out amidst seas of alien peoples. 

The languages of the Mon-Khmer family fall naturally into five groups. The first 
group includes a number of closely related forms of speech used by the inhabitants of 
the hill country of the lower and middle Me-kong. The second includes the Mon or 
Taking spoken in Pegu, the Anamese of Anam, and a number of minor dialects (inclu- 
ding Stieng and Bahnar) spoken in the latter country. Tlie third group consists of the 
various dialects of the Khmer spoken in Cambodia. The fourth, or Palaung-Wa, group, 
includes the Palaung spoken noith-east of Mandalay, the language of the Was, and a 
number of other dialects spoken in the hilly country round the upper middle courses of 
the Chindwin and the Me-kong. Amongst them may be mentioned Kha-muk or Khmu, 
Le-met, and Itiang. The fifth group consists of the various dialects of the Khassi lan- 
guage. In order to show the connexion between Khassi and the other languages of the 
fanuly, I have added to the list of words of the Khassi dialects a further list showing the 
corresponding Mon-Klimer words so far as I have been able to collect them. 

The points of resemblance between the Mon-Khmer vocabularies and those, on the one 
hand, of the Munda languages of Central India, and, on the other hand, of the Nanoowry 
language of the Nicohars and the dialects of the early inhabitants of Malacca,* have often 
been pointed out. They are so remarkable and of such frequent occurrence, that a con- 
nexion between all these tongues cannot be doubted, and must be considered as finally 
established by the labours of Professor Kuhn. At the same time the structures of the 
two sets of languages differ in important particulars. The Mon* Khmer languages are 
monosyllabic. Every word consists of a single syllable. When, in Khassi for instance, 
we meet an apparent dissyllable we find on examination that it is really a compound 
word. On the other hand, the Munda, Nancowry, and Malacca languages contain many 
undoubted polysyllables. Ibis is a very important point of difference, for one of the 
marks by which languages are classified is the fact that they iu’e monosyllabic or poly- 
syllabic. Again, if we take the order of words in the Munda languages and compare it 
with that of Khassi and Mon, we find another important distinction. The Munda order 
is subject, object, verb, while in Khassi and Mon it is subject, verb, object. The order of 

* It js not intended to suggest that its speakettwero-the autoeWhones of ttia region. They probobiy immigrated from 
Nortt-Western China, and dispossessed the aborigines, as they, m turn, were dispossessed by the Tibeto-Burmans and the Tail. 

’ These aye the language of the so-called Oiang titan, or Men of th? Woods, Snkeii SSmang, Oiang Benua, and othnri. 
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words la a senteiiep follows the order of thought of tJie speaker, so that it follows that the 
M tidfs think in an order of ideas different from that of the Khassis and the Mons. 

Owing to the existence of these differences we should not he justified in assuming a 
eommon oiigiL for the Mon-Khmer languages on the one hand, and for the Munda, 
Nancowry, and ilalacca languages, on the other. We may, however, safely assume that 
the’^e is ‘it tiic bottom of all these tongues* a common substratum, over which there have 
'etflcd layers of the speeches of other peoples, differing m different localities Neverthc- 
this suhstratum was firmly enough established to prevent its being entirely hidden 
by them, and frequent, undeniable, traces of it are still discernible in languages spoken 
in widely distant tracts of Nearer and Pm’ther India. 

Of what language this original substratum consisted, we are not yet in a position to 
say. Whatever it was, it covered a wide area, larger than the area covered by many 
families of languages in India at the present day. Languages with this common substra- 
tum are now spoken not only in the modern Province of Assam, in Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia and Anam, hut also over the whole of Central India as far west as the Berars. 
It is a far cry from Cochin China to Nimar, and yet, even at the present day, the coin- 
cidences between the language of the Korkus of the latter District and the Anamese of 
Cochin China are strikingly obvious to any student of language who turns his attention 
to them Still further food for reflection is given by the undoubted fact that, on the 
other mde, the Munda languages show clear traces of connexion with the speeches of the 

This ancient substratum may hare been the parent oj the present Munda lauraaaes 
or It my hare been the parent of the present Mon-Khmer Irnguages It cannot hLe 
be» the parent of both, hut it is possible that it was the pieufof ne^T 

ifZ a! family of which it was°thi 

libetans, or Western Chinese, came across the Himalaya, and mingled with the Anstralo- 
Hravid,^ of India pmper, who are now looied upon as the aborigines of India. Porbes 

1 “ 

Purther India. This was hefort* i • • ^ originally extended as far east as 
resulted, first, in the MOn-Khmer f 

mmits in that regbm ’ ’ ®'«‘»-Bueman and Tai settle- 

authorities-. 

»f tte Mon-Khmer races and 

of the jSn^Areh^dagr^2l aU U fd°f in the 
eaperseded by later mqnuies ^Sneml a tlLr ^ ^ advantage, though much haa been 


* 80 Kuhn in the BeUrdge quoted below. 
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FoebeSj C J ¥, B^^Oowparahve Grammar oj the Langua(jeii of Further India i A F^agihtnt, Luiidoas 

1S8L 

Kuhh^ E . — UehcT HcrLiinft u/id S]jraohe der transgangthschen VorCt-ier des 

alleiliotliBteii GebuitS'-uiid Namensfeatea Semei’ Majeatat des Kouigs Ludwig xi. Mimicli, 1883, 
KuiiKj Ij,---^Be'i>trage zur Sprachenhunde Si>yitermdien3^ Aus dea B^tzuugshtr^cJiten dtr pliilos -pliiiol, 
uadhist-or Ciasse der k bayer, Akad. der Wi&seuscliaften, 18S9 Heft 31 Scpaiaie Eeprint. 
Municlij 1889. 

TiiO-MSEN, Vile — BenKBrlninger om de hlie/ i''ar%ske (kolarishe) Sj^regs Stilling, Sceitijk af Oyersigt 
ovei d. Kgl, Danske Yidensk. Selakabs EorkandL 18*^2 CopeBbagen, 1892 
SiLVENSj Heolf Vaughak, ahd GkuiiWEDEL, ^Materialen zur Kenntnw dt'i tv%lden 8ta7n7ne 

ati/ der ITaEd/ta, YOB H V.S., Kerausgegeben von A. G. 11. ThoiL In Veroffenilwhen 

atiB dtm honiyUcheii Museum fur Tolkerhundej-niy 3-4* Heft Berlirif 1894. Compansons mtb. 
Kbasai on pp. 100, 109, 117, and 190. 

Peal, S. some traces of the FohMon^Anam %n the Fastern Naga Sills, Journal of ibe Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, Vol Ixv (1897)j Part III, pp. 20 and & 

Schmidt, P. W., S.V D.— Bile Sj^racTien der Sakei uivd Sanang auf Malacca wid ikr YerhdUrda su den 
Mon-klimei -Sp) aclieno Bijdragen tot do TaaL, Land- en Volkenknndc van Ked -Indio, VoIgTss 
Deel \iii, pp. 40 i and fi ’s Graveubage, 1901 » 
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The connexion of Khassi with the other languages of the Mon-Khmer family was 
recognised so long ago as the year 1853, when Logan, in his paper on the General 
Characters of the Burma-Tiletan, Gaiigetic and Bravirian Languages,^ spoke of it as ‘ a 
solitary record that the Mon'Kambojan formation once extended much further to the 
Korth-West than ic now does.’ This stat^ent of opinion seems to haye escaped the 
notice of subsequent students of the language, for though a few scholars have once and 
again referred to the connexion with Mon-Khmer, the usually accepted account of Khassi 
has been that it is an entirely isolated member of the Indo-Chinese languages.^ It was 
not till 1889, forty years after Eobinson published the first Khassi Grammar, that Pro- 
fessor E. Kuhn, in Ms mastevlj JBeitrdge m' Sprachenhmde Einterindiem, first seriously 
attacked the question, and showed conclusively the true affinity of this interesting 
form of speech. 

The home of Khassi is the district of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, the head- quarters 
of which are Shillong, the seat of Government in ilssam. Speakers of it are also found 
in the adjoining districts of Sylhet and Cachar. The standard dialect is that spoken 
round Cherrapunji in the South Kbasi Bills. It will bo dealt with at length further on. 
Besides this three other dialects have been reported for this Survey, viz., (1) the Lyng- 
ngam, or the language of the south-western corner of the hills, bordering on the Garo 
Hills; (2) the Synteng or Pnar, or the language of the uj)pcr portions of the Jowai sub- 
division, east of Shillong ; and (3) tho War, or dialect of the low Southern valleys, opening 
out on to the plains of Sylhet, 

Specimens of these three have, it is believed, never before been printed, and those 
now given afford the only materials for exhibiting their differences from the standard and 
peculiarities of grammatical structure. Synteng approaches the standard dialect much 
more nearly than the others. 

The following figures have been reported as the estimated number of speakers of 
each dialect : — 

Bklcoi;. 

Standard 

Lpg-ngam 

Spteng or Pnar 

Wir 

Unspecified 


Where spoken, 

Khasi and Jantia Hills 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

C Sylhet 3,200 

I Cachar 313 


Number of speaker.,, 
113,190 
1,850 
51,740 
7,000 


Total 177,293 


The® intere^ attaching to the Khassi language is duo chiefly tq the isolated position 
wMch it occupies among the aboriginal tongues of India, and especially among the 
Tibeto-Burman group which encloses it. This isolation, it may be added, is equally 


’ Qaoted u an antbority in the introdnetien to the Family. 

P- 117 i and Eoberte, EhasH 

» For the folkwing n^t of the Khaim langn^e, I am indebted to the kindness of Sir Charles J Ivall K 0 S T *1, 
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conspicuous in the social institutions of the Khassi race, and in the physical characteristics 
of the individuals who compose it. While the general type, both of speech and physical 
frame, is undoubtedly Mongolian, the morphological character of the language differs too 
much from that of other forms of speech found withm the Indian boundaries, to admit of 
its being classed with any one of them. 

The following are the principal points of difference between the Ehassi family and 
the other non* Aryan languages of India : — 

(1) It possesses a complete system of gender To every substantive in the dialects 

which together form the language is ascribed a masculine or a feminine quality, 
irrespective of its representing an object actually having ses ; and this distinc- 
tion of gender is carried, by means of the determining prefix, throngh the 
adjectives and verbal forms which, together with the substantive, build up the 
sentence. 

(2) As in other non- Aryan languages of India, grammatical relatiocs are denoted 
hy position, or, more often, by the use of help- words with more or less attenuated 
meanings. But the important point of difference is that in the Khassi dialects 
these help-words are invariably prefixes, that is, they stand before the word 
they modify. On the other hand, the Dxavidian, Munda, and Tibeto*Burman 
forms of speech prefer suffixes, that is, the help-words follow the words they 
modify. The other M on-Khmer languages follow the same system as the Khassi, 
while the Tai family uses both systems. The possessor is placed after the thing 
possessed in the Khassi, the Tai, and the other Mon- Khmer languages, but before 
it in the other languages named. The result of this peculiarity is that the order 
of the words in a Khassi sentence is altogether different from that which prevails 
in the Tibeto-Burman family, its neighbour on three sides; and, as the order of 
words corresponds to the order of ideas, the speakers of Khassi are thus 
differentiated in a very important respect. 

(3) The possession of a relative pronoun distinguishes the Khassi dialects from 
most of the non-Aryan languages of India, a peculiarity which it shares with 
the Cambodian and Anamese languages (as well as with those of the Tai 
family), hut not with Mon. 

VOCABULAEY,— The greater part of the words used in Khassi appear to be native 
to that tongue, though there may have been borrowings and interchanges with its Tibeto- 
Burman neighbours.^ The two test-words, for water saeAfire, and the numerals, which 
run through the whole of the Tibeto-Burman family with only dialectic variations, have 
no representatives of the same type in Khassi. Many words have been borrowed from Ben- 
gali, Hindostani and English, being required to express ideas aud instruments of civilization 
and culture acquired from outside ; but the language has considerable power of abstrac- 
tion, and has proved adequate to the expression of very complex relations of thought. 

It has received much cultivation during the past half-century, entirely tnrough the 
agency of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Mission, settled in the Khasi Hills since 1842, 
witli its head-quarters first at Cherrapunji, and afterwards at the provincial capital of 

‘ Mikir or Aileng, the nearest Tibeto-Burman neighbour of Khassi on the East, has a fairly laige number of roots identi- 
cal with Kbassi ; it is not possible at present to say whith has borrowed from the other* 
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ylullonus :i!id, besides temslations of tlie Scriptures, a considerable number of books have 
been published in it. The standard dialect is considered to be that of Oberrapunji and 
its neig'kbourbood, where the first efforts to give the language a literary fom were made; 
and the education imparted by the missionaries, who have now occupied with their 
schools every part of the Kliasiand Jaintia Hills, has contributed to spread the use of that 
dialect throughout the Khassi-speaking area Khassi is the official language of the 
court's, and is recognised by the Calcutta University, students from the Hills ofleiing 
themselves for matriculation being examined m it as a second language in addition to 
English. 

The best account of it is contained in the Grammar by tbe Eev. H. Eoberts; but, 
as the list below shows, there are many works from which a knowledge of it can be gained. 

AUTHORITIES- 

Roii^soN^ On the Languages spoken, hy the various Tribes inhabiting the Valley of Asavi and 

its Mountain Goujines, /owmaZ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. xvni, Pb I, 1849, pp. 183 
md 310. Kasaia Giammar on pp. 336 and ff. Vocabalary on pp, 342 and If. 

KobinsoNj W — The Khasia Bills, Gakuita Iteview^ Vol xxvu, 1356, pp. 56 and fi. Contams a 
Gi'ammar, etc. 

Pbyse, Eky. W.— Introduction to the Khasia LanguagSy oomprising a Grammar^ SeUclions for Readingy 
and a Vocabulary, Calcutta, 1855. 

Gabelekiz, H. 0. YOH PER — In BerioUe Uber die Verhandlungen dor Komglichcn sachsischon 
Gesellacbaft dor Wissensohaften, X (1858,) 

SonoXT, Wn-^Vie Oassta’^Spraohe m nordostlwhen hidien, mhst ergdnsendm Bemerkimgen uber das Tai 
odor Siamesische, Berlin, 1859. 

DiiiTOH, E. T.' — Descriptive Kthnology of Bengal. Calcutta, 1872. Khasi Vocabulary on pp, 235 and S. 

CamebeIiU, Sis G,'^SpeOi^ims of the Languages of India, including those of the aboriginal Tnbes of Btnyal, 
the Cmtial Provinces^ andthe Kastern Fwntter* Calcutta, 1874 Khasi Vocabulaiy on pp, 220 
and ff., and pp, 272 and ff. The latter baa also a Vocabulary of the Synteng dialect, 

Hoyjeucqus, Abel.— I ia Langue Khasia Studiee sous la Rapport da V Evolution des Formes, Paris, 1880 

Eobeetb, Rey. 'B.'^Anglo-Khassi Dictionary for the Vie of Schools and^Oolleges* Calcutta, 1875. 

Roblets, Rey- B.,^Khasd Frimer^ VernaGular SeneSi Fart ly and Part ILy with Vocabulary^ Calcutta 
School-book-Sooiety, 1876 

Roberts, Rey. Grammar of the Khassi Language for the Use of Schools, Native Students, Ojjicen, 
otni English Bmdents. London, 1891 

Aysey, J.— On the Khasi Language Proceedings of the American Oriental Society for 1883, pp. olzxiii 
and ff. In VoL xi (1885) of the Journal of tho Society. 

Biephehs, C, L. — Khasi Prmer. Khadi’awphi’ali (Khasi Hills), 1895. 

SoLOMOl, U-JoB.— TAe Reader's Companion, bmq an easy guide how to speak and write Khasi. 
SkUong, 1895. 


SmSION KHASSI aBAMMAK. 

PBONHHOUTIOH .—Tho language has been provided with a written character — 
theBoman-hy the Missionaries, who have used a system for expressing sounds partly- 
derived from their own Welsh. Thus words in Khassi as written do not agree with the 
scheme of representation adopted elsewhere in this Survey. According to the established 
system the following vowels have sounds not represented elsewhere by the same means 
a is not the Aryan a, hut the Aryan a somewhat shortened, as in Bengali and 
Assameee (German tt in Mmm). 
e short and e long both occur. 

0 represent the abrupt o in * gone,’ ‘ pot * ; a, the sound in ‘ bone 
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y is used for the obscure vowel, not exactly the short a of Aryan, but something 
between it and the German 6 or the French eii, but shorter than these/ 
Very rarely it is long, and then=the French in ‘ heure.’ Y is never used 
as a consonant, its place being taken by the vowel «, as ia—ya. 
v) is used in diphthongs for vocal u ; elsewhere it is a consonant. 

Diphthongs — ai, as in Aryan; Aryan an; aw= Aryan au; ei=not exactly 
Aryan e, but with the *-sound distinctly audible ; (??«=:Aryan eit; 7?£?=Aryan in, but pro- 
nounced together so as to make one syllable ; oi as in ‘ boil ’ ; ui, ui, each sound separ- 
ately heard, but as one syllable. 

Diacritical marks oi length are seldom used in writing, and the long ^ vowel I is 
sometimes expressed by doubling, m', e.g., sim, bird; siim {sm), chief; d®«^,fire; Ming, 
tree. Occasionally the dimresis is used to denote long thus, i. le is also used for a 
sound hardly distinguishable from long I, 

Aspirated Consonants— Bh, kh, dh, j% ph, th, ngh, as in Aryan ; only one d and t 
(not two, dental and cerebral) are lised, as in English ; sh as in ‘ shun.’ The language 
does not contain the sounds of /(except as a dialectic form of ph), g (except in foreign 
words), eh or z (except in the Lyng-ngam and "War dialects). 

Ng is frequent as an initial, and after initial s, as sngi, sngem, sngur. The g is 
never heard separately. 

Khassi possesses tones, like the other languages of the Mon-Khmer family, 
Tai, and Chinese. The accurate representation of these in writing has not yet been 
consistently provided for, though they are distinctly differentiated to the ear. One tone, 
however, the abrupt, is expressed by the use of h after the vowel ; e.g., la, the particle 
for the past tense ; lah, the particle of potentiality. Wherever h follows a vowel, this is 
to be understood to he its force.® 

Apheeresis. — Khassi abounds in initial consonants (not, however, exceeding two®) ; hut 
the effect of abrasion produced by rapid utterance is to reduce these compounds by the 
omission of the first ; blang, goat ; ’lang-brot, kid : shnong, village ; ’nong-kseh, village of 
the pine-trees : brm, man ; soh-^rlto, a tail kind of mUIet : ksah, ring ; Mi, hand ; *8ah'ti, 
finger-ring. 

GENEKAI STRUOTUSE . — ^The elements of the Khassi vocabulary are monosyl- 
labic, and the language, as the specimens show, is still distinctly monosyllabic in 
character, each syllable, for the most part, having its definite and proper force. But 
there are certain syllables -in the Standard Khassi all prefixes— which have lost their 
separate individuality, and are used to form compound roots. These have almost invariably 
the weakest vowel, y, which they tend to lose and to coalesce with the following conso- 
nant. Thus khymlh, khmik ; kypa, kpa ; kyml, kml The compounds thus formed tend 
to aphseretise the first element, and we have pa, ml{mei) as the residuum. In verbs 
these syllables {pyn;pyr-, kyr-, kyn-, tyr-, syr-, etc ) play a considerable part in producing 
secondary roots, Compound roots, in which each element retains its force and is distinctly 


* T combined witli r, as in the prefixes %r-, etc., appears to repiesent very accurately the vocal r of the old 

Aryan alphabet, still retained in some of the Slavonio languages. It is most frequently in contact with the liquids, n 

* In a large numbei of cases the A represents a lost consonant, usually A. Thus laroh^ all, is m Lyng-ngam froh; h\ah 

(Synteng), shale, stands for 5 Aa A (Bengali 6Aay). Compaie also the Khassi belly, with the Mikir folc, and the 

Khassi ^AoA, beat, with the Mikir chok The abrupt tone is due to the disappearance of this consonant. 

^ Aspirated consonants, and sA. are here treated as single lettera* 
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felt in the common idea, are extremely numerous, and add greatly to the poTvcr of the 
language as the means of expression. Thus hynt causal prefix, maw, stone ; hyn-mdw, 
mark with a stone as memorial, remember : hhmlh, look at, watch, lynU, road j khmih 
lynti, expect, await: sngow, feel, hlid, good; sngowhhd, be pleased. 

ARTICLE .—The pronoun of tlie third person is commonly described as an article. 
Its forms are, singular, masc. u, fern ha, diminutive or familiar, i; plural (com gon.) hi. 
One of these must precede every noun. It has not, howover, the force of our article, 
either definite or indefinite, hut only indicates the gender and number of tlie associated 
nouu. The ‘ article ’ is omitted in idiomatic sentences when no ambiguity is caused by 
the omission. 


EOUNS,— Ceader is indicated in the singular by the ‘article’, in the plural, 
where necessary, by words denoting sex. The great majority of inanimate nouns are 
feminine ; all abstracts (formed either by the prefix or the adjective with or without 
bat are feminine. The sun, day, is feminine, ha sng%; the moon, month, is masculine, 
u hymi. Sometimes the word varies in meaning according to the gender : u ngap, bee j ha 
ngap, honey. Diminutives are formed by the prefix i : u hrm, a man; i brlw, a dwmrf ; 
ha Ing, a house ; i ing, a hut. 

Eumlier is indicated only by the article. 

Case is indicated by prefixes. Thus 


Case, 


KTominaiive 
Accusative 
InstnHEental 
Dative 
Ablative « 
Genitive , 
Locative . 


Singular. 

. w a man . . , , 

. m u hnWj a man 
. da u briiOf by a man , 

. hdi sho,^ or ia u hriWy to or for a man 
. na u hniOf from a man , , 

. jong u hriWi of a man 
. ha u hntJ}^ in a man , , , 


Plural, 

It InWj men. 

ia In IrWj men, 

da hi by men, 

ha, shaj or ia hi io or for men. 

na hi hrtw, from men, 

jong hi bnWf of men. 

ha hi iTitCi ill men. 


AT B,— The prefix of tlie Accusative (la) 
ca&B. 


and of tho Genitive (yong) are often omitted, the position of the ivord i.idicatm • the 


A1)JECTIVES.-AU are formed by profamg Jo- (the particle of relaUritv or 

^rpo®) to the Koi. Tbm, dU, goedness; MM, good ; mm, badness; M-mm bad 

Often ta- IS dropped and the root joiacd immediately to tlie nonn, bnt in this ease there 

IS generally some difference of meaning, and the word has become properly a permanent 

componnd noon Tims, n 5r5n.6nW«.agoodman : «>rtc.W,arioh mL. The ‘S' 

may bo repeated before the adjective or omitted at plcasnro, n ta n bl j o 1 
onto basfad, a mse mm. f^asvaa or « 

Tho adjective always follows the noun. 

Oomparieou is ettecW by inserting hkm between ha and the root for the comnnre 
toe, and by adding (onto the positive, either with or without tcham, for tlie sunerlativa • 
i..cd,hard; ia-bfen-ej, harder; MMtam, ha-mn-el-hn, liarie^( - 
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Numerals.— The forms are giTen in the list of words. Here it is to be obsenred 
(1) that in Khassi the cardinal number always precedes the noun (e.g., dr-ngui, two per* 
sons: Idi-lyngkhot, three pieces), whereas in Tibeto-Burman it /olfows it j (2) that in 
Khassi there is no trace of the class-determinatives used in Tibeto-Burman and Tai with 
numerals when applied to different groups of things. 

PKONOHNS.— The Personal Pronouns are ngd, I; ngi, we (both of common 
gender); me (masc.), pkd (fern.), thou; phi (com. gen.), ye; u (masc.), ka (fern.), he, 
she, it; M (com gen.), they. All are declined as nouns. Jfa- prefixed emphasises the 
pronoun; ngd la ong, ma-ngd—1 said, even I. Observe (1) that in these plurals alone 
axe found in Khassi traces of inflexion, and (2) that in the second and third persons the 
common plural is’formed from the feminine singular. The feminine is also used where we 
should use the neuter, as in impersonal verbs : ka dei, it is necessary ; ka la slap, it 
rained ; ka-ne, this ; ka-ta, that, of sexless things. 

The pronouns of the third person are converted into Demonstratives by the addition 
of particles denoting the position of things with reference to the speaker. These sufSxes 
are: — (1) near=this, ne {ti-ne, ka-ne, i-ne, Jci-iie) ; (2) in sight, but further off=that, to 
{u-to, etc.); (3) further off, but still visible =ithat, tai {u-tai, etc.); (4) out of sight, or only 
contemplated in the mind=that, ta [n-ta, etc.). After these, the ‘article’ must be 
repeated before the noun : this mm—ti-ne u hriw. 

The Eelative Pronoun is, in the same way, the personal pronoun of the third 
person followed by the adjective or relative particle ha-u-ha, ka-ha, i-ha, ki-ha, E.g., 
‘there was a man who had two som'^la-don n-wei u-brlw u-ba la-don dr-ngut ki-khm 
shinrang. JBa is sometimes used as a relative without the ‘ article.’ 

The Interrogative Pronoun is the ‘ article ’ followed by no or eif {u-no, ka-no, 
ki-no, who? which? n-ei, ka-ei, ki-ei, id.). M is often used without the ‘article’; and 
-«o (which is restricted to persons), when declined, regularly drops the ‘article’, e.g ., jong- 
no, whose ? ia-no, whom? sha-no, to whom ? What ? neuter, is ainh, and also ka-ei. 

The Eeflexive Pronoun, referring to the subject of the sentence, is la, for aU 
persons. 

VIBBS. — The verbal root (which never varies) may be simple or compound. The 
compound roots are (1) Cansals, formed by prefixing pyn to the simple root; iap, die; 
pyn-iap, kill- (2) Frequentatives, formed by prefixing iai; idm, weep; ioi-taw*, weep 
continually: (3) Inceptives, by prefixing ; stdd, be wise; man-stdd, grow wise; 
(4) Reciprocals, by prefixing ia: 'ieit, love; ia-ieit, love one another: (5) Intensives, by 
prefixing the particles kyn, lyn, syn, tyn. Any noun or adjective may be treated as a 
verbal root by means of a prefix of these five classes. Thus, kajia, a quarrel (Hindostani 
loan-word, qazia) ; ia-kajia, to quarrel with one another ; bynta (Hindostani loan-word), 
share ; pyn-ia-bynta (reciprocal-causal), to divide between several persons : ’ritobhd, rich 
man ; man-rmhhd, to grow rich : bhd, good ; pyn-bhd, to make good. 

There are two verbs for ‘ to he,’ long, implying existence absolutely, and don, imply- 
ing limited existence, and also meaning / to have.’ 
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Conjugation,— Tkere is only one form of conjugation for all verbs. Tense and 
Mood are indicated by prefixes, number and person by tbe subject. When tbe subject is 
a noun, tbe pronoun is inserted before the verb. 


Pbesent 

Pi-sr 

1 

1 Futube. 

L 

S^gulate 

Pluml 

Singular. 

PluiaL 

Singulai. 

Plural 

long, lam . 

i 

1 

Ngi long, we 
are. 

Nga la long, I 
was 

1 

Ngi la long, we 
were. 

Nga'n long, I 
shall be. 

Ngi^n long, we 
shall be. 

Me (masc ) or pha ' 
(fern.) long, thou 
arL 

Fhi long,yB2kve 

Me or pha la 
long, thou wast.^ 

Phi la long, ye 
were 

1 

Me'n or pha*n 
long, thou shalt 
be 

PhVn long, ye 
siiall Ije. 

U (maso,) or io 
(fern.) long, he 
(?f she is. 

Ki Jong, they 
are 

1 

U or ha la long, 
he Or she "was 

Ki la long, they 
were 

Wn or ka^n long, 
he or she will 
be. 

Ki’n long, they 
■mil be. 


These simple tenses are rendered more definite or emphatic by various devices ia, 
sign of the past, when added to ZaA, sign of the potential, has the sense of the complete 
perfect: nga, la lah long, I have or had been. T?? (apocopated after a vowel to *n), 
with sa added, emphasfees the future. In the subjunctive mood (after haba, if), da is 
inserted to indicate a hypothetical condition : haba nga da long, if I be; haba ngd da la 
lottg, if I were. Other complex tenses are similarly formed with other particles. 

Tbe Imperative Mood is either (1) the simple root, long, be, or (2) to long, or (3) to 
long ho (emphatic). 

The Infinitive of Turpose is, composed of ha, the relative particle, and y;?, the future 
particle, prefix^ to the root : ba'n long, to be, or, for the purpose of being. The Infinitive 
of State is kajing long or ka ba long, being. 

Participles.— 3Ja long, being ; ba la long, been. 

2ionn of Agency,— Nong long. 


5JLt^ai> a, jjiu i) m me 




There is no Conjunctive Participle, such as plays 
£4r&. and other Tibeto-Burman languages. 

It* r ^ ’’’’ Md putting the subiect 

13 indieatecl by the verb lah, and NmstUy by (be verb dei both n«.d 

I («• it i-poa^bletl^tlwaa) : h 

construed personally (nod lah bn'n 1 ^ present, is 

e PremO. : nga da trei, lam worWno. 

ttw part tense th/n T m«r’in*3im^to I” '' ^ 

In (he fntam /i,llau„ the tut™ ^ ™t*en. 

la the Imperatiye the „ T'*‘* P*' ”("• »!"» «»*. I mil not write. 

FKitire tbe Negnby. „ wnf : im or root thoh na. write not. 
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Ordor of words- — Tlie usual order of words is (1) subject, (2) verb, (3) object ; but 
very ofteu, for the sake of emphasis, the verb (usually preceded by the ‘ article ’ or pronoun) 
is put before the subject : « la wan tt brlw or la wan u Irlw, the man came. Generally, it 
may be said that when emphasis is desired, the word to be emphasised is brought /onaart? 
(i.e , nearer the commencement) in the sentence. 


The following examples of Khassi in its yarious dialects hare been provided by the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Khasi and Jaintia HiUs. I have already expressed my 
indebtedness to Sir Charles Lyall for the revision of tbe proofs. I must also take this 
opportunity of ackuowiedging the kindness of the Rev. H. Roberts, the author of the 
well-known Khassi Grammar and of other excellent works dealing with the language, who 
has likewise gone through the proofs, and has cleared up many points regarding which we 
were in doubt. TTis intimate knowledge of the various dialects of the language, which 
he has ungrudgingly placed at my disposal, has rendered it possible to represent them 
with considerable accuracy. 
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IVION«KHMER FAMILY. 


STANDARD' OlALEOT. 


KHASSL 

(District, Khasi akd Jaintia Hills.*) 

Speoimen I. 


(V Mohan Boy, 1900.) 

La*dott u-wei u*bnw u-ba la-don ar-ngut ki-Miun sbinrang. U-ba 

Was-there one man who had two-persont children male. Who 

kbadduh u la-ong ha n-kypa jong-u, ‘ko-pa, ai nob ba nga ka 

last he said to the-father his, * father, give away to me the 

bynta ka-ba bap ia nga.’ Te n la-pyn-ia-bynta ba ki katba u don, 
portion which falls to me.* Tim he divided to them whatever he has. 

Hadin ka-ta ym bun sngi u-ta u-ba khaddub bynda u la-ialum lang 

After that not many days that who last when he gathered together 

ia-kiei-kiei barob u la-leit jing-leit slia ka-ri ka-ba jing-ngai ; bang-ta 

things all he went journey to a-comtry which far; there 

rub u la-pyn-syrwa nob ia-ka-bynta jong-u ba u da-leb sarong-awria. 

also he wasted away the-porlion his that he doing riotous. 


Hynda u la-pyn-lut kumta ia-kiei-kiei barob, la-jia ’nemsniTr ka-ba 

When he had-spent so things all, happened famine [bad-year) which 
kbraw ba ka-ta ka-ri, u rub u la-sydang ban sngow kyrdub. Hynda kumta u 
great in that country, he also he began to feel want. When so he 

la-ia-sob bad u-wei na ki-trai-sbnong ka-ta ka-ri, u-ba la-pbab ia-u sba 
went unth one from master-citizens {qf-)that country, who sent him to 

lyngkha jong-u ba’n ap sniang. Te u la-sngow kwab ba’n pyn-kydang 
field his to tend pig. Then he felt desire to fill 
ia-la ka-k’pob na ki skop, te ym don ba ai 

own belly from those husks, then not there-is that gives 

Hinre bynda u la-kynmaw-briw u la-ong, ‘katno-ngut 
But when he remembered-hmself he said, 'how-many 

jong-nga ki-ba don ka-jingbam kyrbai, nga te 

mine who have food abundant, I then 


Hga’n-da 
I-will 
ba-u, 
iO‘hm, 
jong-me ; 
of4hee; 
ia-i^ 
m 


leng 

stand 


joit 

up 

“ko-pa, 

"father, 

bad 

and 

n-kbun 

son 


la-iu 
to-him. 
ki-shakri u-kypa 
servants the-father 

nga’n-sa-iap tbyngan. 
I-will-die hungry. 


bad 

and 


nga’n-leit 


nga 


sba u-kypa jong-nga bad nga’n-ong 

Bwill-go to the-father mine and I-will-say 

la-leh pop pyrsba byneng bad ha kbymat 

did sin against heaven and in face 

nga’m long u-ba bit shuh ba-yn-kbot 

I-not am who worthy ahy-more to-call 

jong.me; to-pyn»long ia-nga kum n*w©i na 
thine; cause-to-be m like one from 
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ki-shakri jong-me.” Te u la-ieng bad u la-leit sha la-u-kypa. 

servants thine'* Then he stood and he went to oiofh/ather. 

Hinrei baba u da-dang-ha*.-|mg-iigai, u-kypa jong-u u la-iob-ib ia-u bad u 
JBut iohilst he still'at^a^dhsta'iioef father his he saw him and he 

la-SDgow-isynei, u la-pbet rub, bad u la-bap ba ka-ryndang jong-D, 

felt’pty, he ran alsot and he fell to the-neck his, 

u la-iai-ia-dob rub ia-u. Te u-ta u-kbun u la-ong ia-u ‘ Ko-pa nga la-leb 

he kissed also hhn. Then that son he said to-him ^Father I did 

pop pyrsba byneng bad ha-kbymat ]ong-me, te nga’m long sbub u-ba bit 

sin against heaven and in-face of -thee, then I-not am anymore who fit 

ba-yn-kbot ia-nga u-kbuu jong-mg.’ Hinrei u-ta u-kypa u la«ong ia ki-shakri jong-u, 
to-call me son thme* But that father he said to servants his, 

‘wallam nob ia-ka-jain-kup ka-ba kor-tam, to-pyn-kup rub ia-u; to-bub rub 

‘ bring away a-garment which best, put-on also him ; put also 

la-ka-'sab-’ti ha ka-kti jong-u, bad ki-juti ba ki-slajat jong-u. To ngi’n 

a-ring m the-haud hs, and shoes on feet Ms, Let m 

ia-bam, ngi’u ia-Ieb kymen; na-ba u-ne u*kbun jong-nga u-ba la-iap, u 
together-eat, ns do merry; from-what this son mine loho died, he 
la-ira. pat; bad u la-long u-ba la-jab nob, bad la-sbem pat ia-u.’ Kumta 

ivas- ah ve again ; and h was who lost away, and found again him* So 

ki la*ia-sydang ba’n ia-leb kymeu. 

they began to do merry, 

Te u-kbun u-ba kbam sbiwa jong-u u la-don ba lyngkha. Te katba 

Then son who more old Ms he was in field. Then while 

u la-nang-wan bajan ka-ing u la-ioh-sngow la-’tiar-ruai bad ia-ki-ba 

he was-continue-coming near house he got-to-hear singers and who 

sbad. Te baba n la-kbot ia-u-wei na ki-ta ki-shakri u la-kylli, 

dance. Then when he called one from those servants he asked, 

*aiub ka-lab .long ki-ne kiei-kiei rub?’ IT te u la-ia-tbub ba u, 

^what can be these things also?* Se then he (reciprocal) -said to him, 


‘ ba la-wan 

u-para jong-me, 

te 

u-kypa 

jong«me u 

la-pyn-iap 

ia-Uf 

* for-that came 

brother thine. 

then 

the- father 

thine he 

killed 

the- 

kbun-massi ba 

la-pyn-sngmd, 

naba 

u la-iob 

pyd-diang 

pat ia-u 

u-ba- 

son-cow that 

fattened, 

for 

he got 

receive 

again him 

who 


koit-ba-khiah.’ Hynda kumta u la-bittar, u-’m mon ba’n, leit ha-poh. 
safe-and-sound.* Jfter Uke-that he was-angry, he-not will to go to-inside, 
Namarkata u-kypa jong-u baba u la-mih-babar u la-kyrpad ia-u. 

From-the-canise-{of)-thaf the-faiher his when he got-to-out he entreated him, 
TJ te u da-ia-thuh u la*ong ia-u-kypa, ‘ha-khymih, la-katta snem 
He then he continue-telling he said to-the-father, ‘ behold so-long year 

nga dang-shakri ia-me bad nga-’m jiw la-paUat ia-ka-bukum 

I contwue-serving thee and l»not ever transgressed a-oommand 
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]oiig-me ; pynban jiw la-ai ha-nga wad ia-i-khun-blang 

thine; yet thou'not ev&e gavest to-nie even d-little-daughter-goat 

ba-iiga-’n ioh ia-leb-lymen bad ki-lolt jong-nga. Hinrei baba la-wan 

that-I-icill get to-do-merriment tcith friends mine. But when came 

une u-kbun jong-me, u-ba la-bam-dub ia-ka-jing-im jong-me ba ki-nuti, me 

this son thine, who ate-out livelihood thine to harlots, thou 
la-pyn-iap ia-n kbun-massi ba-la-pyn-sngaid.’ TJ te a la-ong ia-u, 

killed the son-cow fattened.' Me then he said fo-Mm, 

'ko-kbun bala ka-sugi me don lem bad nga bad kiei-kiei barob ki 
* 0-son every day thou art together with me and things all they 

jong-nga ki long ki jong-me. Te ka-la-dei ba’n ia-leb-kymen bad ba’n 

mine they are they thine. Then it-was-meei to do-merry and to 

ia-leh sngowbba, naba u-ne u-para jong-me n la-long u-ba la-iap, te 

do pleasure, for this Irother thine he was who died, then 

u la-im pat ; bad u la-long u-ba la-jab, bad la-sbem pat ia-u.’ 

he was-alive again ; and he was who lost, and found again him' 
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MON-KHMER FAMILY. 

KHASSL 

Standard Dialect. (District, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 

SPEOIMEN II. 

(V Mohan Roy, 1900.) 

Ka-ba uga kynmaw sbaphang u-jumai. 

What I remember concerning the-earthquake> 

Ha ka*por u jumai ka-wei ka-kynthei ka la-iap lia ka-step 
At the-time the earthquake one woman she died On the-morning 

jong ka-ta ka-sugi, bad ka la-slap ha ka-ta ka-sngi, bad nga la dang-wan 

of that day, and it rained on that day, and I was coming 

phai na ba-tep. Namar ba ka long ka-sngi ka-ba pyjah nga la-s’aid 
returned from burial. Because that it was day which cold I warmed 
ding bapob ing. Hynda katto-katne nga la-mib sha beranda, 

fire inside house. After UJce-that-like-this-i^.e., little-while) I got-out to veranda, 
bad nga la-ioh-sngow ka-jing-kbynniuh mian-mian kum ka jong u-jumai. 

and 1 got-tofeel a-tremblmg slowly as that of earthquake. 

Nga la-sngap bba bad nga la-iob-sngow ka-jing*kbynniub ka nang jur, 
I listened well and I felt the-trembling it grows-more severe, 

bad nga la-mib sba pbyllaw-ing. Tang nga sbu phai ba pbyllaw, ka- 
and 1 got-out to front-yard-house. Only I just reach to front-yard, the- 

jing-kbynniuh ka la jur eb. La nga la-kbymib-lynti ba ka-’n-da-jab- 
trembling it was severe very. Although I expected that it-would-pass- 

nob, ka-jing-kbynniub ka nang kbam-jur pynban. Ha ka-ta ka-por nga 

off. the-trembling it grows more-severe nevertheless. At that time I 

la-sbepting eb. Nga la-don jing-kyrmen ba ka-’n-da-jab-nob, hinrei hynda ki-kblib 
was-afraid very. 1 had hope that it-would-pass-off, hut when the-tops 
atosbkhana ki la-kyllon, nga la-ong, *u-lllei u ia-leb sbisba ia ka-pyrtbei, 
chimney they fell, 1 said, ‘ God he fights indeed against ihe-world, 

bad ym don jing-artatin ba yn-sa-pyn-dub ia ka-pyrtbei.’ Ha 

and not there-is two-thoughts (i.e., doubt) that will-destroy to the-world* At 

kane ka-por nga la-kbymib-lynti man ka-kbyllip-’mat ba yn klun bapob 

this time I expected every twinhling-of-an-eye that will swallow within 

kbyndew, bad ba yn dep barob sbi-syndon. 

earth, and that will end all one-time. 
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FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

What 1 recollect of the earthquake. 

At tile time of the earthquake a woman had died in the morning of the day, and it 
was raining on that day, and I had just returned from the burial. As it was a cold day, 
I warmed myself by the fire inside the house. After a little while I went into the 
Teranda and I felt a slight trembling as of an earthquake. I listened attentively and 
felt the trembling more severe and then I went to the front of the house. Just as I got 
to the front of the house the shaking was extremely severe. Although I expected it to 
cease, the shaking continued still more and more severe. Then I was very much afraid. 
I had some expectation that it would cease, but when the chimney tops came down 
I said, ‘ God is indeed fighting against the world and there is no doubt now that the 
world will be destroyed. By this time I expected every moment to be swallowed up 
in the ground and done for once for all. 
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LYNG-NGAM, 

The Lyng-ngam dialect of Ehassi is spoken in the ■west of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills District, near the Garo Hills. So little has hitherto been known about it that it 
has usually been considered to be a dialect of Garo. It is, however, a form of Ehassi, 
and has no connexion with any language of the Tibeto-Burman family. It is estimated 
that the number of its speakers is 1,850. It presents many peculiar features. The fol- 
lowing are the principal points of difference between it and the Standard dialect. As it 
has not been used as a literary dialect, there is no form of spelling, and the same word 
will be found spelt in two or tluee different ways in the specimens. 

The Vocabulary deserves study. Some of the commonest verbs are very differ- 
ent from those used in the Standard dialect. There are also many minor differences of 
pronunciation. ‘A man’ is «-6reo, not u-Mio, and ‘a son’ is u-Tthm, not u^khun. 
Standard ng is often represented by nj. Thus doinj for ding, fire. This sound is 
represented in other dialects by n. 

A final h often appears as k, and an initial h as p. Thus, bar oh (Standard), all, 
becomes prok. Standard ei becomes aw. Thus, wei=waw, one ; dei=:daw, be necessary. 

As regards ‘ Articles/ they are frequently omitted. The masculine singular is w, 
and the feminine singular is ka, as in the Standard dialect. TT is, however, also used for 
the plural instead of ki, as in ar-ngut u-khbn-komng, two sons ngut MrW>mw, how 

many slaves. The diminutive article is often used without any apparent reason, — ^pos- 
sibly as a neuter. Thus, i-rymng, the property. 

HOHNS.—The prefix of the Accusative-Dativc is Be or sa, often contracted to 
s\ instead of ia. 

The prefix of the Dative is hamtn, hnam, or tnam. The Standard Dative-Locative 
prefix ha is also used, and may be spelt he or hy. Wq also find ta or te. 

Bor the Genitive besides the Standard /owy, we have ha, am-ba, amb, am, and am- 
nam. Am-nam and am also mean ‘ from *. 

The plural sometimes takes the suf&x met* See List of words, Hos. lAO, 141, etc. 
It is apparently only used with names of animals. 

Adjectives. — The usual word for * male ’ is korang, and for ‘female ’ konthdWt in 
place of the Standard aUn-rang and Ay^^A^Crespectively. As examples of comparison 

we have, 

Be-myrriang, good, 

Mai myrriang, better, 

Z7 re-myrriang khymang, best. 

The Standard suffix tarn is also used for the superlative. 

The prefix re seems to correspond to the Standard adjectival prefix ba. 

pB.0l!r0irHS.-^e Personal Prononns are,— 


Singular. Rnral. 

Ist Person tie bidur, *d«. 

‘2nd Person mi, met pAwio* 

3rd Person hitc. 
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The NominatiTe of the pronoun of the 2i)d person singular is given once as ba-mi, 
and once as m-mi. The ma or ba is the Standard emphatic prefix ma. 

I do not know if there is a feminine form for this person. Its existence under the 
form of ^>ha may he inferred from the plural 

The Demonstrative Pronouns which I have noted are bg, fei, that, and mi, or 
mb, this. JBe is used as a definite article in the phrase bejawmm, the earthquake. 

The Eelative Pronoun is u-lah, who. 

Interrogative Pronouns are mt, u-iet, who ? and met, what ? 

YERBSi—The pronoun which is the subject of a verb may either precede or follow 
it. Thus, 116 Tip, I strike : np bidto, we strike. This pronoun is very often omitted 
when the sense is evident from the context. 

The Standard causal prefix pyn appears in Lyng-ngam as pan. 

The words meaning ‘ to be ’ are ve, im, long, and m6it. Like the Standard don, 
im, corresponding to Synteng em, also means ‘ to have ’. 

As in the Standard, the Present Tense is formed by using the bare root. 

The Past Tense is formed in one of five ways, viz., 

1. By suffixing lei, as in ong-let, said. 

2. By suffixing lah-let, as in dih-lah-let, went. 

3. By prefixing lah, and suffixing let, as in lahrong-let, said. 

4 By prefixing lah, as in lah-hyllei, asked. 

6. By prefixing yn, {yng, ym), as in yn-nai, gave ; yng-kheit, shook ; ym-pait, 
broke ; yn-Jai, fell. 

There seems to be no difference in the use of these various forms. A good example 
is t*ngi pyn-dai-let, lah-kir-let, dim-lah-let ha krang jong ju, (he) felt pity, ran, fell on 
his neck. 


The particle of the Puture is, as in the Standard, yn, but it is added to the 
verb in a very peculiar way. If the root is a monosyllable, it is inserted into the 
middle of the root, immediately after the first consonant. Thus, rip, strike ; rynip, 
will strike. If the root is a compound, it is inserted between the two members, as in pan- 
yn-aop, will fill. 

The Puture sometimes takes the form of the Present. Thus, ne wan-difhj, I will 
go ; phidiff rip, you will strike or you strike. Apparently, also, the future with yn can 
be used in the sense of the present. Thus, in the list of words (205), ne dynih is given 
as the equivalent of *I go’, the root meaning ‘to go’ being d^h, 

The Infinitive has the same form as the Puture. 

This formation of the Puture and the Infinitive by the insertion of yn into the body 

of the root is very interesting. Similar infixes occur in Malay, in the Naucowry dialect 

^ Nicobar, and the Malacca aboriginal languages (see the introduction to the Mon- 
Khmer Pamily). 


gives the force of the Past Tense. Here we may 
note that the writer of the specimens seems to double the n of yn before a vowel. Thus 

,»■»«, gaw, for yn-ai, the root heiog *J. So we hare lyn-mng, let us eat. 

lht.ffl-.tiZr’’ , specimen) dy«-m, toscU, probablj for 

the Standard root bemg He. Another example of fiiis form is probably 
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a cultivator (No. 58 iu list of words). Here ryn-ndw is probably for r-yn-aw from raw 
(tbe Standard trei,'^ bence Vet, raw), to do. Pinally we apparently find tba infix in 
’nj-yn-nap, die, from njiap or njap, to die. 

The conjecture may be hazarded (but it is a mere conjecture) that iu these cases 
the verbs are old compounds, and that the yn is inserted between the two members. 
Thus rip, to beat, naay be a corruption of pyr-iap, to cause to die, and rynip is for pyr- 
yn-iap, ’r~yn-iap, 'rynip. 

The prefix of the Imperative is nei, as in nei-ai, give ; nei-lam, bring. Perhaps 
also ma in ma-kup, put-on ; ma-phong, put-on ; Compare List of words Nos. 79, 85, 
ma-chong (standard shong), sit; ma-hir, run. 

The negative particle appears to be jW, suffixed. Ji occurs in the parable 
in wan-sah-ji, go-in would not ; be-ai-Ji, gavest not ; jiai, appears in dawjicti, not 
worthy ; jet iu idw bang ioh-jet jd, we did not get to eat (i e., were not able to eat) rice, 
is perhaps the same word. Besides these a separate negative appears as ynji in ynji hreo 
yn-nai se-ju, no man gave to him ; njdp ynji, died no one. This ji is probably connected 
with the Standard /m, ever, continually, which may possibly have assumed a negative 
sense (qf. the Prench pas, jamais, and the Persian hech). (See under War, u 
corresponding use of ju) 

^ Standard ei becomes aw or aw in Lyng-ngam. Thus tcei^waw; ki/nthei:=‘hi/Kthdw. 
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MON-KHIVIER FAMILY. 


IiYNG-NG-AM DlALECT. 


(W Dohot^ Bopmay, 1900,) 


KHASSI. 

(DisrRiCT, Ehasi anb Jaintia Hills.) 

Speoiivien 1. 


WaiT u-breo 

im-let ar-ngut 

u-khon-korang. 

Hymbu 

dobdit 

am 

One man 

had two-person 

cMldren-male. 

Brother 

small 

of 

kiw ong-let by 

pa am ju, 

* 0 pa, i 

rynong 

jong 

mi 

them said to 

father of him, 

‘ 0 father, the 

property 

of 

thee 

nei-ai s’ne daw 

Imam ne.’ 

Namba im-khynnong 

prok 

jong 


give to-me belongs to me! Then property all of 

ju rili-lah-let bad sa-kiw. Tah-sbibit-nan bandon am ta lum-ryng-let 

hm divided with them. A-short-time after of that gathered-tog ether 

prok bad dih-lab-let te-j’ng-ngi, am-ta k’ma-ekjin kkai jong 

all and went tofar, there wasted substance of 

ja remin synnupepalisat. Am-ta bud-ryng-let prok, snim-kyncha kbynnong 
him with riotous-living. When spent-entirely all, year-bad arose 

tbara tnam-iaw. Am-ta dab-rymmein s’ngu-kboh-dub-let. Nang-de-ledde 
towards land-our. Then began feel-want. Then 

dib-njia-soa bad u-wai ritskir-j’nong u-lab bat-let se-ju ta lyngkha 

went-in-company with one citizen who sent Mm to 


Jong 

jtt 

ba 

dih-ngian| 

of 

Urn 

to 

feed 

byn-jong 

de 

snih-juba 

his-own 

with 

husks 

yn-nai 

SB' 

•ju- 

De 

gave 

to-, 

him. 

When {he) 


began feel-want. Then 

ritskir-i’nong u-lab bat-let se-ju ta lyngkha 

citizen who sent Mm to fields 


sb’ngiang. U-kyndur pan-yn-sop 


sw^ne. 

de sh’ngia 
by swine 
tma-breo-let^ 


vim. Ee-desired to-fill 
sh’ngiang ledde-lab-bang-let ; ynj 
swine eaten; no 

>o-let^ kyr-rab-let, *je-met 


sa-khlaw 
the-belly 
ynji breo 
no man 

'> ngut 


* , - - - - — ^ Jr 

dove, of father of-me have food abundant, but I here die 
llr f P=>. ■>« oog-frai he-ju. 


0 p« M l.h-Mw.pap.let K, Bid bad ha-taag-aga mi; pan-tiai 
0 father, I didsin fn f 3 e.fi j t. f ° 

vaan .. . . “ thee; io-he-oMed 

kMn sa m, daw-jmt; theng s'ne waw dmiaang u-miaw ioaa ml”> 

m ^ tue no^hr. n.ahe «e one a. ° elav! 7 Z.”’ 

Nang de ledde n3eng-dugaug, wan-Iab-let tnam pa Nambe te I’n® «.>* l l 

Then {heyarose, came tn /• « ’ 

— ' — — f ather, But at-a-distance 

Corap*t« tynmtx in first kut of Spcoiron II. 
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u pa am ju lali-myja-let se-ju, ne s’ligu-pyii-dai-let, 
the father qf him saw him, and feel-pity-did, 


lah-hir-let, 

ran, 


dim-lat-let ha krang jong-ju, yn-nop-let se-ju. De U'khon lah-ong-let 


fell 

se-jo, 

to-him, 

khon 

son 


on neele of-i im, kissed him. Then the-son 
*0 pa, lah-raw-{ p se Brei bad ha-tang-nga mi; 

' 0 father, {lydid-stu to God and before thee ; 

sa mi daw-jiai’ Namhe pa ong-let se mraw 

f thee not-worthy* But father said to slaves 

u-iain mvrriang tarn se-mar jain, makup se ju 


said 

pan-tinj 

to-he^oalled 


son of thee mt-worthy* 
‘ nei-lam u-jain myrriang 
‘ bring robe good 
shirut-tei ha ka lut>ktei 
ring on the finger 


Namhe pa ong-let se mraw jong ju, 

But father said to slaves of him, 

tarn se-mar jain, makup se ju ; maphong 

Tnost of -all clothes, put-on to Mm; put-on 

jong ju, maphong u-juta ha sla-k’jat am 

of him, put-on shoes on feet of 


ju; nei-lam u khon-masseo ne-lah-pan-mir, hai pan-njap-iah se-ju; 


him; bring the child-ox 
byn-nang, bid hai phylleo; 

eat, and let-us be-merry ; 
bad u lah-im-kylla-let ; 

and he has-come-to-Ufe-again ; 

phylleo kylla-di-wet. 
to-be-merry {they)-began. 


let-us 


fatted, let-us kill it; let-us 

narahar uni u-khoji jong ne lah-njap-let, 

for this child of me died, 

u lah-k’ma-let, jymmeo-kylla-let,’ Hede 
he was-lost, was-foiml-again.^ So 


TJ khon 

san 

jong 

The child 

elder 

of him 

j’ngan inj, 


s’ngu-let 

near house, 

he 

perceived 

ne-lah-kek-let 

se-waw 

u-mraw, 

{he) -called 

one 

slave, 


lah-khua-let nam ju. 


ong ju im-let ha lyngkha. Namba njang-wan ha 

of him was in field. As {he). came to 

s’ngu-let jong-thek-klem-hli bad jong-jymat.^ Nambe 
yerceived music and dancing. When 

i-mraw, u lah-kyllei, ‘phiaw am-raw met?’ TJ-ja 

slave, he asked, ‘ you do what ? ’ Ee 
* u hymbu jong mi lah-wan-let ; u k’pa 
'the younger-brother of thee came; the father 


said to him, 'the younger-brother of thee came; the father 
jong mi lah-hynjaid se-u-khon-masseo re-had-ym-mir, namba u njoh-kylla-let 


of thee kilU 

se-ju la myrr 

him in go( 

Am-ta u 

Therefore the 

lah-ong-let nam 


killed the-cUld-ox fatted, 

myrriang hyng-ha/ Nang-de-ledde 
good condition* Then 
u k’pa jong ju meit-let 
the father of him came 

nam pa *untad, la-kat 


ox fatted, because he received-again 
Nang-de-ledde eit-not-let, wau-sah-ji. 

Then {he)-was-angry go-in-wished-mt. 

ju meit-let torot, jylliam-let se-ju. IJ-ju 
him came out, entreated him. Ee 
‘untad, la-katta snim ne mraw nam-me; 


to father of Mm, 'lo, so-many years 


of-thee 


ttinet-minet 

never 

hc-ai-ji 

{ihouygavesi-not 


ngeit-ji 
disobeyed 
Imam ne 
to mi 


jong^-httkum ha-mi ; namhe minot-minot 
command of-thee; yet never 
kbcn blang jra\r-khynnang ha*n ioh-phylleo 
child goat in-order to be-merry 


me the child goat in-order 

* Jong to th^ Standard ying^ 
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ma lok 

am ne. 

Nambe 

tab-wan u-khon 

jong 

mi 

mth friends 

of me. 

Bui as-soon-as-oame the-child 

of 

thee 

lah-bang-dok-let 

spab amba mi, 

mi lab-hynjaid 

se-kbon-masseo 

(loho) -wasted 

])roperty 

of thee. 

thou killedst 

the-child-ox 

bad-ym-mir-let.’ 

U pa 

ong-let nam ju, ‘ 0 khon. jan-be-sngei 

mi 

fatted.' 

The father 

said to 

him, ‘ 0 child, every-day 

thou 

cboDg-son 

hnam ne. 

TJ-met-u-met 

prok jong ne bad 

amba 

mi. 

remainest-mth 

to me. 

Whatever 

all of me also 

of 

thee. 

Te dynnaw 

ra\r-phylleo 

bad 

u-raw-s’ngu-myrriang, 

namba 

uni 

So ought {to) -make-merry 

and 

{to)-feel-glad, 

for 

this 

u-hymbu 

jong mi u 

lab-njap, 

bad im-kylla-let ; u 

lah-k’ma-let, 


ffovnger-brother of thee he tcas-dead, and exisfed-again ; he toaa-loat, 

bad jymmeo-kylla se-ju.’ 
and fonnd-again him' 
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[No. 4.] 

MON-KHMER FAMILY. 

KHASSI. 

Ltng-kgam Dialect. (Disteict, Khasi and Jaiktia Hills.) 

Specimen II. 

(U Bohory Bopmay, 1900.) 

TJm-met ne ta-ha-jong tymma u jawmai. 

What I at-the-Ume recoiled the earthquake. 

YngMieit be jawmai ta-'ha-thu-talc ha jong jufc s6m dyn-no 

Shook the earthquake just at time sharpening spear to-sell 

ha iw. Yngkheit kynsan. Ne tiang-dait ynnan bet. I-in prok 
at market. Shook severe. I afraid much very. The-house all 
lab-lip. Njap yn-ji. Tab khiaw kymiang ympait, met*met yn-ji. 

fell. Died no-one. Only vessels earthen broke, anything {else) not. 

He-ymmot iaw bang njoh jet ja. Synsbih ae !aw bang njoh ja. 

At-night toe eat got not food. Morning to us eat {toas)-gof food. 

He-ymmot iaw in hatyma. Ynjai be slap kynsan, ia-w jymbait prok. 

At-night we slept outside. Fell the. rain heavily, we {were)-wet all. 



SYNTENG OR PNAR. 

This dialect ia spoken over the greater part of the east of the District of the Kbasi 
and Jaintia Hills, le., in the Jaintia country. The number of speakers is estimated to 
he about 51,740. The following are the main points of difference between it and 
Standard Khassi. The word ‘ Pnar ’ means ‘ Dwellers of the Upper Hills ’ of the Jowai 
Bub'division of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills District. 

The Vocabulary differs mainly in pronunciation. Thus, we have i for ai, give ; 
mo for mdio, stone ; wi for wei, one ; hm for inw, man ; ha~8ih, for ba-smw, bad ; Mdi 
for BUit God. There are not so many words peculiar to the dialect as in Lyng-ngam. 
With BUi compare Lyng-ngam Bre% the War JPm, and the Palaung Brd. 

The Pronunciation is generally as in the Standard dialect, but attention must be 
called to the fact that the standard ng is sometimes represented by nj. This nj is some- 
times represented by the letter n. Thus, dinj or din, for the Standard ding, fire. This nj 
or n is varionsly pronounced. Properly pronounced, it is a peculiar nasal, something like 
n-ng, hut in some localities, where the speakers ‘crunch * or ‘ munch ’ their words (owing 
to their habit of perpetually chewing betel), it has the sound of nj or nji (i.e., njy, in 
which y has the English consonantal sound, and not the vowel-sound of Khassi). As 
explained above, the specimens and list of words represent the sound in two ways. 

The Order of words is not so strict as in Standard Khassi. The pronoun which 
indicates the subject of the verb quite commonly follows it instead of (or as well as) 
preceding it, in this agreeing with the other dialects, but differing from the Standard. 

As regards the Articles, they are the same as in the Standard dialect. It should, 
however, he noted that the article i is frequently used, not in a diminutive, but in a 
neuter sense. Thus, i-hhah, the portion ; ha i-tu i por, at that time. 

KOUNS.— The declension appears to be exactly the same as in the Standard dialect. 
The same prepositions are used. le is often used instead of ia (War has ei). 

ADJEOTIVES.—The adjectival prefix, ia, is the same as in the Standard. The 
following are examples of comparison,— 

Ba-bhd, good. 

Bap’bhd, better. 

Bhd dull, best. 

Bhd tarn is also used for the superlative, as in the Standard. The comparative 
prefix rap also occurs in War. 

PEON OUSTS. — The Personal Pronouns are,— 


Singular. Plural. 


1st Person 


0 

ngi, 

2nd Person 

me^ 

mi 

pM. 

3rd Person 

u 

fern, ka 

hi. 


The 0 of the first person very commonly means ‘ my.* Thus, Jci loh 5, my friends. 
Sumlarly, in the second person, u ]^aiv, mi^ thy brother. Again, for the third person, 
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ong u ha U’pa u, said lie to the father Ms, he said to his father. This is not, how- 
ever, peculiar to Synteng. The genitive prefix is often omitted in the Standard dialect. 

The feminine form of the second person is not found in the specimens, hut may he 
inferred from the plural pH to he pha, as in the Standard. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns which i iiave noted are- 
u-ni corresponding to the Standard n-ne, this. 

» )} ii-to, that (near), 

» » u-tai, that (far). 

The Eelative Pronoun is u-h or n-wa. 

The Interrogative Pronouns are u-i, W’ho ? and t-i, W'hat ? corresponding to the 
Standard n-ei. 

YEEBS. —As already pointed out, the pronouns which indicate the subject, and 
also the subject when it is a noun, frequently follow, instead of preceding the verb. 

The words meaning ‘ to he ' are man and em. Em (compare the Standard im, to 
live), corresponds to the Standard don, and also means ‘ to have.’ In the List of Words 
(Nos. 162, etc.) hi is suffixed to em. This is merely a participle of emphasis which may be 
attached to all verbs. Thus Idi hi n, he goes personally, corresponding to the Standard 
% kit hi. Em is used for both the present and the past tenses. It never takes the 
prefix da of the past tense. 

The Present Tense is either the bare root-form, or else takes the prefix wa, as in 
wa spmpai d, I strike. 

The Past Tense usually takes no prefix or suffix, and is therefore the same in 
form as the simplest form of the Present. Sometimes it takes the prefix da, which 
corresponds to the Standard la. Thus, da horn o or da shoh d, I struck, corresponding to 
the Standard ngd la shoh. Eep, meaning ‘ finished,’ ‘ completed,’ is sometimes added to 
da, see List of Words, Nos. 178, 186 and 193. 

The sign of the Future is which is prefixed to the verb, as in u sympat d, I 
shall strike ; u lai d sha u-pa, will go I to the father, I will go to my father. The 
infinitive also takes « (corresponding to the Standard ban] as in upyn-dap, (he desired) 
to fill, In both cases, this « corresponds to the War ju. Yn also occurs once in the 
parable in the first person plural of the Imperative ; to yn ia-hdm ia~dih ia-kymen, let us 
eat, drink, and he merry together. 
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[No. 5.] 


StNTEsa Dialect. 


MON-KHMER FAMILY. 

KHASSI. 

(Distkict, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 

Specimen I. 


(VKiH mJthar, 1900.) 


Em 

u-m tt-bru u 

-ba 

em 

ar 

ngut ki-khon 

sbynrang. 

There-was 

one n-man w 

ho 

had 

two 

persons children 

male. 

Te u-ba 

s’diiih 

ong 

u 

Iia 

n-pa 

u, ‘pa, 

e nob 

Then who 

youngest 

said 


to 

father 

hs, 'father. 

give away 

i-bhah 6 

Icat 

i-ba 

toll 

ia 

nga. 

Te bbah u 

ia ki 

the-portion my whatever 

what falls 

io 


Then divided he 

to them 


kat 

i-ba 

era i 


u. 

Ym bun 

sugi 

nai’te u-te 

u-ba 

whatever 

what 

was the 

of 

him. 

Not many 

days 

thence that 

who 

s’diab 

lum 

lang 

u i 

joog 

u barob, 

kat 

ba em, lai 

wot 

youngest 

gathered 

together 

he the 

of 

him all, whatever there was, went 

off 

u sba 

i«wi i-sbnong i- 

ba 

j’agai 

: bci’te pyn 

-lut u 

kat i-ba 

em 


he to One tillage wMc1i'{ioas) far : there wasted he whatever what was 


« 

1 

jong 

u 

ha Meb 

sarong. 

Mynda 

lut barob 

kat 

ba 

it 

of 

him 

in doing 

proudly. 

When 

spent nil 

whatever 

there 

em, 

te 

poi 

u-snem 

ba’sih. Hei’te 

da 

dub u. 

Nei’te 

lai 

wasy 

then 

came 

a-year 

had. Then 

being 

in-ioant he. 

Then 

went 


ia-soh u "ba u-wi ii-tre-slinon"? i-te i-thaw ; te phah 

join he with one citizen of-tlmt place ; then sent 

u u u-lai share sniang sha lum. Te kvrali u u-pyn-dap 

he Um to-go tend pigs to hills. Then desired he to-fill 

ia-u-kypoti u da-u-skop u-ba juh bam ki-sn'iang ; te 

the-bellg hts with-husk which usually ate the-pigs; then 

ym em ba e ia u. Te ynda kbyrfiiat jong-bru u ong u, 

not there-was that give to him. Then when returned consciousness he said he. 


i-te 

of-that 

Te 

I. Then 

juh I 

usually ( 


i-tbaw ; 
place ; 
kvrali 
desired 


-w ; te pbah 

e ; then sent 

u u-pyn-dap 
d he to-fill 
ki-sn'iang ; te 
the-pigs; then 


* katnu 


shakri 


ki-ba 


‘howmany persons the servants 

the-father 

mine 

who 

get 

be i-batam, Nga te sa 

iap 

tbyngan. 

IJ 

mibuoh 

and the-over. I then shall 

die 

hungry. 

Will 

go.out[siart) 

6 sba u-pa lob u ong 

6 

ba u, 

“Pa, 

nga da 

X will father that will say 

I 

to him, 

“ Father 

, I 

have 


pap 6 
sin I 


la me be-i ia i-bynein; ym boi de u kbut mi ia-nga 

agamt thee and-also against heaven; not fit any-more to call thou me 
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u-khon mi ; 
sow thy ; 

u te lai 
he then went 

io wot u-pa 

saw as‘soon-as the-father 


pyn-man 

make 

u 
he 


nga kam u*wi-lii-eh u-shakri mi.”’ Te leng wot« 

me m one-only a-servant thy.’’ ’ Then stood np 

slia u*pa u. Te katba dang jing-ngai u kliajiak, 

to father his. Then while being far he {a)-little, 

u u sfiiaw byrai u, ia u pbet u, te 

his him felt pity he, to him ran he, then 


ong 


khynrup u u, te dob wot u u. Hei’te u-te u-kbon 

seized he him, then kissed at-the-same-time he him. Then that fhe-son said 
u ba a, ‘pa, nga da ieb pap o ia i-Vnein bei baba io mi; 
he io him, ‘father, I hare committed sin I against heaven and when sawestthon; 


ym 

not 


hoi de u kbut mi 
fit any-more to call thou 


la-nga 


me 


n, 


ki-sbakri 
the-servants his, ‘ bring 

u pya-dein ka-sabkti 


a-ring 
To yn ia-bam 
Let to eat 
da 


ii-kbon mi.’ Te 
the-son thine.^ Then 

‘ lam ka-that kup 
a-oloth wearing 
ba ka kti u, 

to a hand his, 


im 


wan 


nei’te ong u ba 
thence said he to 

tarn ; pyn-kup ia 
most; dress io him decorate 

ki-juta ba ki-kyjat u. 
the- shoes on the-feet his. 

u-kbon 6 u-ba da iap, 
son my who was dead, was alive again he; loho was lost, was 

wan n.’ Nei’te ia-kymen ki. 
again he.* Then together-joy they, 

Ha i-te i-por n-kbon babeb em u ha lyngkba. Te katba 

In that time tJie-son eldest was he in field. Then as 

la wan u, poi u bajan iung, sniw u ie-i baruai, 
was coming he, came he near house, heard he something singing 


n-pa u 
the-father his 
ka-ba bba 
which good 

pyn-sap wa 
piit with 


ia-dib ia-kymen. Neibbab uni 
drink make-merry. For tin s 
u ; u-ba da wiar, da sbera 

found 


dang 

still 

basbad. 

dancing. 


Te 
Then 
u ha u, 
he to him, ‘ 
ba da 
because 
wot 
at-once 
mib 


kbut u ia u-wi na ki-sbakri kylli u, ‘ Ileb kamni ?* Te 

called he to one of the-servants asked he, ‘Why thus?' 


ong 


he, 


‘da wan u-paiu mi. TJ-pa 
teas come the-hrother thine. The-father 
iob-wan u u he-i sbait be-i 

got-back he him in-his 

ben de 
agree any-more 

lana u 


Then said 

u neibbab 
for 


n. 


te ym 
then not 
u-pa u, 

came-out the-father his, entreated he him. 

bun snein ba da sumav o 

that have taken-care I 
* 

mi ; katte ilfeb ym 

thine ; yet also 

ileb, iob u 

also, that to 


nga 

I many years 
ie-i bukum , 
something order 
i-kbon blang 
a-young goat 


mi kbawai 
thine feasted he 
train.’ Hei’te sbrai 
health in-his good-state.* Then angry 
u u p’siah bapob iung. Nei’te 
to enter in house. Therefore 
Te ong n ba u-pa u, 'io, 
Then said he to the-father his, ‘lo, 
ym em ujub tingkhain 6 


he 


la me, 


of thee, not have ever broken I 


jub e mi 
not ever gavest thou 

ia-sniaw-bba o 
tog ether-f eel-good I 


la 

io 


nga 


tang 


i-wi 

One 


me even 
wa ki'lok 6. 
with the-friends mine. 

K‘i 
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Kflfc"U*io*patliaii du wa poi hi Eni u-klioD. mi U'lia pyn*iiga.iii 

InspttB-of-lhat a.s~800n‘(iS ttiat ccini 6 only this ihssoti thino tcjio plungsd 

me ha ki-husbi, te e khawai mi ie-i-bhah u,’ Nei’to 
thy'{pt'opsrty') in (he-harlois, then giv 6 feast thou fof'~sake his* Then 
ODg Uj * khon, me u«ba juh em sbirup ba MgEj kat i-ba em i 
said he, 'son, thou who ever wast together with me, whatever what was that 
jong nga, du i jong me don. Em kam u ia-rkbai ia-kmen i 
of me, only it of thee all. There-is need to make-merry jolly we 
neibhah u-ni, u paiu mi u-wa da iap, da im wan u j u*ba da 

for this, the brother thtne who was dead, was alive again he ; who was 

wiar, da shem wan u.’ 
lost, was found again he.’ 
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MON-KHMER FAMILY. 

KHASSI. 

Synteng Dialect. (Distbict, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 

Specimen II. 


(V Kiri Dikhar, 1900.) 


I-wow kynmo ia u-kh’mi. 

What recollect of the-earthquake, 

Ha i.-fu i-por ba-kliai u-kh’mi, toh ha ka-sngi ka-ba iap ka-wi ka 

In that the-time arose the-earthquahe, fell in the-day{on) icUch died one a 

bru, bei wa liiar haroh u-slap. Te nga dang la-wan tlep bru wot 6. 

woman, and {pn-]w}iiGh fell also the^rain. And I was cntne bury person just I. 

Te katda k'jam te bang dinj 6 ha t’pai hapoh iung, te duh 

And because cold and warm fire 1 in hearth inside house, then only 

fibibet donbi te mill wot 6 slia dhavi. Te sniaw 5 ba kluh 

little-time only and went-out just I to veranda. And felt 1 that rocking 


wer-wer kamwa khih u-kli’mi. Te ab bha wot o 

slightly as shaking (or trembling) an~earthquake. And listened well just 1 

Bfiiaw 0 da rap jongheb, mih wot 6 sba p’shem. Te du wa 

felt 1 was more severe, went-out just I to front- of -house. And only that 

poi hi 6 ha p’shem, khih wot jongheh-jongheb, Katwa 

arrived only I in front-of-house, shook just severely -severely. Although 


io-luti u wiar, ileh sam khih 

seeing ‘the-road (i.e., expeeting) to cease, nevertheless more-and-more shook 

pathan jongheh. Hei’te te da tein sih 5, te bar 
notwUhslauding severely. Then then was afraid very-much J, and although 


tein ileh dang rah em hi i-wa io-luti ie-i-wow wiar n. Te 

afraid also there something tea also the expectation for-to cease if. dud 

mynda liap hi-eh i-khlih u atoshkhanaj te ong o, ‘i-ni te da leh u-Blai 

whm fell down the-iop a chimney, then said J, 'this then is doing God 

dajong sakbiat; myntu te ym dam de u ngam.’ 

with earnestness; now then not fail any-more to sink-down {the-world).* 

Katte te io-luti 6 sadu iei ba n ngam hi, 

By-thal-time then expected I only for that it will-sink ordg, 
klukne shapob te dep iam ne. 

mallowed-whoUy inside then done for all. 


For a free translation, see under Kbassi (Standard). 
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WAR. 


This dialect of Khassi is spoken in tlie south-east corner of the District of the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, m the country between Jowai and Jaintiapur. The word War means 
Talleys. To its east and north, we find Synteng, and, to its west and north-west, 
Standard Khassi. The estimated number of its speakers is 7j000, 

This dialect differs much more from the standard than does Synteng, There is no 
fixed form of spelling, and it will be found in the specimens that there is little uni- 
formity observed in writing the same word when it occurs more than once. The follow- 
ing are the principal points in which the dialect differs from Standard Khassi. 

The Vocahulary frequently differs. Thus, we have mi for wei, one ; nia for hjat, 
a foot ; Vmen for hniat, a tooth, and many others. Even when a word is retained, it 
undergoes great changes. Thus, d for dr, two ; tdi for Mi, a hand ; hm for JcMin, a child ; 
mi for ing, a house. * 


As regards Pronunciatioil, we should note the occurrence of the letter n or nj, 
which has been explained under the head of Synteng. Generally speaking the pronun- 
ciation of words is indefinite. Thus, we have both, jmgai and sh’ngdi meaning ‘a day 

The Order of Words ,is not so strictly observed as in the Standard dialect. The 
subject, and especially the pronoun indicating the subject, frequently Mow the verb. 

^ regards ^icles/ the frequent use of the diminutive i as a neuter article should 
be observed. Thus, » mahrm, the properly of thee. U, ha, and hi are used as in the 

-cl in the 


dialect, but it is very 

often omitted, as m u trm-shnong ha-fe ha-ri, a citizen of that country ^ 

*<> asin 

the servants, B^it “j3 <«•’ »«) 
Md ! dem « M radang u, he fell on hia neck UrT- 

» U u-fa, he said to the father ’ ^ ^ Dative, as in ong 

er *''* «»“ to be e 

wa'fy-um, good. 
rop ry-um, better. 

'I’kfr nnwi a* Or ry-utu bare, best 

ito oompamlrvo prcUx .u„ 



KEASSI (WiR). 

PBOK’Otri’S.'-The Personal Pronouns are,— 



Singular. 

Plural 

Ist Person 

nga, nge, Ua, o, a 

ei, i. 

2nd Person 

em, ym, 

ehi, M. 

3rd Person 

ew, u, %e. 

'ie, i. 


As regards the pronouns of the first person, nga is probably a slip of the pen by a 
rrriter accustomed to Standard Khassi for nge. Similarly, a, which occurs only once, and 
there means me (let me make merry with my friends), is evidently either a mistake for, or 
a by-form of, o. 0 and i both occur in Synteng under the forms d and i, Porthe second 
person, em and gm are evidently different ways of spelling (and perhaps pronouncing) 
the same word. The contracted form, ’m, is very common, and has become a suffix 
meaning ‘ thy as in written pa’we, thy father. As regards the third person, in 

every case in which ie occurs as a singular pronoun in the specimens, it is translated ‘ it 
It is probably a neuter pronoun, a contraction of i-ew. On the other hand, however, the 
plural form ie, when it occurs in tjie specimens, always refers to human beings, and 
means * them ’ (ei-Ui to them). It also may be a contraction of i-cw (t being in this case 
the plural prefix). 

The Demonstrative Pronouns which I have noted are «-?*(?, this, and tt-te, that. 
The ‘ article,’ of course, changes according to gender. In U ie % hm sni, in that small 
house, the article is not prefixed to the pronominal termination. 

The Helative Pronoun is u-a, ha-a, i-a, pi. M-a or *-«, corresponding to the 
Standard n-ba, etc. A is sometimes written u>a, thus, ti-ioa. After i it is sometimes 
written ia, as in i-ia, ki-ia. 

The Interrogative Pronoun is ai, to which the appropriate article is prefixed 
according to gender. 

VEBBS .—The words meaning ‘ to he ’ are man and ah. The latter is the equivalent 
of the Standard don and also means * to have ’. Te is also used to mean * was ’, but in 
the specimens it only occurs with the negative 

The Present Tense is formed by prefixing a to the root. Thus, a-nian o, I am; 
a-tympat ’w, thou strikest. Compare the Synteng prefix wa. As already pointed out, the 
pronoun of the subject usually follows the verb. The a is sometimes omitted, so that we 
have the bare root as in the Standard dialect. Thus, em vra heh ah be Ma, thou who 
always art with me. 

The Past Tense takes the prefix da or de, as in ehoh nge, I struck ; da pyn’lang, 
collected ; da duk, became poor ; de pyn-M, spent. Synteng also has da. 

Instead of da, we also find a, as in a^ah « H ka-loM, he was in the field ; a-ai 
hhamai u-pa ’m, gave feast the father of -thee, thy father gave a feast. In a-da-wan u-bo- 
’w, hath-oome the brother of thee, thy brother hath come, we have both a and da to 
form the perfect. A is said to he the equivalent of the Standard la. 

Often the prefix is omitted in this tense, as in Ka-M, he went (to a far country). 

The Entnre Tense is formed by prefixing jn, as in jn eympat nge, I shall strike. 
So we have ju zeng nge, I will stand; jn lU nge, I will go. Compare Synteng «. 

The Infinitive Mood is formed by the same prefix. Thus, hyng-eh tang jn-ba, 
difficult even to eat ; Ju hut Hn'm, to call thy son ; Ju-wan, to come (into the house), 
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Ju appears to hare the meaning of ‘never’ in the foUorring phrases,-— 

Jh jn hbn sh'ngdi, there were not even many days. 
jiJi ju tym/pung nge, I never violated (thy command). 

Ah ju-heh ai'm, thou hast never given 

Ju seems to be the equivalent of the Standard pto, ever. See the remarks on the 
negative in Lyng-ngam. 

Another negative is pong, as in, — 

Hy-um ie te pong, good it was not (to call me thy son). 

Eenle te dam te pong ju ngem, now then failed was not to sink, i.e. (the world) 
will now certainly sink. In this sentence the ju is certainly the. sign of the 
infinitive, as we sec from the next line of the specimen. 

We must, however, note that pong also means ‘ again as in the phrase, * was found 
again’, which occurs twice in the parable, and in one place is da toh pong ew, and in the 
other dee toh wan ew. 

Yet another negative appears in line 3 of the parable, ah hyn-ah, is not-is, i.e,, 
everything. Compare the Mikir kddd-Icdve, what-is what-is-not, used in exactly the same 
sense. Mikira (who speak a Tibeto-Burmau language) live next to the War people, at 
the head-waters of the river Kopih. 
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MON-KHMER FAMILY. 

KHASSI 

'WkR Dialect. (Distbict, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 

Specimen I. 

XV KiH mkhar, 1900,) 

D-mi u-juprew all ar-liai i-Mii u. D-wa jiang ti ei-iS 

One a-man had ttco-persona sons his. Se-tcho younger frm them 

ong u ti u-pa n, ‘pa, ai noh i-bhali o i-ia hareta 

iatd he to the- father his, * father, give amg the-share mine that-iohich falls 

tu nia. Te bhah ii he ei-ae kat-a aii hyn-ah. i jong ew 

to me. Then divided he to them whatever is not-is that of him. 

All ju bon sb’ngai ie u-te u-hun u n-wa jiang da pyn-lang 

Were iwt many days since that the-son his what younger was collecting 

u bavob, te ha*u sba ka-ri ka-a sh’ngui, li-te pyn-lut u 

he all, 'then loent-he to a-country which far, there spent he 

4 

ite i jong-u ti kam hymman. Lab de pyn-lut u barob poi ka- 

thcft the his in deeds wicked, When has spent he all occurred a- 

snia-snem ka-a mia ti ka-te ka-ri. Te da duk u. 

had-year {famine) which great t» that country Then became poor he 

Te lia nlah-lok u ba u-mi u-trai-shnong ka-te ka-ri. 
Then went make-friends he with one a-citizen that country. 

Te rub u gw ju-lia sbarni rniang u ta madau. Te kwah u 

Then sent he him to-go tend pigs he to fields. Then wished he 

ju-ba 'da i-te i-skop i-a ba ki-rniang. Ah te li-wa ai ba e’sr. 

ta-eat by those husks that ate ihe-pigs, No One who give to hm. 

Lab a kymmo jong-juprew-u ong u, ‘sbi hymbow bai i-sbakri 

When he remembered Ms-manhood said he, ‘how many persons servants 

u-pa ki-ia ab i-ba i-a hyng-eh tSng ju-ba, kat fiia fiiang 

father who have food which difficult (i.e. too-much) even io-eat, while 1 I-will 

lip tymphob ti-ne. Ju zeng nge, ju lia nge sba u-pa, ju ong 

dte hungry here. Will stand I, will go I to the-faiher, will say 

nge ti ew, “pa, da leb pap nge ba etn ba ba i-phliang. Ky-um 

1 to him, "father, have done sin I to thee and to heaven. Good 

ie te pong ]u hut bun’m ba nia. Pyn-man ha nia kaF mi u-sbakri’jb.” ’ 

it ioas not to call son-thy io me. Make to me as one a-servant-thine.*** 

Te zeng u, te lia u sba u-pa u. Te kata dai]^ 
Then stand {arise) he, then went he io the-faiher his. Then while StiU 
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u 


Bangui u, te mah u-pa u ew; sah shep u lia ewj te phet 

far he, then $aw the-father his Mm; felt pity he on him; then ran 

u, dem u ti radang u, te doh u ew. U-te u-liuu ong u 

he, fall he on neek his, then kissed he him. That sou said he 

ti ew, ‘ pa, da leli pap o ha i-phliang ha ti ’mat’m, 
to him, * father, have done sin 1 to heaven and to face-thine, 
ry*u.Bi is te pong hun’in ha fiia.* Te tt pa u ong u 

good it ms not to call son-thy to me' Then the father his said he 

ha i'shakri u, ‘ nam i-dia i*a ry-um tam, pyn.»kup ha ew ; 

to ihe-servants his, ‘ bring a’cloth which good most, clothe upon him ; 

pyn-phin bei ksah-tai ti tai u, hei juta ti nia u. To nia-ha 

pw/-OM also ring on hand Jus, and shoes on feet his. Let eat-tog ether 


nia-kymen i, katma u-ne u-hun nge u-wa da iip, da py-em pong; u 
mahe-merry-together us, heoattse this son mine who was dead, was alive ifgain; he 
U'wa da wiar, da toh pong ew.’ Te da nia-leh k’men ie. 

who was lost, was found again him' Then was make merry they, 

Ti ka*te ka-por n«hun rongbah jong ew a-ah u ti ka-lahi. Ti ka-por 

At that time the-son elder of Ms was he on the-field. At the^time 

kah wan poi u ti*jaa sni, sah n hah i riioi be kazai. La-tite hut 

as came arrived he to-near house, heard he of a song and dance. Then called 

n kin n-mi ti ki-ahakri thui u, *i-ai i-ah ni ie katte-katte?’ Ong u ti 

he only one from the-seroants asked he, ‘what were doing they sornuch?' Said he to 

ew, ‘ a*da-wan a-bo’m, hei a»ai khawai u-pa’m poi u. 

him, ‘ias‘Come the-hroiher-tUne, and gave feast the-father-thine came the 
para’m dei a hiah dei u-py-em.’ Lab tite kiat, u-wen 

hrother4hine in good health in the-Ufe,' Then there angry, he-would-not 

u-te ju wan ahapoh sni. Lab i-te shlob u-pa u nubar, 
he-then to cme in house. After that came-out thefather his outside, 


la-na-labon u ew. Te ong u ti u-pa u, ‘mah, shi kat-te snem 

entreated he hm. Then said he to thefather his, ‘see, all these years 

shakri nge ha em; ah ju tympung nge ha i-hukum i jong 

served I to thee; have never violated I to a-order any of 

em ti kaniah kaniah ka-por; ah juheh ai*m ha nia tang u 

thee at any any a-time ; hast never givenAhou to me even a 

hun-biang be ha di a ju hiab-sah-syor bei lok nge. Pynban duh 
kid even to let me to make-merry with friends mine. Yet Just 
a wan hi u-ne u-hhn’m u-wa pyn-lut ha i-swah’m ti ki 

as came only this the-son-iMne who spent of the-properfy-thine to the 

knsbi, em ai khawai pynban ym ha i-bbah u.’ Lah i-te on® 

harlots, thou gavest feast yet thou for sake Us,' After that said 

u ba ew, ‘0 hun, em u-a beh ah hei fiia kal i-wa ah i 

he to hm, *0 son, thou who always art with me as what f I) have that 
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jong nia i-te i jong em. Ah kam ha-ei ju nia-leh k’rncn i, bei 

of me that ts of thee. There-is need for-us to male meny tis, and 


3^ 

sah-syor i. 

Mah, 

U-BP 

n-para’m 

n-ba da lip. 

te 

hynle 

to 

be-glad toe. 

See, 

this 

ihe-lrothei -thne who was dead, 


new 

da 

py.em pong 

u, da 

wiar 

n, te da 

tob wan ew.’ 



is 

alive again 

he; was 

lost 

he, then was 

found agatn hm ’ 




Fi 
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mon-khmer family. 

KHASSI. 

(District, Khasi and Jaintia Hills.) 

Specimen II. 


(JJ KM JOikhar, 1900.) 

Da iu'kymmo lia u-kli’niai. 

What to-recolkct aloul the-earthquake. 

Ti ka*te ka-por a-kow u-kVmai tok ti ka-jungai ka-a iip ka-mi 

At that time arose the-earthqmhe fell in the-day which died , one 

ka-jupreTT, ba alak bow slai. Te nia dang wan tep Juprew 
she-perm, and fell with rain, And I was coming-{from) burying person 

bet nga. Katda kjam le, te rang skmen nga ti twui shapoh 

also L Because cold it, then warm fire I near hearth inside 

sni. Te shiwiat ki-ie te sklok bet nge ska mukyndep. . I’e sak nge 

house Then little-time only then went- out just I to veranda, Then felt 1 

akhing did-did, kai-a kking u-kkmai. Te sak diam bet nge, te 

tremlUng slightly, as-tf tremble the-earthquaJce, And listened well then I, then 

sak nge de rap jongbeh le; sklok betngesba nudwar. Te poi bet 

felt I with more secere it; went just I to courtyard. Then arrived just 

nge nudwar, kkik bet le jorgkek jongbek. Kat amak-rben a-ju wiar 
I courtyard, shahe just it severely severely. Although expect to cease 

uke niang kkmg le jongkek. Lak tite te da k’tiangdkep 

nevertheless mre-and-more shook tt severely. After that then was afraid much 

nge. Hor, ke*aktiang be, dang rep ab bi ie la mak-rhen hak i-a 
/. Although, with fear also, there something was also ti to expectation for what 

jtt-wiar u. Te lak-ada karem i-kkliak atoskhana. Te ong ""nge, ‘i-ne 

withcfose ti. Then after fell a-top chimney. Then said 1, ‘ ihU 

te da-liek u-Prai dei-joDg-sbynnam.* Henle te dam te-pong ju-ngem.’ 

tUn liid God with-earnestness,* Now then ailed was-not to-sinV 

Katte te mak-rken nge du hak i ju-ngem hai kluk-ne skapok te 

At-ihat-{tme) then expected I only that it io-subside m wholly inside then 

dep ieiam-ne. 
done it for-all 

Por a free translation see under Kkassi (Standard). 




STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN KHASSi 


— 

EngliBli 

KbasBi (Standard) 

Khaflsi (Lyng-ngam) 

KhasBi (Synteog) 

1» On* * • • • ^ 

^ei, fihi • . • • 

7bw, ehi . • * ^ 

Vi, shi . . . 

2, Two . • • • ^ 

I 

j-xeora-re * • • ^ 

ix 

3. Three . • • ^ 

1^ , , « * ^ 

jai-re • . • • ^ 

J0 a . . « e 

4, Foar * * * • ^ 

jftW - • • • ^ 

3aw-re . . . • 

3o « ■ » « « 

5. Fite . • • ‘ * 

San • • • • 

3an-de , - « • 

San « • e 9 

6, Sk • • • * ^ 

Iinriw . • « • 

Hyrrew-re » • • 

Ynru . . , , 

7. Setea . • • 

Einniew , . • < 

Hjnn]n-r8 ■ • • 

Ynniaw « • e • 

8* Eight . . • * 

Phri , . . t 

Pbra-re ...» 

Pbra . . . • 

9, Nin« t • * • 

Khyndai 

Khondai-re 

Kbynde .... 

10» T«a , . . • 

Shi-phew • • * 

SM-plm , . • • 

Shi-phaw . 9 • . 

11. Twenty • • • 

Ar-phew « e • • 

Ar-][diii .... 

Ar-phlw 

12. Fifty . . * • 

San-phew • 

San-phu , . * • 

San-pbaw , 9 9 

13 Hundred • • • 

Sbi-spah. • « « • 

1 

SH-fip&h « « • 

Sbi-apah , . • • 

1 

14. I . . • - 

HgA V • « * 

He a • » • 

Nga, Q . 9 • 9 

15. Of me 

Jong ngn e « 

Jong ne, am nc, am>nam no, 
amb ne. 

Jong nga, D • • * 

16 Mine t ■ ■ * 

Jong nga » « 

Jongne • . • , 

, Jong nga • « • 

17 We * * . • 

Ngi * a « < 

^ Biaw, law * 

. 1, ngi 9 

18, Ofne » • • 

, Jong Dgi . « 

. Jong law, am-nam law 

. Jongl 9 9 9 • 

19. Onr . . . • 

Jong ngi • « 

f Jong law a a 

9 Jong! • 9 » » 

20. TEon . • • • 

B , 

• Ba-mi, mi, mei « 

• Me, mi . 9 9 • 

SI. Oi thee » ^ 

• Jong m$ 

a Jong mi, am mi, am-nai 
mi. 

n Jong md, mi • « 

22, Tkme . • 

4 Jong m4 • • • 

» Jong mi • « 

9 Jong me, mi • • « 

23r Yon . . « 

• PM • . . 

, PhUw • 

9 Phs « « « • 

S4, Of yon 

• JongpM 

• Jong pliiaw, nam pbiaw 

. Jong pM 9 9 9* 


Ehaid-^8 


and other mon-khmer languages. 


Kliasai (Wir) 

Ml, ahi . 

A . 


f ftlaung (aad other MSn.Khinar 
IiaDgoages), 


. Hie, (i« com$otxUon, se) 
. A (Bitin?. k-ar) 

. . We (Wa, lai) . 

, , Pli5n • • ■ 

. Phan (Man, pa-san) . 


Shi-swah . • 

Sia, ngOj o 
Jong niftj * 

Jong nia, etc . 
fi-i, i 

Jong ft-i • • 

Jong S-i • • 

JSIm • * 

Jong »n4 
jong-.eaa^ ’m • 

Jong Ai 


. . H-p«d-ya» as-pax-ywf 

, . Ao • * 


. . Mu, mi • . 


Eoghih. 


Throw . • • * 1 

Taw (Msn, ka-rao) . 

Hynthlai • • 

Pn e ‘ • 

Hympya 

Ta (B*ang, pre-ta) . 

Hynihyai . - * 

Tim, ’ntim, (Stieny, km) 

Shi-phni . * 

Ko, se-’kiir 

Ar-phni 

A-tto, (Siang, to-kall) 

21an-phni • • * 

, 


1. One. 

2. Two. 

3. Three. 

4. Four. 

5. Five 
6 Six. 

7. Sereu. 

8. Sight, 

9. Nine. 

10. Ten. 

11. Twenty 

12. Fifty. 

13. Hnndxod. 
14 I. 

15. Of me. 

16. Mine. 

. 17. We. 

18. Of He 

19. Onr. 

20. Then. 

21. Of ihee. 
t 22. Thine. 

, 23. Yon. 

24. Of yon. 


Mhan— 39 


Engliib. 

Khusi (Standard). 

25. Your . 

. 

• 


Jong plu 



26. He « 


• 


U . 



27. Of Inm 

• 

• 

• 

Jong n . 



28. Hig • 

» 

» 

9 

Jong XL , 



29 They . 


« 

* 

Ki • • 



30. Ofihem 

■ 

• 

P 

Jong ki . 

a- 


31. Their . 


■ 

• 

Jong Id . 

• t 


S2. Hand . 




Ka kti 

# • 


33, Foci • 




Kn kjat, kyjat, sla^ab 


S4 Nose . 




Ka khnoLut 



35. Eye . 

• 



Ka khmat 



36. Mouth ^ 




Ka shiniur 


- 

37- Tooth 

a 

a 


Ka bniat 



38. Ear , 

* 



Ka shkOr 



39. Hair . 


* 

r 

IT shnauh 



40 Head . 

• 


• 

Kakblih 



41 Tongue 



« 

U thyllied 



42 Belly , 

« 

• 

a 

Ka kypoh 



43. Back . 


a 

a 

Ka ingdong 



44 Iron . 



t 

IT nar 



45 Gold . 



* 

Kaksiar , 



46. Silver 

a 


a 

Karupa . 



47, Father 

I 

a 

• 

U kpa 



48. Mother 

« 

« 

« 

Ka kymi , 



49 Brother 

• 

t 

« 

U para , 



60, Sister , 


• 

JP 

Kapara • 



61. Man . 

WIL 



a 

U hriir , 




Kiasi— 40 


Ebis&i (Lyng^ngam). 

Khassi (Synteng) 

Jong phiaw 

• 

Jong phi 


4 

Ju, u-]u , 

• 

u . 


• 

Jong 3 U, nam ja, am 3 u 

Jongu . 



Jong p 

a • 

JoDgn * 

« 

• 

Kiw 

• a 

Ki . 

• 

a 

Jong kiw, nam kiw 

« • 

Jongki . 

« 


Jong law* 

p s 

Jong ki . 


• 

Ktei 


Ka kti • 


• 

K’jat . 

* » 

Ka k]at, kyjat 


• 

Leo-’mut 

4 . 

Ka khmut . 



Kh’mat . . 

* a 

Ka khmat 



Lymor • 

■ * 

I ktieu 


• 

Moiw 

• • 

Ka Pmien 



Lykur 


Ka shk(5r 


• 

Shnjek . . 


tJ shniuh , 



Khlii . 

• • 

I khlih , 

« 

- 

ThyUoid . 


TJ tliyllij 

a 

• 

Khlaw. . 


TJ kypoh * 

f 

• 

Phat 


I ryngkhih 

9 


Lymon . 


TJ nar • 

• 

• 

*Siar* . 

• 

I ksiar . 


4 

Rupa 


I rupa 

P 

« 

Pa 

• 

n pa 

* 

t 

Q’maw, 'bei, kybei 

« 

Kahei , 



Eymmin {elder), 
{younger). 

hymhu 

TJ pain, haiu 


• 

Ditto, ditto 

Ka pain, bain 



Breo, kohrang, korang (4,e. 
male). 

TJ bru 

• 

m 


Khtieai ( War) 

Palaung (and other Mon-Khtn 
ha ^nagra) 

Fagliah, 

Jong ©hi • 

• 

26. Tour. 

u . ... 

. An, {JRtang^ hn) 

26 He 

Jong ©-w * . » . 

r* ... 

27. Of him 

Jong 6w . 

...... 

28. Hifi 

Bi IS . . . 

T, kc-cloi (JEtan^, kn) 

29. They. 

Jong ci*56 


30. Of thm. 

Jong ei-iS 

fe« 

31. Their 

Ea fAi . 

Tai, ka-ba-tai . 

32 EaadU 

Kft nia . ^ , 

Jan . . , . 

33. JPoot. 

1 U mytkong' 

Kadong-mu (IfSn, mu) 

34. Eoae. 

Ka mat .... 

Ngai (Ifdn, mnt) 

35. Kye. 

I t*kong 

M-wts .... 

36 Month. 

ETa Ttnen . . 

Rang 

3*7. Tooth. 

Ka tsrang . 

i 

Esak .... 

38. Kar* 

U suh-kbliali' . 

H nk-ken . , , 

39. Hair. 

U khliah 

Ken .... 

40 Head. 

XT khliit .... 

Eaa-ta .... 

41. Tongue. 

U ^'poh .... 

Wat (P^aw^, klnng) 

42. Belly. 

tr tympong . . 

... 

43 Baok. 

IT nar - - . . 

lihak hirj , « 

44. Iron. 

I Ic«i .... 

Khyi, kn (TFa, hsavi) 

45 Gold 

1 mpa . . . 

Ron .... 

46 SilYer 


K©n (JStan^r, pa) • . 

47. Father. 

Ka mai . * . . ; 

Mft (Jfon, a-mai) , . 

48. Mother* 

IT para, n bo iyounger'^ . ] 

Pi ield&r)^ wa 
hyr\ (younger) 

49. Brother. 

Ka para . . . , ] 

Pi ip&n (elder), rra. ip&n, 
bwi pfln (younger'). 

50. Slater. 

U jnprgw . . . ; 

1 T.ii- 

imai (maU)^ (Etany, ke- 
rn ms) 

51. Man. 





Enfciisb* 

KlilUfli (Staudard}. 

Kbaasl (X^ng-ngam) 

Khasfu (Byntong) 

$2 Womau 


• 

• 

Ka briw, ka kjnthei 

A 

• 

^Kaw-k*maw . 


Ka brU) ka kjuthu , 

• 

S3. Wife . 

■ 

ft 


Ka tynga 

• 

• 


Konthavir . • 


Ka slikaw 

• 9 

9 

54r Child • 

« 

► 

ft 

I khun • 

• 

ft 

• 

KhSadinj . « 


£ khdn . 

* • 

ft 

55 Son • 

9 

ft 

1 

U khun • 

» 

ft 

• 

KhOD kohraog . , 


Ukhftn . 

• * 

ft 

5G Daughter 

« 

ft 

ft 

Ka khtin 

« 

ft 

« 

Khon 'r&w-k’inaw . 


Kakhoti . 

• 

ft 

57. 81kre . 

• 

• 

- 

U nir&w 

ft 

• 

ft 

Mmw • . * 


Ubro . 

0 « 

a 

58. Cnltl^tot 

V 

* 

• 

U nongrep, u bai-ep 

ft 

• 

Re-rju-naw ♦ • 


U barep * 

• • 


S9. ^Shepterd 

• 

ft 

ft 

U nong-ip langbrot 


• 

U reO'Bjaiig-lnngbrot 

- 

~U ihare (wft» jbho paitw^i) 

60. God * 

• 

ftl 

« 

UBlci . 

• 


• 

B?el or brei 


U Blii . 

• ft 

• 

«1. D<ml . 

« 

ift 

« 

TJ ksuid * 



• 

Kaoid ■ « 

*• 

IX^ blai-boaih 
god). 

(te, w%ckcd 

62. San . 

* 


• 

Ka BTigi , 

• 



Sngci 


Ka 8ngi , 

* 


63. Moon . 

- 


• 

U bynai • 



• 

B*ni 


TJ b’nfiL . 

■ • 

• 

64. SlSy » 

9 

ft 

• 

U khlur , 



* 

Khloi . 


tf khlur 

- 

* 

65. iJ'iro • 

% 

* 

» 

"&a dmg . 




Doiii] ^ 


I diil, uiu] 

• « 


66 Water 

f 


• 

Ka Urn, . 



- 

Gum 


Ka dm • 

ft ft 


67 How 



* 

Ka lag . 



ft 

iBj . . 


I lung 

« t 


Hol's&. 




Uknlai . 



‘ 

Gma 


Ukuld . 

ft ft 


69 Ootr * 



^ ! 

1 

Ka massi 


« 

• 

Massco 


Ka niasfli , 

' « 


70 Dog . 

* 

• 

V 

U ksew , 


« 

ft 

Ksii, ’flu . . , 


U ksaTT * 



71. Cat . 

ft 

• 

1 

Ka miaw 


ft 

ft 

Miaw 


Ka mia’sr 


, 

72 Ooolc . 

ft 

ft 

. 

TJ siar, u *iai 


4 

ft 

Tai raugbah . 

• ^ 

U alar 

ft 

* 

73 Diujk » 

• 

ft 

1 

1 

ft 

Ka ban . 


ft 

1 

Tau kiap . , 


Ka rapasa 

• a 

ft 

74. Am , 

• 

ft 

ft 

K&kadda 

• 

A 

ft 

Kadda • . 


Ka kadda 

, , 


75. Camel 

fl 

ft 

ft . 

Kant 4 

ft 

• 

• 

Ut, nd.^ . , , 


Ka ut . 

« * 


76. Bird • 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Ka aim . 

ft 

ft 

< 



Ka sim « 

ft ft 

. 

77. Go . 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Leit 

ft 


. 

DA ,, , 


lAi • 

ft ft 


78. Eat 

Khaai— '4 


ft 

ft 

B&m 

ft 

• 

ft 



Baiu 

A * 




Kbtuu (War). 

Pahkxmg (and oilier Mun-Kbiner 
Languagrea). 

Kn^t^ 

Ktt juprew, 

• 

l-p&n, (TFd, rap5n) (^Kha^ 
mvkf aim-kiiii), (jlfon, bi*ao) 

52 Woman. 

Ka luiiig 

w 



(^Kka-mule^ tum*kaw) * 

63 Wife. 

I htin 

« 



I-det, (^Kha^mitk, khawn}^ 
{Aname^ef kon) 

54 Child. 

U htka . 

• 



Kawn i*ixiai ' • 

55. Son. 

K.B. liiln • 

« 



Kawii_ i-pan, (TVa, ikawn 
rap^ 1. 

56 Danghter 

XT ma 



* 


57 Slave. 

U ^akbDt 



• 


58 Citltirator. 

TJ shami 

• 



I»hyaing*ia&k (cowherd) 

69 bhepherd. 

U Pt-ai . 

• 


■« 

Pftia, Pia « 

60. God. 

praidlieb 

• 



Kfinnnx 

OL. Devil 

Ka ;|uiigai, ka Bh’iigui 


Se«iigai . • . • 

62. Sun. 

U p^inai 


• 

* 

Pa-kyo (ET&wcr, phkay^ • 

63 IMooiu 

U kiilaslinit.li 



« 

Hsa man, su-njam 

64 Stai 

X fih’mcn 

• 


« 

liflkwnit (TFfl, ngo), (PaA- 
nar, nmg) 

65. Pile. 

Ka am « 

« 


« 

Emj 

66. W ater. 

I sni 




Gang, (ira, nye), (ATaw, 

nhji) 

67. Houbs. 

"tr kmui - 




Imbyattg - • . 

, 68 Hoi'sa 

K^a massow 



• 

Mik, mx mi-rasli 

(6uZl). 

1 

[ C9 Cow. 

Ulp*!* ' 



9 

HaaO| (Msn> klila) 

70 Dog. 

I<!51 tiiiaw 


• 

9 

A.*myao • . « • 

71. Cat. 

XT «el * 


« 

9 

Tor, (^Biang, yor-reng), 
(^Kha-muJct ycr). 

72 Cook. 

l^.t^pasa 

* 

4 

9 

Fyit (ja ShiXn word) . 

73. Duck. 

Ka kadf^d. 


4 

9 

■* «•« 

74 Asa 

Kanfe 


• 

• 

* 

7 5. Camel. 

Ka Icaom 

« 

• 

m 

Hsim, aim * , , 

76. Bird. 

14» 

• 

m 

» 

Hao, (Miang, lau) 

77. Go 

Ba * 

* 

« 


H&wm * . . * 

78. Bat 
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0 2 




Eoglisb* 


(Stftndftrd) 


Kbassi (Lyji|^J>g4ni) 


KIj»88i (Syntetig) 


79* Sit . 
SO Gt>m$ 
BL Beat 
SB Stand 
S3* Die . 

84. Chve. 

85. Bun ■ 
86 Up . 
87* 

88* Down 
69* Far . 


Shong ^ 

Wan, alia (tn^erjec^ional) 
Shoh, sympat • 
long 
lap 


Maolioug I 

Nei * k 

Bip . « 

Njeng *, 

Njyn-nap, njiap, ^ n3ap 


ClioiJg, fcilioiig . 

Waii> (^nterJeo^^o^lal) 
Shoh, horn, ayihpafc , 
leng 

lap * * . 


• Ai • ■ • « 

• Pliet, mareli * « 

. Ha neiig^ ha jroitg^ Bha 

• Ha jaa . 

• Ha rum, aha ram 

• JiDg.ng&x 


• Ai , « 

nfiDg Ta-hynnyng 

- 9a 

• Ha mm . 

. J’ng-Dfi . 


. Pbeif , * 

« Ha 

, Ha jaa * * 

s Sha wfl^ 


90* Befora* 

91, Bdiind 

92. Wlio* 
98^ What 

94. Why 

95. And . 

96. But . 

97. If , 

98. Yeg . 

99. Ko . 


Ha khymat, ha akwa 
Ha din, sha din * 


TJba (reJaitve), n ei? (*«- 
terrogatm). 


Ka ei, aiuh ? 

l^ei 

Bad 

Hinrei , 
Lada . 
Haloid . 
Em 


Tlhang, ha kh’mat 
Bandon . 

IT-te . 

Mot 

Raw root 

Bad. . , 

Nftroha , . 


Ha-iw 

Tn-ji 


Uba, u i ? 
Kf 
11 


a 


o 


100, Alas 




Hy-uo-nangj^gi ac 


101, Aiaihor . , , 

' U hypa . 

102. Of a father , 

Joog Q kypa 

103, To a father , ^ 

Sna tt kypa 

104, From a fathor . 

Q kypa 

105. Two fatheri 

Ar-ngot kl k 

Kh«ii-<^44 


Jong jia, am pa 


Hftnam pa, tnam pa, ho (or 
by) pa. 


• « 


Ram pa 
Pa 5’-ngttt, ar-ngufc ki k’pa . 


I 

Jong tt *pa 
Sh 
R 

Ar-ngni ki 'pa 







Khaasi (War) 




Palautig (and other MOa-Khnier 
Langnages)* 

Kn^luh 

Slikea 

V 

m 

* 

MCng . • 

79. Sit. 

Wan, ale 

a 

a 

a 

t>e • a . . 

80. Come. 

Ckob, sympat 

* 

* 

a 

Ma • . . • 

8 l» Boat. 

Zeng 

« 

• 

• 

Jilng a • • • 

82. Stand. 

Bp » 

« 


• 

Tam . . • « 

S3. Die. 

M . 

a 

• 

• 


84, Give. 

Fhet 

• 

« 

• 

(TTa, pferayo) . 

85. Knn 

JSiu th*ximn 

• 

• 

a 


86 . Up 

Ti Jan 

a 

« 

a 

Ind&w .... 

87. Kear. 

Sha rem 

• 

9 

* 


88 , ’Down 

Sh*ngui . 

a 

C 

« 

D<jng {Mefnt Ea-'ng’(H&), 

CBahuarj hangai), 

( J.name 0 e^ iQgai), (KliTOAr, 
chlLngfty), (Xpflmc^, sngay). 

89. F»r 

Ti plurang 


a 

a 

l«ai a • » * 

90. Before. 

Di triu 

* 

» 

a 

I-pan * . * * 

91. Behind 

U iHk 

« 

a 

a 

* O** 

92- Who. 

Ka ai * 

• 

* 

a 


' 93. What, 

Axrd 

• 

a 

« 


94, Why. 

B& 

c 

a 

a 

»• ■«« 

95» Axkd. 


• 

a 

a 


96. But, 


• 

a 

a 

• •a aaa 

97. If. 

He-i 

• 

a 

• 


98. Yea. 


• 

a 

« 

«•* 

99. No. 

0*iiilu « 

* 

a 

* 

*•» 

100. Alas 

XT pa • 

• 

a 

» 


101. A father. 

Joa^ % ’pa 

■ 

* 

- 

•*a *• 

102. Of a father. 

Tn tt *pa 

• 

« 

a 


lOS. To a father. 

Ti a *pa • 


m 

- 


104. From a &ilier. 

A.ir-bai i ’pa 


a 

1 

j 


105. TVo fathers. 


Klia^--4S 




J 




Kh^fisi (Sundurd). 

Khaeai (Lyi»g-ng»Dj) 

(Synteng) 

10 <| F«thes-5i 


Ki k’jKi . . . 

Pa , , • 

Ki ’pa • 

107 Of faOiew . 


Jong ki k pti . . • 

Jong p.'i • • I 

Joug ki ’pa 

108 To fathers . 


Sha ki Vpa * 

Hanam pa, team pa . 

1 

Sha ki ’pa 

% 

109. From fathers 

* 

Na h k’pn 

Am-nam pa . . . 

Nil ki *pa « 

110. A daughter 

« 

Ka khun 

Kh{^a ’raw-k’maw • 

Ka khan 

HI. Of a daughter . 

f 

Jong ktk klitlu . 

Jong khOn ’luw-k’maw , 

Jong ka khan « * 

112* To ft daughter , 

« 

Sha ka khfla . 

Bhnam (or tnam) khOn 
’rftw-k’miw . 4 

Sha ka khan 

113 Fi'om a daughter 

> 

Na ka khun_ , « 

Am^nam khon ’I'&w-k'maw 

Na ka khan 

1 14, Two daughters * 

« 

Ar-ngut ki khun kynthei • 

Ai-ngut kUon 

Ar-ngnt ki khan Icynthii 

il5 Dati^ters • 

a 

Ki kfiun kynlhoi . 

Tah khOn ’luw-k’htaw 

Ki khan kynthii • 

116 Of daughters 

« 

Jong ki kliHu kynthei « 

Jong khan ’iawt^k’faaw 

Joug ki khan kynthm 

117 To.daughters « 

* 

Sha ki khun kyntlici • 

Hanam (or tnaix^) khdn 
*raw-k*maw. 

Sha ki khan kynbhai 

118 From daughters , 

e 

Na b khjin kjnthei • « 

Am-nam khan 'raw-k'maw . 

Na ki khan kynthai . 

119, A good man 

t 

U btiw buhha . , * 

Breo ne-mymaag 

U brii babha • 

IJSO Ofagoodman - 

« 

1 Jong u bdw bahha , 

Jong tt ueo re-myrriang 

1 

Jong n brfi babha « 

I 2 l Te & good mau • 

* 

Shft u hrlw babhu • « 

Hanam (or tnam) bieo re* 
myiTiang 

Sha n biu babha . 

122 Froya a good reau 

« 

Na u briw babha » • 

Am-nam breo rc-mymang . 

Na TL brut babha . 

123, Iwo good men , 


Ar-ngnt ki hifw babha 

Aivngut (pt 5*-Dgnt) bwo i-e- 
my rnang . . 

Ar*ngut ki bru babha 

124 Good men . . 


Ki briwjwbha* * 

i U breo le-myirtang • 

E 4 babha . 

125 Of good men 

• 

Jong ki bilw babha . ♦ 

Jong tr Ibdcd ie*niymBug . 

Joug ki bi u babha . 

126. Togoodvmen , 


Shttkibriw babha . • 

Hanam (or tnam) breo re- 
mymang . . , i 

Sha ki bru babha 

127. Prom goddSnen . 

« 

Na b btlw babha , , 

Am-nam hreo re-mytriang . 

Na ki brii babha 

128. A good woman . 

» 

Ka kynthei habha , * 

Eaw-k’m&w re-myiriang . 

Ka kynthm ka babhft 

129. A had hoy. 

] 30. Goou women , 

131 A had girl . 

152 Good 

1 

Ukhynnahbasuhv . 

Ki kynthei bnhha . , 

Ka khynnah basniw . . 

Babhi . . , , 

Khandinj khdn--kohrangie» 
kyncha 

’R&w-k’maw re-mytnang , 

Khandin] ’riw-k’maw i-e- 
kynoha , , , 

Re-myrriang , ^ , 

U khynnah basih 

Ki kynthai ki babh& , 

Ka khynnah ka basih 

Babha • « • 


KhAffl — 46 








KhM\ (W&r) 

PftlatiDg (and etcher Moa^Klmior 
languages)* 

Engluk, 

X e « ■ a 


106 S^aiSseifs, 

1 ’pa a » . 

■a ^aa 

107, Of fathein. 

Tm’p%l a , a . 

* * 

108. Tofaikern. 

Ti i 'pa . 

a. 

109a From ^tkoriu 

Ka bQn . • . . 

• a*. a 

110. jk tiaugiitor. 

Jong ka hfin . 


Ill Of a dangkier. 

Tu ka lifin . « « 


112. To a dangktera 

Ti k& hHu . . a 

a»a««A 

113. From a dang^tar. 

Ar*b&i i kfin b a 


114, Two dangntcra. 

1 hUn hjnthlU a « . 

• A« 

115. Pangktonia 

Jong 1 bun hjnihSi . 


116. Of dangki^ra. 

Tu i hi&n hjnih&i 

aa* M* 

117 To danghtom. 

Ti i hun hyntli&i * « 


118, From daitgktera. 

ir^5tipr€w tynm 


1 19a A good man 

Jong u jnprSw lynm 

««• 4^ 

120, Of a good mAu« 

Tn u juprdw' n ^ft-xjnm a 

— 

121, To a good xnan. 

Ti n jnpiSw n 'wn-rynm 

»a« 

122. From a good man. 

Ar-bSi ki jnprSw ki 

oa*a 

1 23. Two good men. 

I jnppSw rynm a 


124 Good men 

Jong 1 jiiprSw rynm « 

•aa »aa 

1 25, Of good men. 

Tn 1 3 iiprSw rynm 


126. To good men. 

I Ti 1 juprew rynm . * 


127. Ffom good mem 

Ka hyntbai ka wa-iyum 


1 128. A godd woman. 

TJ kymbo n wa^kymman a 

»a 1 

129 , A kad boy- 

, I kynih&i i wa-ryum • 

1 

i 

130 Gwd women 

\ 

Ka kymko ka kymman 

ra« 

131. A bad girl. 

Hynm • . « • 


132, Good* 


XOiui— 47 






IRnJish 

KhBsst (Standard) 

KfaASBi (Lyii" nt;Am) 


Kham (Synteng) 

133. Better 




Khara bhd . • 

Mai-mymang . 

* 

Kap bha • 

« 

4 

134 Befit , 

a 



Bhu tain . . . • 

U re-myrriang khynnaug 

• 

Bbd dnb « . 

■ 

a 

1S5. mgh 

•• 

« 

• 

Jerong . • . • 

J'rong . 

. 

Jrong 

• 

B 

136 Higher 

• 

• 

« 

Kham jerong 

Moi j’rong 

• 

Rap j'rong 

« 

• 

137. Jligiest 

m 

e 

m 

Jerong tarn ... 

IJ le-j’iong khynnaiig 

• 

Jrong dnh 

• 

• 

138. A home 

* 


• 

IT kulai .... 

Gnra korang , 

• 

17 knle . 

* 

a 

139 Am&re 

m 

• 

• 

Ka kuiai . * * 

Gnra konthaw , 


Ka kul5 • « 

• 

• 

140 Horaefi 

m 

* 

• 

Ki knlai . « • « 

Ghira korang met 

• 

Ki knle . 

« 

• 

141. Marofi 

m 


• 

Ki knlai kyathei 

Gni'a konthaw met . 

• 

Ki ka!6 kynthai 

a 

• 

142. A bull 

• 

* 


U massi shinrang 

Masseo kymbah 

• 

G mas9i ahinrang 

• 

143. Aeow 

* 

* 


Ka massi kj^nthei • • 

Maaseo konthaw 

• 

Ka tnasai kynfcbai 

a 

144. Bdls 

• 

• 


Ki massi sliinrang 

Masseo kymbah met . 

• 

Ki raaasi ahinrang . 


145. Gowfi 

m 

. 

• 

Ki masfii kjnthei 

Massco konthaw met 

e 

Ki massi kynthai , 

» 

146. A dog 

a 

f 

* 

U ksew .... 

’Sti korang . , 

• 

U ksaw . 

• 

a 

147. Alntoh 

e 

• 


Kakhow . • • . 

*Sit konthaw . 

• 

Ka ksaw . 

• 

• 

148 Dogfi 

* 

4 

a 

Ki ksew . , • « 

’Su korang met 

• 

Ki ksaw . 

• 

« 

140, Bitchefi 

• 

« 

a 

Ki keew kynthei 

’Su konthaw met 

• 

Ki ksaw kynthai * 

• 

150. A he goat 

* 

• 

m 

tr blang .... 

'Lang korang . 

* 

XJ blang . 


a . 

151. A female goat 

• 

m 

Ka blang. . 

’Lang konthaw 

a 

Ka blang • 

♦ 

« 

152 GoaU 

m 


9 

Ki blang , , ^ 

'Lang met . , 

a 

Ki blan^ . 

. 

« 

153. A male deer 


* 

U bythong (rambhar), a 
fikei (bar^in^ deer') 

Skkw Jcorang (harlting-deer) 

XJ bythong 

• 


154. A female deer 

• 


Ka bythong , . , 

Skaw konthaw 

• 

Ka by thong 

• 

a 

155. Beer. 

* 

« 

• ' 

Kihythoug . , * 

Skdw 

«• 

Bjrtlioilg . , 

• 

• 

156. lam. 

• 

m 

« 

Ngalong, 

Ne re , . . 


Nga man 

• . 

a 

157. Thou art 

• 

• 

-• 

Me long . . * . 

Ml re * 

e 

Mfi man • 

■ 

a 

168; He le 

* 

• 

‘ 

XJ long . . * . 

B-jnre . 

• 

G man , 

• 

m 

Ufi. Yr.ue 

• 

• 

i 

Kgibng , 

jBiiwre • . , 

• 

Ngi man 


• 

jUmai 48 — 


KhAssi (War) 

1 dialing (and other Hon^Klimor 
Laneoages). 


Rap T^nm 



133 Better. 

Rj am tarn, bare • • 

■» • 

134 Best. 

Nn-karong . . 


135 Hjel 

Rap karon^f » • • 

worn 0 

130* Higher. 

Kjdvong tain, barS • , 



137 Highest. 

IT kurui . , » • 

a* *0 

138. A horse 

Ka karttl . • « ^ 

•• 

139. A mare. 

1 karui • • » I 


140» Horses. 

I konii hyuUi&i . • 

* • 

141. Mares* 

Cr massow • • • 


142. A bttlL 

E!a maaaow • 

«■« *0 

143. A cow. 

I maaaow tyrm&i . • 

•a» 

144. Balls. 

1 siABBow hjuth&i « . 

000 a«a 

145. (Tows. 

U kaia • * • • 

Bva a* 

146. A dog. 

Ka krfa • • i • 

*« 

147 AHteb 

1 kaia * « « « 

M0 

148. Bogs 

I kaia kynthai • 


149« Bitches. 

TJ blang • « 

Be (a gOiU) 

150. A he goat. 

Ka blang 


151. A female goat. 

1 blaag . « « • 


152. Goata 

U b3rikong « . 

Ttog (a d^ery * . 

153 A male deer 

EZa bytbong: 


154 A female deer. 

Bythoag 4 


155 Beer. 

Amaa*o • « r « 


156. 1 am. 

AtnaxL«*cL • • ■ 


157. Thoa art. 

Amaa-u < « * • 


168. He is. 

fi-i aman-i • 

* 

169 We are 





Kiig:t^4 


IHiMi (StaudArd) 


(L^ng-iigam) 


Kbasei (S^rnUng). 


160. You are . - • 

Phi long . 

361. THej are . 

Ki long , , * 

162. I "wafi . « 

Nga la Song . e 

163. Tkou waet 

Me la long . « 

164, He 17118 * * • 

U la loQ^ 

166. We were 

Ngi la long 

166, You wore . 

Phi la long 

167. They were 

Ki la long 

168. Be * • • 

Long 

169 To he , • • 

Ba’n long 

170 Being . . 

Da long, ba long 

17L Having been 

Ynda la long, haba la long 

172. I may be . 

Hga lah ha*n long 

173. lehallbe . 

K‘ga*n long , . 

174. I Bhottld bo . * 

Ka doi ba nga’n long 

175. Beat. • . * 

Shoh 

176. To beat . 

Ba’n shoh , 

177. Beanng 

Da shoh, ehoh • 

178. Having beaten . 

Ynda la shoh, haha la shoh 

179. I beat • • • 

Nga shoh 

ISO. Thonbeateet 

Me shoh . . . , 

ISI. Hebeato . 

TJ shoh ... 

182. We beat * * *1 

Hgiahoh * * . 

183. Ton beat • • * 

PhiBboh . 

184. They beat . 

Ki ahoh . 

m I beat (Po# Tem) . 

Kga la ^oL 

136. Thou beafceat (Past 

Me la shoh , 

Tms9), 


IOiaGi-60 



Phiaw re ... 

Phi man . 

Kiw ra . . * 

Ki man . • 

Ne im let 

Em hi 6 . 

Mei^m let, mi*m let • , 

Em hi mi . 

U-iu im let • • 

Em hi u . 

Biaw tm let . 

Em Hi. 

Phigw im let • 

Man hi phi 

Kiw im let . 

Man hi ki 

Mcit .... 

Man, em 

Hat melt 

JJ (ia) em 

[Im]{?),[dangun] (P) . 

Dei wa . 

[Lah im letj (?) • 

Eaba da 

Ne lah meit myrnong let 

Jan em hi 5 


U em 0 , . 

Ne daw ban long 

Em kam . . 

Bip «... 

1 

Sympat . 

Eip mnnjia 

U sympat 

• » * 4 # 

Ba sympat • 

Lah lip let . . . 

Da dep sympat 

Ne rip . 

Wa sympat 0 , 

Mi np . 

Wa sympat mi . 

D-]ti np . . * 

Wa sympat n . 

Rip bl&w « « 

Wa sympat 1 « 

Rip phiaw 

Wa i^pat phi 

Eip kiw . . . . 

Wa sympat Iri • 

Re rip let 

Da bom 0 

Minplet 

Da dep bom mi 


Khsaai CW&r). 


Psli^ung (and other Mon-Khmer 
I»angnagC8) 


KnglislN 


fihi axulua-iai 
Aman-io 
AlL»lie-iLge 
Ah’m-y . 
Ah. ha n . 
Ahhii , 
Ah hi hai 
Ah hi id • 


160, 

161, 

162. 

16B. 

]64. 

165. 

166. 
167. 


Man, ah * • 

Ja man or ju ah 

» 



De-ia 


• 


Kafc a dfb . 

# 

« 

... •« 

Eh nge ju ah . 

a 

« 

.... 

Ju ah 6 . 



* • 

Ah katn ^n-man 

• 

m 

.. .. 

Sympat • 

a 



Ju sympat 

• 


* * 

A sympat . 

a 

« 


Ha dep sympas 

• 

■ 

*• 

A sympat o 

e 


... 

A sympat'm 

o 



A sympat u 

• 


«« «*4 

A sympat i 

• 


• • 

A sympat hi 


a 


A 8ympat-ie 

* 



Ha choh nge • 

• 

« 

... 

Da dep choh'ia 

m 

ft 



168. 

169. 

170 

171 

172 
173. 

174 

175 

176 
177. 
178 

179. 

180. 
181 
182. 
183. 
184 

185. 

186. 


Y^ov. are. 

They are, 

I waa. 

Thou wast. 

He wa&, 

W® were. 

Ton were 
They were. 

Be. 

To be. 

Being. 

HaTOig been. 

I may he. 

I shall he 
I should bo 
Beat 
To Iscai: 
Beating. 
Having beaten 
I beat. 

Thou, bcatest 
He beats 


"We beat. 
Tou beat. 


They beat 

I beat iJPast Tetw). 


Thoti beateet (Foai 
Tense}. 


£hafii-«-Sl 

M 2 


EngUfh 

£bassi (StsndArd). 

Khau' {Lyr.g-ngsm). 

Kbsflsi (Synteog). 

187 Ho boat {Past Ttnst) . 

U la slioh . • « 

TJ- 3 a np lot 


Da bom n 

• 

188. We beat (Fasi Tmse) . 

Hgi la shoh . • • 

Biawiiplet 


Da bom ! • . • 

• 

18^^. Ton beat {FaatTmse) 

Fhi La shoh . . t 

Phiaw np let . 


Da bom phi 

• 

190. They beat (PasJ Tsnsa) 

Ki la shoh * • 

Kiw rip let 


Da bom ki • • 

• 

191* I am beatijig 

Nga dang fthoh 

Ne dang np • . 


Dang sympat 0 


193. 1 was beating 

iRga la dang shoh 

No dang iip nan 


Haba dang sympat 0 . 

• 

198. 1 bad beaten 

}fga la.lah shoh • 

Ke rip let • 


Da dop sympat 0 # - 


194 I may beat « 

Nga lah ba’n shoh 

No np jam « « 


le hi 0 a sympat 

• 

m laballbbai 

Nga-’n (ngan) shoh . 

Ne rynip . * 

• 

U sympat 


196 TIikw wilt beat . 

Me^n shoh 

Ma-mi np . • 


U bom mi 

• 

19? He will beat 

U*n shoh .... 

U-jn lymp, holeh lynip 


U bom n 

• 

198. We shall beat 

Ngi*& shoh , f 

Rip biaw, law rynip . 


U bom i 

• 

109. Ton win beat . • 

Fhi'n shoh 

Phiaw np • 


U bom phi 


300. They will beat . 

Ki’n shoh 

Kiw rynip 


U bom ki 


SOI. I BhouUbeat 

Ka del ba Dga*n shoh 

Ne duw lyuip . 


Em kam u sympat ^ . 


303. 1 am beaten 

Bang la shoh la nga . 

Dang rip let s’ne 


Da shoh ia nga 

• 

20S. I was beaten 

La shoh la nga 

Lah np lot s’ne 


Da dep shoh la nga . 

• 

204 1 shall be beaten 

Yn shoh ia nga 

Ne shah rymp 


Da n shoh ia nga 

• 

205 I go • . . 

Nga leit . , , , 

Ne dynih (? J ahall go) 


Wa lui 0 , 

a 

206 Thou goest 

Me leit • . , . 

Ml dynih , 


Wa lai mi . * 

. 

307 Eagoea - 

U leit . 1 . , 

U-jn dymh * 


Wa lai n , ^ 

4 

208. Wc go 

Ngi leit , . , , 

Fi&w dynih , 


Wa lai f . . , 


209. Ton go , • 

phi leit . * , . 

Phliw dynih . . 


Wa lai phi . , 

9 

310 They go . 

Ki leit « . ^ 

Kiw vk 


Wa Ui ia . • 

a 

211 I went . 

Nga la leit . ^ 

ttili let , 


Da dep lai . 


312. Thon wentast 

Me la leit 

Miiahdihlet . , 


Da dop lai mi . 


2l3* He went • * 

Shad-. 52 ' 

U la leit * 

E-jn lah dih let , 


Da dep lai n . 



Klififtsi (WarK 


ral&nag (and other Mon-Khmci 
Languages) 


Hiogliah, 







Khasai (Lyng ngam) 

Kbassi (Syntcnp; 

214 went * 

l^gi la leit . • 

Blaw lah dih let 

Da lai 1 . , , ^ 

315 Toe went • . 

Phi la ieit . . . 

Phiaw lah dih let 

Da lai phi , . 

S16 Thej went * 

E[i la leit , , , 

Kxw lah diK let 

Da IM ki . . , , 

31T* Oo . . * • 

Leit • . , . 

Dih , • . , 

Lai • • « • • 

318. Going • . • 

Da leit . , « * 

Bang dih . , . 

Dang lai , 

319. Gone • * ^ 

La !ah leit , , • 

Jj&h dih » • , 4 

Da lai . 

320. What is |oxir name ^ . 

Ka-ei ka k>rteng jong phi P 

At mt a^mi P . 

1 i pyrtmt mi . 

231, How old 2 ® this horse ^ 

U don katno snem nne u 
kulai ? 

Tymmin katnet let nni n 
gura P 

Katwon i yrts mi u kul§ , 

322. How far is it from liere 
to Kashmir ? 

Ka jiug-ngai katno nangno 
sha Kashmir ? 

J’ng-ngi let-net thnim- 
amni lat Kashmir P 

Katwon ba jmg-ngii aeimi 
ha Kashmir P 

323 How manj eons are 
there in yonr father’'s 
hoiLEe ? 

Katno ngttt ki khun ahin- 
rang kiiadon ha ing u 
kypa jong phi ^ 

Jym-met ngufe n jcnan 
korang ha inj jong u pa 
am-mi ? 

Katun ngnt ki khdn shin- 
rang ba em ha inng n 'pa 
mi ? 

234 I haye walked a long 
way to-day 

Nga dang la laid jing-ngai eh 
mynta ka sngi. 

Ne lah dih te j’ng-ngi hede 
angei ni 

Yne te da jing-ngli Bih fca 
lai 0. 

225. The son of my uncle is 
mamed to his sister. 

U khdn jong n kyn-ngijong 
nga E shong kunm la ka 
para ]ong u. 

0 khan jong anang am-ne 
shong konthaw se hymbn 
am-jn 

U khdn n ma-d liii ktuim n 
ha ka p&in a. 

226, In the house is the sad- 
dle of the Whitehorse 

Ha i Ing don fca jin iong n 
kulai hh. 

Ha mj im jm am gura hh . 

Ha inng om ka im n knle 
bahh. 

327. Put the saddle upon his 
back. 

Bnh kajin halor ka iug- 
dong jong n. 

Byk jm ha phat jong ju . 

Bnh ka jin ha ryngkhi u , 

328, I haye beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

Nga la shoh bdn ding ia u 
khun jong u 

He np let se n khOn jong ja 
bun thap let 

Da shoh 0 n khdn n bun 
dem 

229. He is graaing cattle on 
the top of &e hill 

U ap masBi ha khllh n liim 

U-ju dang pynbang n 
phlang ae jing-rynnei ha 
pyndeng Ism 

Share masei u ha j rong lum 

330, He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

U dang shong halor a kulai 
hapoh utai u ding. 

U-ju dang ohong gura ha 
mm diang. 

Shong u ha j'rong n knle 
hapoh nto n dein. 

331 . Hib brother is taller 
than hia sister, 

\ 

TJ para jong n kham 
jerong la la ka para 

Hymbu khOn korang jong 
JU bad mm j’rong se ^raw- 
k’maw hymbu am-^u 

TJ pain u dang rap jrong u 
la ka pam n. 

233“ The prieeof that is two 
mpees and a half. 

Ka dOr jong katai ka long 
ar phiah 

Ka dor jong katei long ar- 
plah. 

1 dor itn Sr phiah • o 

233, Hy father Hyes in that 
small house. 

IF kypa jong nga tl shong 
ha itai i ing. 

Pa am-ne ohong ha tei mi 
dohdxt. 

JJ ’paOflhongn ns i te i 
khian xung 

334. Giro this mpee to him. 

likanekatjngkahan , 

Ai tangka-nih he jn , 

E kam Jca tyngka ha n 

Khm^U — * — ™_| 





Kbaasi (Wir) 

Palttung (&iid other Mon* Khmer 
Languagea) 

Bngdhh. 

Du lia 1 . * 

• • 

214* "We wenf; 

Pn Ha In 


215* You went 

Dsb liu is . « • 


216- They went 

Liu * , » * 


217 Go. 

Dang* IiS • . • • 

• •• 

218, Going, 

Dep ha * 


2L9, Gone 

1 ai i tawiang^m « • 


220. What is your name P 

Sbi hymbaTv i yrta nne u 
kruni. 

■ * * 

221. How old IS this horse P 

Katniah Bhngui tine tn 
Kashmir ? 


222 How far is it from here 
to Kashmir P 

Shi hymbaw hai i han tyrinai 
a ab ti sni n pa^m ? 


223. How many sons are 
there m your father’s 
house. 

Dang le da sh'sigtli dhop ie 
a lie nge. 


224. I hsTe walked a long 
way to-day. 

U hto n new ngo shke phrai 
m ti ka para xi« 

®a« mr 

225. Tl^e son of my uncle is 
married to Ids sister. 

Ti sni ah ka jin n knmi 
slang* 


226. In the house is the sad- 
dle of the white horse 

Tai ka jin ti fcympong n 


227 Put the saddle upon 
his back. 

Da shoh C xl h&n a bon ot 
le* 


828 I have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 

A shanii znassow n imbmal 
p'deng. 


229* He IS grazing cattle on 
the top of the hiU. 

Shlda n tikn&i korm ii poh 
nte u twSa 


230. He is sitting on a hors© 
under theft tree 

Hap karong bar© "n para 
n ha ka para n. 


231. His brother la taller 
than his sister. 

I d5r ile a’'phLtuh , » « 


232 The pne© of that is two 
rupees and a half. 

U 0 Ahia n id t® i hto 

Bol, 


8SS. Hy &tlier lives m that 
ismall house. 

Ai kan® ka i^ngka ti^w * 


23 A Give this rupee to him. 

• — — Kliaa— » 





KhaMi (Lyog^ngam) 


Kh&sai (Synleng) 


335. Take ihoi^ rtipees from 

Mm. 


Sbim ia kifco ki tyngka ua n 


Thom tangka am-nam ju-tu Him noh kitn ki tyngka m 

n. 


235* him fFcll and bind 
him with ropes 


Shoh bha la u, bad teh la de 
u da u fcyllai 


Rip dam riang se ju, bad Sympat a baba jem hop, fee 
khom se ]n ba lyng k’nao khnm wot n da u tylle 


237. Draw water from the 
well. 


Tong um na ka pukn 


Tong gum am ’um-thle5 . Tong mn na thln-nm . . I 


238 Walk before me 


239, Whose boy cornea be- 
hind yon ? 


Nang laid haphrang ]ong 
nga 

U khynnah jong no u ba 
bud nadin jong phi ? 


Hih hih-ylhang aniV*ne . Lai ha phrang 0 


U khon-din] jong lak wan IT ]ong a i n knynnah n 
ha handon am-phiaw ? wa bnd nadin mi ? 


240 SVom whom did yon 
buy that ? 


Na no phila thied lakata? Am-net pbiaw thoh ukydu ? Nei-i tbied phi ka tu ? 


241. From a shopkeeper of 
the Tillage. 


Na uha shong dnkan eha 
shnong 


Am chong dnkhan ha ]*nong Na u badai dnkiin na 

ahnong 


WiMW.'tl y ^ • The for well in the foUowing cdnimi* ('Mt-fWo, 
gl, ^ cofrc*|HKnd to a Btandard which is not however in ubo 




SIAMESE-OHINESE FAMILY. 

'rh« Siamese-Chinese family of Indo-Chinese languages includes Tai, Karen, and 
Chinese. Of these, Tai is the only one which falls within the limits of the present Survey. 
Karen is spoken in Burma, and Chinese is not a vernacular of British India. 

Tai is a group of languages, including Siamese and Lao of Siam, Lii and Khiin of the 
trans'Salwin Shan States, Shan of Burma and Tun-nan, and Ahom, Khamti, other 
dialects of Assam. As the languages of Burma do not form a part of our present inquiries, 

the A^m Tai languages are the only ones which will be considered in detail in the 
following pages. 
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Tai Group. 


GENERAL INTRODUOTION. 

The Tai or Sham languages all belong to the Siamese-Chin^e family of iho ludo- 
Chinese forms of speech. They hence show many points of contact with Chinese. 

The signification of the word ‘ Tai which is used by all branches of the Shams eAoept 
the Siamese, is unknown. The Siamese change the first letter to TK prorounciiv^ 
word ‘ Thai ’ and giving it the meaning of ‘ free This appears to be n modificatioTi of 
the original word to commemorate some prominent eyent in their early history. Kie 
word ‘ Siam ’ is most probably an Anglicism of the Portuguese or Italian ‘ Sciam which 
is an attempt to write ‘Sham’. The origin of the word ‘Sham’ or, os the 
pronounce it, ‘ Shan ’ itself is as yet an unexplained riddle. I shall henceforth em,>loy 
the Burmese spelling of the name. 

The Tai^ race, in its different branches, is beyond all question the most widely tsprevl 
of any in the IndOi-Chinese Peninsula and eyen in parts beyond the Peninsula, and ii -e 
certainly the most num^ous. Its members are to be found from Assam to far into the 
Chinese province of Ewang-si and from Bangkok to the interior of Tun-nan. Pciiiaps 
they extend eyen further. As will be seen, the various forms of languages spoken i.y 
them fall into two closely connected groups, a Northern and a Southern. The ■‘h-. 
includes Khamti, Chinese Shan, and Burmese Shan, together with the ancioul hi-.Ji 
lan'^uage now extinct ; and the latter includes Lao and Siamese. They have seven eh.* 
tinct forms of written character— the Ahom, the Cis-Salwin Shan, the E.hamti, and 
the Tai Mau (Chinese Shan), the Lii and Khun (trans-Sahuu Slians), tlie Lao, Hio 

Siamese. ‘ 

As a rule the languages of each group are mutually comprehensible amongst tliero- 
selves, hut the two groups differ somewhat widely. At the same time Ahom (which Is 
Northern) contains many forms which have been lost in the modem languages ul i’u> 
group, but which still survive in Siamese (which is Southern). The greatest bar to mutual 
intelligence is said to be that the tones of the same word in different languages do not 
always correspond. 

South-Western China was the original home of the Tai people, or rather w'as ihn 
region where they attained to a marked separate development as a people. Prom Ihence 
they migrated into Upper Burma. According to Dr. Cushing, these migrations began 
about two thousand years ago. Probably the first swarms were small and were, due 
rather to restlessness of character than to exterior force. Later, however, larger and more 
important migrations were undoubtedly due to the pressure of Chinese invasion and con- 
quest A great wave of Tai migration descended in the sixth centuiy of our era from the 
mountains of Southern I un-nau into the Nam Mau or Shweli Valley and the adjacent 
re'^ions, and through it that valley became tbe centre of Shan political power. The early 
history of the Shans in Burma is obscure. A powerful kingdom grew up called Mting 
Mau Long. Its capital was originally S6 Lan, about thirteen miles east of the modem 

of what follow, i. W on Me«». Scott «a Hardimaa'i Qazettm of Up^ Bnrm ^nd tie SimMatee. 
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Mm Kham on the ShweH, hut in 1204 A.D. was moved to the present Miing Mau.^ 
Prom the Nam Man the Shans spread south-east over the present Shan States, north into 
the present Khamti region, and west of the Irrawaddy into aU the country lying between 
it, the Chindwin, and Assam. Centuries later they overran and conquered Assam itself. 
Not only does tradition assert that these Shans of Upper Burma are the oldest^ branch of 
the Tai family, hut they are always spoken of by other branches as the Tai Long, or 
Great Tai, while the other branches callthemselves Tat Noi, or Little Tai. 

These earliest settlers and other parties from Yon-nan gradually pressed southwards, 
hot the process was slow. It was not until the fourteenth century of our era that the 
Siamese Tai established themselves in the great delta of the Mbnam, between Cambodia 


and the Mon country. 

The power of the Burmese Shans reached its climax in the closing years of the thir- 
teenth century, and thereafter gradually decayed. The Siamese and Lao dependencies 
became a separate kingdom under the suzerainty of Aynthia, the old capital of Siam. 
Wars with Burma and China were frequent and the invasions of the Chinese caused great 
loss. At the commencement of the seventeenth century Shan history merges into Burmese 
history, and the Shan principalities, though they were always restive and given to fre- 
quent rebellions and to intestine wars, never succeeded in throwing off the yoke of the 
Bnrmans, Henceforth, the Shans must be considered under four sections. 

These are: — (1) the South-Eastern Shans; (2) the South-Western Shans; (3) the 
North-Eastern Shans ; and t4) the North-Western Shans. 

(1) The South-Eastern Shans include most of those settled east of the Salwin. 
Amongst them are the Siamese, the Lao, and the Lii and Khiin. Less subject to 
Burmese control, they have been more favourably circumstanced for preserving their 
national characteristics. Consequently, both in dialect and written character, the dif - 
ferenoe between the Tai east and west of the Salwin is very marked, much more so than 
between the Southern and Northern Shans of the Irrawaddy basin. 

(2) The South-Western Shans are those occupying the Southern Shan States. The 
Tai came there much later than they did to the northern portion of the country occupied 
by them. They also came much earlier under the influence of the Burmese. They need 
not occupy ns further. 

(3) The North-Eastern Shans are what are generally known as Chinese Shans or Tai 
Man. They occupy the part of Yiin-nan which bulges westwards towards the Irrawaddy. 
The bulk of them are Chinese subjects. The frontier line between them and the North- 

Western Shans may be taken as the Eiver Shweli, and practically bisects the old Man 
Shan kingdom. 


(4) The North- Western and the North-Eastern Shans may together be called the 
Northern Shans. There are a few dialectic differences between the forms of speech 
^byao^rttenandbytteSoath.'VTesternShm.butthe language ia ptaotteaUy 
the rame. The North-Western Shans are most arectly connected with the present 
mimy, as from them came the Shans ot Assam, with whom alone this Saivey imme- 
la e y ea s, ey ^ spread over the North of Burma proper from Manipur aud 
Bhamo. They were comple tely subjugated by the Burmese, and have become 

i«ut Wow it. ^ ^ latitude. The Shweli aud Nftm Khim (written ‘ Namkam ’) will be 
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largely assimilated to them. They have also suffered much from the attacks of the 
Kachins. These would have finished what the Bui’mese began if it had not 1)cen for the 
British annexation, and the North-Western Shans would have disappeared as completely 
as the Ahoms in Assam. Shans are still found for a hundred miles or so north of Mung 
Kdng (Mogaung), but their villages are few in number, and most of the Tai have fled 
before Burman oppression and Kachin invasion. Among them we must mention the 
Khamtis, whose home in Upper Burma is still practically unexplored, and about whom 
little is known. British influence has not yet been directly established. There are a 
couple of small Khamti States along the upper course of the Chindwin near the Manipur 
frontier, named Shdng-shup and Smgkaling, and there is a larger settlement close to the 
north-east corner of Assam, beyond the Lakhimpiir frontier. The migration of the 
Khamtis into Assam will be dealt with subsequently.^ 

We are now in a position to trace the entry of the Tai into Assam. The Linguistic 
Survey does not extend to Burma, and hence all that precedes is only introductory to the 
remarks on the real subject of investigation. The earliest Tai immigrants into Assam 
were the Ahoms, of whom I take the following account (with a few verbal alterations) 
from Mr. Gait’s Eeport on the Census of Assam for 1891, pp. 280 and ff. : — 

The Ahoms are tihe descendants of those Sh^s who, under the leadership of Ohukapha, crossed the Patkoi 
ahont 1228 A.D. (or just' about the tirae when Knblai Kaan was establishing his power in China), and entered 
the upper portion of the provinoe, to which they have given their name * The Ahoms were not apparently a 
very large tribe, and they consequently took some tune to consolidate their power in Upper Assam. They were 
engaged for several hundred years in conflicts with the Chntiyas and Kacharia, and it was not till 1540 A.D. 
that they finally overthrew the latter, and established their rule as far as the Eallang. The power of the 
Chutiyas had been broken, and their king slam, some forty years earlier. In 1562 A.D., the Koch king, Nar 
Narayan, who was then at the zenith of his power, invaded their territory, and in the following year he 
inflicted a decisive defeat on them and sacked their capital Subsequently, the Koch kingdom was divided into 
two parts, and as its power deolmed, that of the Ahoms increased, and the Eajas of Jamtia, Dimarua, and 
others, who had formerly been feudatories of Bitwa Singh, aoknovledged the suzerainty of the Ahoms. The 
Musalmans on several occasions invaded their country, hut never succeeded in permanently annexing it. A 
Pathan named Tnrbnk led an army as fat as Kollabar in 1506, and defeated the Ahoms there, but was m 
his turn beaten and cbased as far as the KaratSya. The next invasion was le^d by Saiyad Babakar and 
Satrajit in 1627, but was equally unsnccessfnl. Their army was cut up, and the Ahoms established their sway 
as far as Gauhati. In 1663 A.D. Mir Jnmla invaded the country with a large army, and after some fighting 
took the capital. The Ahom Baja fled eastwards, and worried the Musalmans by a constant guerilla warfare 
during the rains. This, together with the difficulty of obtaining supplies, the extreme nnhealthiness 
of the climate, and the consequent heavy mortality among hi a troops, who threatened to mutiny, made 

' For further infoimation regarding the Tai m Upper Burma, the leader le referred to the admirable monograph on 
the Shan States and the Tai id Vol. i, Pt. i. pp 187 and fi. of the GazeUeer of Upper Burma and the Shan Statea 
already referred to. Nearly the whole of what preoedee is made up of quotations from it, and can claim no originality. 

> Many different derirations of toe name of the piovince have been suggested, and some of these ignore the undoubted 
fact stated above, vis., that the country derives its name from the Ahoms, and not the Ahoms from the country. The old 
name for the ootintTy conquered by the Ahoms was Saumarpith. Prior to the advent of these ShSns, the term Assam or 
Ah(5m was unknown, and when it is first met with, it is found ss the designation by which they were known to the pwple of 
the West. Thus, in the manuscript Piuna\name\ of BajS Lakhi Narayan Knar of Hauh Mohanpnr, we find it stated 
that Nar Nsrayan took an army to attack « Aeam,” that “ Asam ” fled, eventually became tributary, etc. So also in the 
PSdtthShnSmh it is stated that "Asam” borders on " Hfijo” (Kamrup and Goalpara) and refers to the people of the 
country as Assamese, In Fathiya i ’Ibriyah it is stated that the inhabitants belong to two races, the Assamese and the 
Kttlita (Kalita). There can, I think, be no doubt that the word was fiist applied to the Moms, and subsequently to the 
country thev conquered. Its use was afterwards extended by us and made to inolude the whole of the Brahmaputra Valley, 
and when the Province, ns now constituted, was formed in 1874, the word was given a still more extended meaning, and now 
stands for the whole of the Chief Commissionership, including the Surma Vailey and Hill Districts. 

How the name came to he applied to the tribe is still unknown The explanation usually offered, that they are called 
‘A-sama' (the Sanskrit word meaning ‘peerless’) by the Horans and BorShis, whom they conquered, on acoount of their 
skill in ruling, is' based on the aseumption that these tribes bad abandoned their own Indo-Chinese dialeoti more than eight 
hundred years ago, an assumption which is cleaily enoneons. [According to some, the last syllable of AaSm is simply Shtm 
or ‘ ShSn.’ In that ease ' Ahom ’ would he an Assamese corruption of ‘ AsSm . Q. A. G.] 
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Mk gM to patch up a peace, which he did, and retreated rapidly to Bengal, where he died shortly 

afterwards. The Ahoms then again took Gauhati, and made the Koch kings of Mangaldai and Beltoia 
thair tnhntanes. They defeated another Mngalman army led by Eajii Bam Singh, and extended their 
boEadary to the Monass. The Ahoms were then at the height of their power ; all the minor rulers of the 
eonntry acknowledged their supremacy, and even the Dada^, Miris, and other hill tribes desisted from 
miding on their subjects. But even then the decline was at hand. They had for some time hankered after 
HmdmBm, and the Bajas had for years been in the habit of taking a Hindu as well as a Shan name Even- 
trually Rudra Singh, alias Chukmngpha, who became king in 1695, resolved to make a public pi ofession of 
Hinduism. He was too proud to become the disciple of ^ Bub 3 ect, and so sent for K?ishna-ram Bhattacharjya, 
Sikta Gosam of Nadia The Gosam came, but the Baja hesitated to take the final step, and died m 1714 
while stiil unconverted. His son Sib Singh succeeded Mm, and became a disciple of Kyishna-i to, who was 
allowed to occupy the temple of Eamakhya, lu his reign the seeds of future dissension were sown by the 
pergecution of the Moammas, while the pride of race, which had hitherto sustained the Ahoms, began to dis- 
appear, and those who had failed to embrace Hinduism were looked upon as a separate and lower class, instead 
of being respected aa members of the ruling tribe, At the same time, their habits began to change, and instead 
of being like barbarians but mighty Kshattriyas, they became, like Brahmans, poweiful m talk only.’* Pa- 
kiotio feeling soon disappeared, and the country was filled with dissensions, chief amongst which was the 
rebellion of the Moamarias, which was followed by the revolt of the Koch kings of Danang, Captain Welsh 
was deputed by Lord Cornwallis to help the King Ganri-nto Singh, who was then being besieged at Gauhati 
and with his aid he was once more freed from his enemies. At this juncture, Sir John Shore succeeded to the 
Governor-Generalship, and one of Ms first acta was to recall Welsh (l794i A.D.) after whose departure the 
country was given again over to anarchy. The aid of the Burmese was then invoked (1816 A.D ) and the 
late remained m the country until 1824, when they were driven out by our troops, and the country was 
annexed. 

The Ahoms have left at least two important legacies to Assam, the sense of the 
importance of history, and the system of administration. The former will be briefly 
dealt with when I treat of the literatures of the Tai languages. I base the followino* 

account of the system of Ahom administration on what we are told in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India. 


It was not the soil, so much as the cultivators of the soil, that were regarded as 
the property of the Ahom State. The entire scheme of administration M as based upon 
the obligation of pmonal service, due from every individual. Each male inhabitant 
above the age of sixteen years was denominated a pmk, and was enlisted as a member of 
a vast army of public servants., Three pdiks made up a got, and one pdik from each got 
was, in theory, always on duty. A larger division, called a Mel, consisted of tiventy gots 
at the head of which was a bdra. Over each hundred gots was a mkgd and ovm- ^ch 
thousand gots a kandrl. The whole population, thus classified into regiments and 
brigades, M'as ready to take the field on the shortest notice. But this system was not oulv 
used for military purposes; it supplied also the machinery by ubich public works were 
conducts, and the revenue raised. Every pdik was liable to render personal seiwice to 
tlm or to pay a poll-tax if his attendance was not ro(iuired. The Ahom princes were 
e ^ Toinis la ors, but hard taskmasters. It was by pdik organization that they 
wete able to repei the Muhammadan invaders, and to construct those great public works 
still scattered throughout the Province in the form of embankments and tanks. 
memory Of of forced labox. ha, so deep into minds of fte n2l 

ro«ton, that at the present day it is reoloned a badge of semtnde to accept emlv 
J^t m^^hc worts. Onr oi,dl officers find it very diffionlt to attract labour cT/; 

The <tage of the speech of the Ahoms into Assamese can he very clcarlT traced 

wpper-plale inscriptions were in the Ahom language and cLracter’ 
Next they appear m a biglot fom, and finally in Assamese or San.4. Whcn “^ 
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began to take Hindu officials tlie court language at first continued to be Abom, but it 
was gradually supplanted by Assamese, and now Abom is known by only a few priests.^ 

Tbe following account of tbe Khamtis is based on the late Mr. B. Stack’s note on 
pages 84 and ff. of tbe Census Report of Assam for 1881, on Mr. Gait’s note on page 28S 
of tbe similar report for 1891, and on Captain P. R. Gurdon’s article On the KhdmtU, in 
Volume xxTii(1896) of tbe Journal of tbe Royal Asiatic Society, pages 157 and ff. 

The Ehamtis were originally a North Shan tribe whose bead-quarters appear to hare 
been round Mung Kdng (Mogaung) in Upper Burma. Miing Kfing was tbe last of tbe 
Northern Shan States (commonly called tbe kingdom of Pong) to maintain a condition of 
semi-independence, and was finally conquered by tbe Burmese King Alompbra in tbe 
middle of the eighteenth century. After tbe capture of Mung Kbng a number of Khamtis 
migrated north, and settled in a vaUey high up the Irrawaddy in latitude 27° and 28° north, 
eastwart's of tbe frontier of Lakbimpur. This country was known to tbe Assamese as 
Bor Kbamti or Great Khamti Land. Captain Wilcox visited it in 1826, and found tbe 
Khamtis living in tbe midst of an alien population, tbe descendants of races whom their 
ancestors bad subjugated. Their kinsmen, tbe Ahoms, bad long been settled in Eastern 
Assam, a ad u.'ave them permission to establish themselves on tbe Tengapani River. 
Before long they rose against tbe Abom king, and ejected tbe Governor of Sadiya, tbe 
Kbamti chief taking Ms place. Being unable to oust Mm, tbe Aboms recognised tbe 
latter as governing on their behalf. This occurred early in tbe nineteenth century. 
During his rule the Khamtis reduced tbe local Assamese to slavery, and it is probably 
owing ti' tbe discontent caused by our releasing these slaves that they rebelled in 1839 
A.D. They succeeded in surprising tbe Sadiya garrison, and in murdering Colonel White, 
who was m command there, but were eventually defeated and scattered about tbe 
country. During tbe following year many of them returned to their former home in 
Bor Kbamti, wMle tbe remainder were divided into four parties and settled in different 
parts of the Lakbimpur District. In 1860 a fresh • colony, numbering three to fonr 
hundred people, came and settled in Assam. In 1891, the total number of Khamtis in 
the Province was 3,040. They are Buddhists, and are far more civilised than most of the 


^ I am indebted to Mr. Gait for the following details regarding the ousting of the Ahom language by Assamese* 
Biahmans began to obtain office at the Ahom court, chiefly as Icatahuax envoys, €arly in tbe oeventeenth century, but Ahom 
was still the means of oomrannication between the king and his ministers At the time of the Muhammadan invasion m 1662 
the Ahoms would still accept food froir persons of any caste, and would eat all kinds of flesh, except that of hanaan beings, 
whether of animals that had been killed or that had died a natm^al death^ Gad^h&r Singh (1681-96) was a friend of the 
^akta Hindus, and persecuted Yaiahnavas who had then spread over the land. We have seen how Eudia Singh (1696-1714) 
sent for a Hindu piiest, and how his son and successor, Sib Singh, formally adopted Hinduism. During this king’s reign 
Hinduism became the dominant religion, and the Ahoraa who did not accept it were looked upon as a degraded okss. Ihi 
influence of the Deodbais, or priests of the old Ahom religion, levived for a time about 1776. Similarly, Assamese, as a 
language, began to oust Ahom about the beginning of tbo eighteenth century, and fiom about 1720 it was no longer necesBary 
for Hindu offioe-seekeis to learn the latter langasge. It probably remained the spoken language of the Ahoms themselves 
until towards the end of tbe eighteenth centniy, and of the Deodhais for about fifty longer. Even among the lattey* 
it has been a dead language for over fifty years, and the number who still retain a decent knowledge of at is extremely Hmited, 
being barely a dozen all told. 

The completeness with which tbe Ahom language was ousted is remarkable. There are now barely fifty words m com- 
mon use which can bo traced to an Ahom origin. The reaaoa probably is that the Shorn people always foimed a very small 
proportion of tbe population of the Assam Talley, and that, as their rule expanded and other tribes were brought tinder their 
control, it was neoeasarv to have some lingua franca. The choice lay between Shorn and Assamese. The ktter, being an Arytn 
knguage, had the greater vitality, and the influeuoe of the Hindu pneata was also strongly in its favour. The latter alone 
would probably not have sufficed In Maui purs .where there waa no indigenous populatiop speaking an Aryan langoage, the 
people became enthuskstio Hindus without giving up their native language, although that langufige, unlike Ahom, was 
unwritten, and a character in which to write it bad to be invented by tbe Briibinans. 
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other Shan tribes of Assam. They hare their o'R'n priests, and these, as well as a large 
proportion of the laity, are literate. The Khamti lail^age closely agrees with Northern 
Shan, A large proportion of the vocabnlary is common to the two languages. The 
alphabets are nearly identical. It will he remembered that the Ahoms, unlike the Eham- 
tas, hare become Hinduised, and are no longer Buddhists. 

The Phakials or Phake are said to have left Mung K^ng for Assam about 1760 
A.D., immediately after the subjugation of the kingdom of Pong by Alomphra. Before 
entering Assam they dwelt on the banks of the Turungpani River, and were thus appar- 
ently near neighbours of the Tairoiigs. On reaching Assam, they at first resided on the 
Bnri Bihing, whence they were brought by the Ahoms, and settled near Jorhat in the 
present district of Sibsagar. When the Burmese invaded Assam, they and other Shan 
tribes were ordered to return to Mung E^ng, and they had got as far as their old settle- 
ment on the Buri Dihing when the Province was taken by the British, Their language 
closely resembles Khamti, and, like the Khamtis and Tairongs, they are Buddhists. They 
seldom marry outside their oim community, and, as this is very small, their physique is 
said to be deteriorating. They are adepts in the art of dyeing. At the Census of 1891 
the total strength of the Phakials was only 666, all of whom inhabited the sadr subdivi- 
sion of the Lakhimpur District.^ 

Nora is the name by which the Miing Kang Shans are known to the Ahoms, and 
frequent references are made to them under that name in the Ahom chronicles. The 
persons known to us as Ehamjangs or Kamyangs, are a section of that race, who formerly 
resided on the Patkoi Range, but who, like so many of their congeners, were driven to 
take refuge in Assam at the beginning of the nineteenth century by the oppression of the 
Eacbins. 

In the Asdm Burmji we read that the Ahoms were attacked by the Nagas on their 
way over the Patkoi at a place called Ehamjang, and it may be that this place was also 
the early settlement of the section of the Noras who were subsequently known by that 
name. The number of Noras counted at the Census of 1891 was 751 (including Ebam- 
jangs). Nearly all of them live in the Jorhat Subdivision of Sibsagar.* 

We have seen that the Northern Shans were always spoken of by the other branches 

of the family as the ‘ Tai Long ’ (cs/c^Sj or ‘ Great Tais ’. In Shan the letters I and r 

are freely interchanged, so that another form of the name is ‘ Tai Rong ’ One section 
of the Shans who at various times entered Assam has retained this name, and its members 
are now known as Tairongs, Turungs, or Sham (i.e., Shan) Turungs. They are said to. 
have immigrated into the Province less than eighty years ago. Their own tradition is that 
they originally came from Miing-mang Khau-shangon the North-East of Upper Burma, 
and settled on the Turungpani River, which took its name, ‘the Tai-Rong Water from 
them. While there, they received an invitation from the Noras, who had preceded them 
and had settled themselves at Jorhat, and in consequence they started across the Patkoi 
ett route for the Brahmaputra Valley, They were, however, taken prisoners by the 
Kaehios, and made to work as slaves, in which condition they say that they remained for 
five years, but really, probably, for a much longer period. They were released by 


^ The alore infonsation ia haeed oa the aoconat of the tribe ooiitained in Mr. Gait's Censoa Report, pages 383 and ff, 
*The aboT* is based on the note on page S84 of Mr. Gait’s Cenens Report. 
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Captain Neufrillo, along with uearlj six tlioasand Assamese slaves, in 1825, and continued 
their journey to the Jorhat Subdivision, where they are still settled. During their 
servitude to the Kachins they entirely forgot their own language, and now only speak that 
of their conquerors, Singpho. They have, however, still a few books in their own 
language, which is practically the same as Khamti. 

The Noras profess to look down on the Tairongs because they intermarried with the 
Kachins during their captivity, hut the difference between the two tribes is very slight. 
Tairongs profess to intermarry with Noras, Khamtls, and Kachins, but, although these 
tribes would accept Tairong girls as wives, it is not likely that they would allow Tairon^ 
to marry their own daughters. The number of Tairongs counted at the Census of 1891 
was 301.^ 

The Aitons or Aitonias, also called Sham Doaniyas, or Shan interpreters, are said to 
have been the section of the Shaus at Mung Khng which supplied eunuchs to the royal 
seraglio, and to have emigrated to Assam to avoid the punishment to which, for some 
reason, they had been condemned. There are two small settlements of this tribe, one in 
the Naga Hills and the other in the Sihsagar District. They are Buddhists, and their 
priests come from the Khamti villages in Lakhimpur. The number of Aitons counted 
at the census of 1891 was 163, hut there were probably more, who were returned simply 
as Shans ^ 

Brom the foregoing it will appear that there were two distinct classes of Tai immi- 
grants into Assam, both belonging to the Northern Shan tribes. The first immigration was 
that of the Aboms, who entered Assam in the twelfth century A.D. as conquerors, and 
gave their name to the country. The second consisted of a number of small clans who 
came into Assam at various times between the middle of the eighteenth and the middle 
of the nineteenth century, not as conquerors, but as refugees from the oppression of the 
Burmese and the Kachins. Of these the Khamtis were the earliest and most important, 
and the others were small bodies of a few hundred people each, all closely connected with 
them, and speaking the same language. One of them, however, the Tairong, passed 
through a course of slavery on its route, and has abandoned its own language in favour 
of that of its masters, the Kachins. In the few points in which Khamti differs from the 
Shan of Burma, the other modem Tai languages of Assam partly agree with Khamti. 
The language of the early Tai invaders,— the Ahoms— has now died out, and the 
Ahoms are now completely Hinduised. The other Tai tribes of Assam have liitherto 
preserved their Buddhist religion. 

The languages spoken by the Tai people fall into two groups, which we may call, for 
convenience, the Southern group and the Northern group. 

The Southern group iuoludes all the lai^uages of the tribes whom I have classed 

above as South-Eastern Shans, i.e., those who have settled east of the Salwin. It 

includes Siamese and Lao, and also two varieties of the latter known as Lii and Khiin. 

« 

Lao is spoken throughout the country situated between the Salwin and Mekong Rivers, 
and between the 19th parallel of north latitude and the northern houadary of the kingdom 
of Siam. Siamese, which does not differ widely from Lao as a spoken language, is 
co'cxtensive with the kingdom of Siam. Lii and Khun arc spoken in Kamghung and in 
Kaingtung and the adjacent districts respectively, Tliey form a link between the N orth em 

* Most of the abore is baasd on tbe nok on page 2$4 of Mr, Gait's Census Report 

* The above is taken from page 2B5 of Mr. Gait's Report. ^ 
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and Southern Tai languages, but are nearer to the latter than the former. The Lao 
alphabet is derived from the Mon and closely related to it is that of Lu. The Siamese 
alphabet is said to be a modified form of the Bali of Cambodia. It was invented in the 
year 1125, in the reign of Kama Somdet, or about a hundred years before the invasion of 

Assam by the Ahoms. • i, iri.- a- , 

The Northern group includes a dead language, Ahom, together with Khamti and 

Shan proper. Ahom was the language of the Tai conquerors who first invaded Assam 
in the year 1228 and ruled it with varying power till the end of the eighteenth century. 
The Ahoms have long been completely Hinduised, and their language has for noany years 
been extinct as a spohen tongue, but a considerable literature in it is still extant. It has 
an alphabet of its own, which is an archaic form of that used at the present day by the 
Khamtis and Shans of Burma, but is much more complete. We are not in a position to 
say that it is certain that lhamti and Shan are actually descended from Ahom, but it ie 
very probably the case, and without any doubt whatever Ahom, if not the actual pro- 
genitor, must have been very closely related to him. It is of peculiar interest to the 
philologist, as it is, so far as I am aware, the oldest form of Northern Tai speech regarding 
which we have any information. Khamti is spoken on the upper course of the Irrawaddy 
and its branches, also in Bor Khamti (Great Khamti Land), immediately to the east of 
Assam, and by four colonies in the lakhimpnr District of that Province. Shan is divided 
into three dialects, Northern Shan, Southern Shan, and Chinese Shan, or Tai Mau. 
Northern and Southern Shan occupy the territory between the mountains east of the great 
Burma plain and the Mekong River, and between the 19th and 23rd parallels of north 
latitude. Northern Shan is the language of the Northern Shan States, and Southe’’n Shan 
that of the Southern Shan States. Northern Shan is closely allied to Southern Shan, 
indeed they form one language, with only slight differences of dialect. When they differ. 
Northern Shan is often in agreement with Khamti. Chinese Shan or Tai Mau is spoken in 
the many small principalities which lie cast and north-east of Bhamo and are tributary to 
China. It, too, appears to differ but slightly from the other two dialects of Shan proper. 
Mr. Needham is of opinion that almost all the words found in use in Khamti are quite 
different from those in use in Shan proper, but this is hardly borne out by tbe imperfect 
observations which I have been able to make. To me it seems as if the two languages were 
almost the same. Dialectic differences of course exist, but, so far as I can find out, little 
more. The grammars are nearly identical. As regards vocabulary, all I can say is that 
out of the first twenty words in Mr. Needham’s Khamti vocabulary, fourteen can at once 
he found in the same spellings and meanings in Dr. Cushing’s Shan Dictionary, and 
probably more would he found there if allowance were made for difference of orthography. 
Northern and Southern Shan have the same alphabet, which is closely connected with 
Burmese. Chinese Shan has two additional letters and also writes its character in a peculiar 
diamond-shaped way instead of making them circular, a thing which its writers attribute 

to Chinese influence. Thus, a Burmese Shan would write lha od aud a Tai Mau would 

write it <». Burmese Shan tradition says that about 300 years ago, after the estab- 
lishment, or more probably the revival, of Buddhism, a Shan priest went down into the 
Burma country, learned Pali and Burmese, devised the present Shan alphabet, and 
translated some religious books into his own language. The Khamti alphabet closely 
resembles the Burmese, Shan one, hut some of the letters take divergent shapes. It is a 
more local modification. 
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The literature of the Shans of Burma is considerable, but it is chiedy relijrious. Some 
medical and historical works exist. All these are written in a rhythmical or poetical 
style often of an intricate coMtruction, familiarity with which can only be gained by 
special study. Khamtl and Ahom have also literatures. Little is yet known about their 
contents, except that that of Ahom is rich in history. The remarkable series of historical 
works which forms the glory of Assamese literature is no doubt due to the influence of the 
Ahoms. The Assamese word for a ‘ history * is huravji, which is an Ahom word, viz., 
bu-ran-jl, literally, ‘ ignorant*teaoh-store ‘ a store of instruction for the ignorant.’ 

Before treating of the Tai languages separately it will be convenient to deal here, once 
for aU, with some of their main typical characteristics. In giving examples, I shall, 
unless otherwise stated, take them from Ahom, the oldest form of the speech to which I 
have access. 

The Tone System. — Every true Tai word consists of one syllable. A word may 
consist of a vowel alone, e.g. d, wide; of a vowel preceded by one or more conso- 
nants (an open syllable) e g. (Ahom) hd, say ; trd, a rupee ; or of either of these followed 
by a consonant (closed syllable) e.g. an, before ; ban, village ; Ichrdng, property. In the 
Northern Tai language which has the most complete alphabet, Ahom, there are eighteen 
Towels and twenty-three simple consonants, each of w'hich may he combined with any 
of the eighteen vowels. So far as the specimens show, the only consonants which can he 
combined so as to form compounds with other consonants are I and r. The compounds 
which occur in the specimens are seven in number, viz., khr, phr, mr, ir, U, hi, pi. 

There are thus 23 -b 7 = 30 simple and compound consonants which, so far as we know, 
can possibly precede each vowel, and (if we add the eighteen vowels which can stand by 
themselves) there are, so far as we know, 18 + 30 X 18 = 55S possible open syllables in 
the Ahom language. 

There are only seven consonants, h, t, p, vg, n, n, and tn, which can end a word. The 
possible number of closed syllables is therefore 558 X 7 = 3,906. The total possible 
number of words in Ahom is therefore 3,906 + 538 = 4,46d. In Khamti and Shan it ia 
far less. This figure is really too large even for Ahom ; for though it is possible that r and i 
may combine with other consonants than those mentioned above, it is, on the other hand, 
certain that a great many of the possible combinations, of which we do know, do not form 
words. In order to check this statement, we may compare the Siamese language, the 
phonetic system of which closely resembles that of Ahom. In it the number of element- 
ary monosyllables is only 1,851. In Mandarin Chinese, with a less wide range of original 
sounds, it is less than a third of this. As this number is not sufficient to furnish all 
possible ideas, it follows that if all possible ideas have to be expressed in a Siamese-Chinese 
language, one and the same word must have several distinct meanings. This is. actually 
the case. Eor instance, in Ahom, ‘horse,’ * dog,’ and ‘come’ are all indicated by the 
same word md. 

In order to indicate the difference in meaning in such cases a system grew up in the 
Indo-Chinese languages of pronouncing the same word in different ways according to its 
meaning. This system is called that of tones. Owing to Ahom being a dead language, 
and to its not having any graphic method of indicating the tone in which a word is to he 
pronounced in order to indicate its meaning, we cannot, at the present day, say what 
tones were in use for any particular word when it formed a member of the spoken 
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lan'nia'^e. But we can take the closely allied Shan, which is still spoken, to furnish 
an example. 

In Shan^ a word may be uttered with the lips partially closed, and is then said to 
have a closed tone; or it may be uttered with the lips wide open, when it is said to have 
an open tone. 

Moreover, each of these may be varied in five different ways, viz. 

1. The fiirst tone is the natural pitch of the voice, with a slight rising inflexion at 
the end. It is called the natural tone. 

2. The second tone is a deep bass tone. It is called the grave tone, 

3. The third tone is an even one ; in pitch, between the first and second tones. It is 


called the straightforward tone. 

4. The fourth tone is of a more elevated pitch than the first tone, and is oallal the 
high tone. 

6. The fifth tone is abrupt and explosive. It is called the emphatic tone. 

As an example let us take the Shan word khai. 

Spoken with a closed natural tone, it means ‘ fat.’ 

» » grave „ „ ‘ egg ’ 

„ „ straightforward tone, it means ‘desire,’ ‘narrate.’ 

„ „ high tone, it means ‘ filth.’ 

„ „ emphatic tone, it means ‘ mottled.’ 

„ an open natural „ „ ‘sell’ 

„ „ high „ , ‘ morass ’ 

„ „ emphatic „ „ ‘remove.’ 

Here we see that tlie word ft Aa* is spoken with eight different tones, each with a 
different meaning. 

Another good example is the Shan word kau. 

Spoken with a closed natural tone, it means ‘ I ’, the pronoun. 

« grave „ „ ‘be old’ 

„ straightforward tone, it means ‘ nine,’ also ‘ a lock of hair.’ 

„ high tone, it means ‘ be indifferent to evil results by a spirit.’ 

„ emphatic tone, it means ‘ an ow 1.’ 
an open natural „ „ ‘abuteatree.’ 

„ grave „ „ ‘complain of’ [ankle.’ 

„ straightforward tone, it means ‘ the leg from the knee to the 
» « i^one, it means ‘ the common balsam plant ’ 

»» » emphatic tone, it means ‘ a kind of mill.’ 

Here htu has at least ten different meanings according to its tone. 

We may take one more example of tones from another Indo-Chinese language, the 
Anuamitic. It is quoted from Vol. II, p. 31 of the late Professor Max Muller’s Zecturet 
en the Science of Language. Ba ba la ba is said to mean, if properly pronounced, ‘ three 
ladies pve a box on the ear to the favourite of the piinee,’ Ba with no tone mflanif 
three, with a grave tone means ‘ a lady,’ with a high tone means ‘ a box on the ear,’ and 

with a sharp tone means ‘ the favourite of a prince.’ Economy of vocabulary could hardly 
go further. 


I) 


9t 


SI 


* Tkw I'cwnt of tli« tones u eondensed from Dr, Cushing’s ShSn DwtiODiUFj, 
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It is a coiamon belief tbat these isolating, monosyllabic, languages, are examples of 
the infancy of speech. It is sometimes said that they are in the ‘ radical ’ stage, and that 
they may be expected to derelop gradually into agglutinative and finally into synthetic 
tongues. So far, however, are they from being in their infancy, that the exact 
reverse is the case They are languages in the last stage of decrepitude. That^ they w ill 
all pass, and that some of them are now passing, through the agglutinative stage, may be 
admitted, but they have been there before. These monosyllabic words are w'om dowm 
polysyllables, and these polysyllables were formed, just as we see polysyllables formed at 
the present day in other languages, by prefixes and suffixes. By constant attrition 
sometimes the prefix was rubbed down, leaving only a faint iraee of the changes in the 
main word which its presence had effected. Or, on the otlier hand, the word itself may 
he rubbed down, so that apparently the prefi.x alone remains The following example of 
the vicissitudes which an Indo-Chinese word undergoes in its life in the different Indo- 
Chinese languages is taken from Professor Conrady’s work ahovementioned. The original 
Indo-Chinese word was ^raug, *ring^ or '*rong, a horse. It has become in— > 


ThocliUj 

roh 

Horpa, 

rhi, ryi* 

Milcbanang, 

rung. 

Tibarskad, 

shung 

Simtlierii Clam 


Gyamng, 

ho^roh. 

Manyak, 

ho^roli. 

Abor-Miri, 

lu^rL 

Sokpa, 

fita'fu 

Burmese, 

m-rang. 

SiDgpbo, 

gu^vi'-rang 

Jih, 

hJia-m-rang, 

Mutouia, 

man^ moh 

Chinese, 

(old form) tho-r 

Tai languagfib. 

ma. 

Miao-elu, 

ma, mn, te-ma, (a-v €t, e*c 

Siyin 


Tangkhul, 

sha-pnL 

Chepang, 

se-rang. 

Neyraii, 

$a-la. 

Pahi, 

sa^ro 

Bodo, 

ho-rai. 

Ao-Naga, 

ho-rr fPosBibly borrowed from Aryan.) 

Angami Naga, 

hwi*r (Ditto.; 

Karen, 

ka^ae 

Tibetan, 

r4a 

Pwo-Karen, 

ihi. 

Sgan-Karen, 

ka4ht^ h-tha. 

Tanngtliu, 

ihay. 

Kbami, 

ta-phu 

Sharpa, Miirmi, 

ta. 

Tak-pa, 

teh. 

Lepcha. Limbn, 

on. 

Loborong, 

en. 

Balali, 

yen. 

Sangpeng, 

yem-pa. 


‘Moat of the follo^nng 10 ba»ed on Conrad j’a Cautativ Benominatw Btldunff und tkf 

Zu^avtmenhe^ng mti den Tonaccenien. 
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A. consideration of the above list vill show that in a great many langn^es, only the 
r of rang has survived, In others it has been changed to sh or i. In old Chinese, only the 
r remains with the prefix mo. The r has been dropped in modem Chinese, and only the 
prefix seems to remain under the form'wa^. 

I’inally, in the Tai languages, with which we are immediately concerned, the like 
fate has befallen rang. Only the prefix ma appears to remain. Every trace of the 
original word, except perhaps the pronunciation of the g of the prefix, has disappeared. 
W e can now understand how, in Ahom, the same word md means beth “ horse ’ and ‘ dog.’ 

Moreover, Professor Conrady explains how the system of tones has arisen from this 
elision of prefixes, or of the original word. It is not so much that, after the elision had 
taken place, the speakers found it necessary to distinguish between similar sounding 
words, and hence invented tones. The tones were automatic results of the elision of the 
prefixes. Por instance, the prefix of a causal verb was s, which was originally an 
independent syllable. It first lost this character on account of the strongftr stress 
naturally laid on the main w'ord which followed it, and in compensation for this loss, the 
following syllable was pronounced in a higher tone. When the prefixed s finally dis- 
appeared, the higher tone remained behind. We are hence enabled to say that certain 
tones indicate the earlier existence of certain prefixes. In other words, the origin of the 

system of tones is not based on arbitrary inflexions of the voice, but on a natural process 
of derivation. 


Couplets and Compounds.— As in other members of the Siamese-Chiuese 
group of Indo-Chinese tongues, each Tai language is an isolating form of speech; that is 
to say it uses ‘ each element hy itself, in its integral form.’ Each simple word is a monosyl- 
lable, which never changes its shape, which gives the idea of one or more root-meanings, and 
to which the ideas, supplied in Aryan languages by the accidents of declension or conjuga- 
tion, can be supplied by compounding it with other words possessing the root-mean- 
mgs of the relations of place or time. 

Each naonosyllabic word in these languages may have several meanings, and, as 
above described, these are primarily differentiated hy the use of tones. 

But this tone system has not been found sufficient, and words are also differentiated 
by a system of compounding known as the formation of ‘ couplets.’ The system in its 
essence is this,— two different words, each with several different meanings, hut possess- 
ing one meaning in common, are joined together, and the couplet thus formed has onlv 
the meaning common to the two. This system is characteristic of the Siamese-Chinese 
group of languages and should he carefully mastered, 

^raoTogst its other significations, 
ordflr’ ^91 amongst its other significations, moans ( 1 ) ‘an 

1 ^ ‘sorrow’, (4) ‘cut.’ The couplet Jcha-phdn means ‘cut’, and 

ng else, because ‘ cut ’ is the only meaning common to its two members. 

Uther examples of such couplets are,^-— 
jpai-U, go-go, to go. 

mng‘tmg, place-place, to place, to put on (clothes). 
tdng-lai, all-all, all. 

rejoicing-rejoicing, happiness 


• H«e.attdekewh««, otherwise et.Ud, all eiamplesTTTren from Ahom 
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Sometimes, ia these couplets, only one word has retained its meaning, while the other 
word has, in some particular language, lost its meaning and has become, what Dr. Cushing 
calls, a ‘ shadow word,’ the compound having only the meaning of the dominant word 
exactly as occurs in Chinese. Thus, the Shans say tang-shin for ‘ a road ’ ; in which tang 
is the word which has retained its original meaning, while shin has lost it. So, in 
Ahom, we have pe-ngd, a goat, in which ngd (so far as I can ascertain) has now no 
meaning in this connexion, while pe, by itself, also means a ‘ a goat.’ 

In some of these last couplets, the second member still retains a definite meaning, 
but has, so to speak, emptied itself of it in favour of the dommant member. This is veiy 
commonly the case with words like dai, to possess ; hai, place, and the like. Thus, — 
ati, take ; au-dai, to take, to collect, bring. 

Aflu, give ; hau-dai, give, give out and out. 

rai, lose, be lost ; rai-dai, to lose altogether, to be lost adtogethor, to die. 
hup, to collect ; htip-bai, to store. 

Jchdt, to bind ,- hhdt-bai, to bind. 

Another form which these couplets take is the juxtaposition of two words, not of 
identical, but of similar meaning, the couplet giving the general signification of both. 
Thus, — 

AArflMfir, large property ; /iajr, cattle and small property; khrdngdtng, property 
generally. 

nd, a field ; Up, a plot of land ; na-Hp, a field. 

sho, complaint; hhdm, word ; sho'khdm, a complaint in a court of justice. 
kkdn, price ; shu, buy ; ati, take ; khdn-shU, r .... cm, to buy and take, 
to buy. 

ow, take ; kin, eat ; ad-kin, to eat. 

Idt, say ; khdtn, word ; Idt-khdm, to say. 

Idt-khdm, say; lau, address; lal-khdm'lau, to address a superior. 
mu, time ; ban, day ; mu^hdn, time, day. 

There are other couplets the members of which possess, not even similar, but 
altogether different meanings, the resultant couplet having a signification giving the com- 
bined meaning of the two. These correspond to what would be called compounds in 
Aryan languages. Thus,— 

ban, day, sun ; tuk, fall ; bdn-tuk, sunset, evening. 
au, take ; mg, come ; au-mg, fetch, bring. 
jdk, worthy ; bd, say ; jdk-bd, worthy to he called. 

hdn, see, be seen; dai, possess; hdn-dai, become visible. In this way dot 
makes many potential compounds. 

rang, to arrange; kdn, mutuality; rdng-kdn, consult, In this way kan makes 
many couplets implying mutuality. 

pan, divide; Mm, begin; pan-kdn, to begin to divide. In this way kdn makes 
many inceptive compounds. 

hau, give ; oi, continuance ; hau-oi, give or cause continvally. 

po, strike, be struck ; u, he, remain ; po-u, is striking, is being struck. In this 
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way u performs the function of what, in Aryan grammar, we should call the 
Definite Present Tense 

ii, be ; jau, complete ; u-jau, was. In this way jau performs the function of 
what we should call the Past Tense. 

po, strike, he struck; be; complete ; was striking, was being 

struck. In this way ii-jau performs the function of what w,e should call the 
Imperfect Tense. 

it, place, hence, motion towards ; po, father ; tl-po, to a father. In this way ti, 
prefixed, performs the function of what we should call the DatiyeCase; as 
giving also the idea of a place started from, it is also used in Shan to indicate 
the function of the Ablative Case. 

it, place, hence, motion towards ; po, strike, be struck ; tl-po, shall strike, shall 
be struck. In this way tl, prefixed, also performs the function of what we 
should call the Future Tense. In a Tai language, the idiom is exactly the 
same in both cases. 

pai, go ; mi, suddenness ; pai-mi, go unexpectedly. Here, as in the case of 
0%, nai performs the function of an adverb. 
liau, give, cause ; kin-klin {Men), eat-driuk ; haii-kin-klin, cause to eat and 
drink, feed ; so haii-oi-kin-klin, cause to continually eat and drink, feed 
regularly, pasture. 

Although these couplets only represent, each, one idea, the separability of their parts 
is always recognised. So much is this the case that when another word corresponding to 
what we should call a prefix, a suf&x, or an adjective is added, it is often given to both 
members of the couplet. Thus, khd-pMn means ‘ to cut,’ and khd-kdn-phdn-kdn means ‘ to 
begin to cut,’ Jean, meaning ‘ to begin.’ So hit means ‘ to do,’ mm-khun, is ‘ rejoicing,’ 
and liit-mmirliit-khun, is ‘ to do rejoicing,’ * to rejoice ’ ; mu-hdn, time, day ; ku, every ; 
ku-mu-kn-ban, every day, always, often. 

Although these words usually appear in couplets, they sometimes appear in com- 
pounds of three or more words, in order to give the req^uisite shade of meaning. A good 
example is hau-oi-km-khn, to pasture, given above In such compounds, the -connexion 
of ideas is not always plain. The following are examples : — 

kin-bd-dl, very say good, called very good, excellent, best. 
khan mq-chdm, quick come swift, as soon as. 
khdm-md-lau, word come speak, a word. 
phd-khrmg-kldng, divide divide middle, a half. 
hau-au-dai, give take possess, give fetch, fetch and give. 
ati-rup-dai, take hind possess, take (a person as a servant) 
jfmg-hau-dai, be give possess, give. 
thdm-khdm-ro, ask word know, enquire. 

chhrdp-chdp-khdp-bai, a finger-ring, explained as ‘jewel bind. pure round 
place.’ The Shan for ‘ fingor-ring ’ is, however, Idk-chdp, which is borrowed 
from the Burmese, and means, literally ‘ hand-insert.’ 

Finally, there are some compounds the meaning of each member of which has been 
fliitirely lost. Examples are, — 
md-lau-kin, at any time. 
pan- Jen, who (relative pronoun) 
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Inflexion.— In the Tai languages, all pure Tai words are monosyllables ; only words 
borrowed ±rom foreign languages, like hcicUrl, a court-house, are polysyllabic. 

Every word, without exception, denotes, prim a* ily, the idea of some thing, action, 
or condition, such as a man, a tree, striking, going, sleep, death, life, distance, propinquity, 
goodness, I, thou, he, she, it. 

Some of these words, such, for instance, as ‘tree,’ can only perform the 
functions of nouns substantire, or can only with difficulty be twisted into performing 
other functions. Other words, corresponding to wiiat in Aryan languages we call 
‘verbal nouns,’ are capable of being easily UM‘d in other functions. Thus, if in 
Ahom we wish to express the idea ‘ slept ’ wo say ‘ sleep-completion if we wish to 
express ‘ sleeps,’ we say ‘ sleep -existence,’ and if we wish to express ‘ will sleep,’ we say 
‘ motion-towards-sleep ’ 

It will thus he seen that the proces^ses of what wo call declension and conjugation 
do not properly occur in Ahom, nor can we divide the vocalmlary into parts of speech. 
The relations which, in Aryan' Languages, we indicate by these two proecs'^es of intiexioii 
arc in Ahom indicated, partly by the position of the various words in the sentence, and 
partly by compounding uords together. 

cannot, properly speaking, talk of nouns and verbs, we can only talk of words 
•performing ike functions of nouns or verbs. 

■When inllexion is formed by composition, most of the auxiliary words added to the 
main words have, as we iiave scon above, a definite meaning. In some cases, however, 
these anxibary words have lost their meanings as original words, or, at least, wc are not 
at present acquainted with them. In sncli cases "we may talk of these auxiliary words 
as pertormiiig the functions of suffixes or prefixes. 

4s an example of the pireceding, let us take the way in which the word bai, placing, 
may he treated. 

If wc make it perform the function of what wo call a noun, it means, ‘ a placing’, 
‘a putting’ {e.g., of a ring on a linger); or, ‘putting (in a safe place),’ hence ‘watch- 
ing,’ ‘ taking care of 

But the idea of ‘ putting’ includes the idea of laying down or putting on to some 
thing. Hence, bat comes to perform the function of a preposition, and may mean ‘ on ’ 
as in bai Iciniji on hack, i.e., after. 

Again, if we wish it to perform the function of a verb the idea of ‘ placing ’ is 
treated as a verbal noun, i.e. ‘to place.’ If, to this, we add the imperative suffix shl, 
we get bai-shu store. Nay, bai, by itself may be used as, what we should call, a present 
tense, and means ‘ he, she, it ’ or ‘ (they) place.’ If, with this, we compound the word 
hwpi whose- root idea is ‘ collection,’ we get hujs^bai, collection-put, i.e., ‘ (they) save up.’ 

As to what function each word in a sentence performs, that is determined partly by 
custom. Although, theoretically, every word may perform the function of any part of 
ipeeoh ; in practice, suchis not llie case. Some, such as po, a father ; rim, a house ; ban, a 
day are, by their nature, confined to the function of substantives. Some are usually either 
adjectives or verbs, such asphak, whiteness, hut usually either ‘ white,’ or ‘ to be white.’ 

Others, such as au, take ; hau, give, are in practice confined to the function of 
verbs, but others, like bai, above quoted, may perform ahy funetion. 
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CoajttgatiOBa—When a Tai word performs the function of a verb, it can, as it 
stands, be used for any tense, mood, or voice, thus. 

Present Time phrau hun-phring dai khatt, how many persons possess (dai) rice. 

Pa$t Time man ba, he said. 

Future Time (Aitonia), kau po pai Ian, I will go {pai) to (my) father (and) 
will say {lau). 

Imperative man khd-lih bai chdm doin, thou servant keep {bai) with, keep 
(me) with (thy) servants. 

Infinitive kau ban pai-kd Idk, I not went to steal (Za^j, I did not go to 
steal. 

Verbal Noun bai shau-hing-jav^o (I) had performed watching (;hai), I had 
watched 

Past Participle bd ban, (on) the said day, on the day referred to. \ 

Active Voice pdn-ku luk-ko rai-dai man tdng4ai khdm, what son lost {rai- 
dai) thy all gold, the son who lost all thy gold. 

Passive Voice man rai-dai, he was lost. 

Voice.— It follows from the above that there is no formal distinction between the 
Active voice and the Passive. The same word has either an active or a passive significa- 
tion according to the meaning required by the sentence. Thus, take kau po, which 
means ‘ I beat.’ On the other hand, iJcsM-wai means “ beats me,” that is to say ‘I 
am beaten’. Here there can be no doubt that the latter sentence is to be construed 
passively, owing to kau-mai being in the accusative case. But, if we take the example 
given above, man rai-dai it means both ‘ he lost ’ and ‘ he Avas lost,’ and we can only 
gather that it is to be construed passively because the general sense of the context 
requires it. The idea of activity or passivity would not enter into the mind of an Ahom 
speaker at all. He simply says ‘ he loss,’ and leaves the hearer to conclude as to what 
he means. 

Mood aad Tonse. — As already said, the bare word itself can be used for any tense, 
and .is frequently so used, but, when this would lead to ambiguity, as it sometimes must, 
the accidents of mood and tense are expressed by the use of particles, the form of the 
main word never undergoing any change. It cannot be said that these are suffixed or 
prefixed to the word which performs the function of the verb, for they are often Avidely 
separated from it. Thus take the sentence po-mdn pdn-kdn tdng-lai khrdng-lmg kldng 
shdng pi jaMjthe-fatherbegin-to-divide all property between two elder son younger 
son complete, i.e,, the father began to divide'his property between his elder and younger 
son. Here the word performing the function of h verb is pdn-kdn, divide-begin, and the 
particle indicating past time, jan, is separated from it by six other words. In fact, in 
the Tai mind, these particles do not give past, present, or future time to any particular 
word in the sentence, but to the sentence as a whole. The above sentence would present 
itself to a Tai speaker’s mind something like this, ‘ the commencement of the division 
of the property by the father between the elder and younger son is an event done and 
completed. The word jau which I have called a particle of past time is really an inde- 
pendent word whose root idea is ‘ completion.’ How little jau is really a verbal suffix, 
hut really has a distinct meaning of its own, is well shown by the fact that we find it in 
clauses in which, by no process of ingenuity, we can discover the existence of any verbal 
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idea at all. Tiius, rd pi-lung jau (Ahom specimens, II, 3), literally, before year-one 
completion, i.e., (tbe cow wMcli I bought) a year ago. The full sentence runs kau 
khan- jau luk-tdm Dhoni-rdm I'd pi-lung jau. It is plain that the /aw at the end of the 
sentence cannot refer to the VCTb khan, buy, for that is already supplied with another 
jau suffixed to it. The final jau refers only to the final clause and must be represented 
in English by ‘ ago.’ 

In the same way other particles which give the idea of tense have their own mean- 
ings. Thus «, the particle of present time, means * existence ’ ; kd, another particle of 
past time probably means the ‘ place ’ from which action starts ; just as % the particle 
of future time means the ‘ place ’ to which the action is proceeding 

Hence, too, as each particle affects the whole sentence, Tai languages can afford to 
be economical of their use. If in the same sentence there are many words performing 
the functions of verbs all in, what we should call, the same tense, then only one tense 
particle is supplied for all. Eor example,— mmi-ko khun chdm pai ka-ma tl po-mdn 
jaUi and he arise and go to the father complete, Le., and he arose and went to his father. 
Here we must translate both kkmi, arose, and pai-hd-mg, went, as if they were verbs in 
the past tense. But there is only one particle of past time, jau, and it refers to both 
the words performing the function of verbs. 

Order of words, — ^lu most Indo-Chinese languages the most important help 
to distinguishing what function is performed by any word is the place which it occupies 
m relation to the other wor&s in the sentence. Or, to put the matter differently, the 
meaning of a sentence is to be grasped from the order of the words which comprise it. 
Thus, let us refer again to the phrase quoted on p. 68 ha ba ha ha. We know from, 
the tones that the words mean in order, * three,* ‘lady,’ ‘box on the ear,’ and ‘favourite 
of a prince,’ respectively. We know that the order of meaning is subject, verb, object, 
and therefore we are aware that it is the three ladies who boxed the favourite, and not 
than that delicate attention was paid to them by him. 

To take the simplest possible example from Ahom. Kip means ‘ husk,’ and khau 
means ‘ rice.’ Kip khau means ‘ husk of rice ’ and not ‘ rice of husk,’ because the.mle 
is that when a word performs the function of a genitive, it follows the word which, 
governs it. Hence, assuming that one of these words performs the function of a geni- 
tive, we must also assume that khau is the one that does so, and that it is governed by 
kip. In an Indo Aryan language the order of the words would he exactly reversed. 
We should say ‘ dhdn-ka hhusa,' not ‘hhusd dhdn-kdj and as the order of words in 
a sentence indicates the order in which the speaker thinks, it follows that (so far as the 
expression of a genitive is concerned) speakers of Tai languages think in an order 
different from that which presents itself to the mind of a speaker of an Indo- Aryan 
language. 

In the different members of the Tai languages customs differ as to the order of words. 
We may take the order of words customary in Siamese as that most characteristio of the 
Tai group. Shan and Khamti appear to have been influenced by Tibeto-Burman 
languages in this respect. In Ahom the order of words is altogether peculiar. In Siam- 
ese, the order of words is as in English, subject,* verb, object. Adjectives follow the 
word they qualify (here differing from coUoqtdal English), and genitives follow the 
words on which they are dependent. In Shan the rule about the object following the 
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verb is not imperatire, whereas in Khamti (which at the present day stands isolated 
amid a sea of Tibeto-Burman languages) the order is as it them, subject, object, verb. 
The order of words in an Ahooi sentence will be discussed when dealing with that 
language. In all the languages, one rale is almost universal, that is, the position of 
the adjective after the word it qualifies and of the genitive after the word which 
governs it. 

It may be pointed out that the typical Tai order of words— that given above for 
Siamese— is tbe same as that of Khassi, but is altogether opposed to the genius of Tibeto- 
Burman languages. 
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The Mutual Eelationsliip of the Tai lauguages of Assain.-As already 
stated, these languages are all closely related to eachother Indeed, they should not be 
considered as languages, but as members of the group of Northern Shan dialects. Of 
these dialects, Khamti and the Northern Shan of Burma may be considered as the 
most widely separated, though, in truth, even in this case, the distance between them 
is not «Teat Ahom is, of course, on an altogether different level. ^ It belongs to a 
different layer of speech, and may be considered to stand in the position of parent to all 
the others. " We therefore put it for the present out of consideration. 

Ehamti is most widely different from Burmese Shan because the Khamtis left 
Miing E^ng a century and a half ago, and their language has had time to develop on 
independent lines. It has, too, retained archaic forms which have disappeared in its 
Mung Man brother. Eor instance, in the alphabet, it still has the form for the letter 
ka which was originally borrowed from the Burmese, viz.,co> while in Mung Man Shan, 
the letter has changed its form to ^ 

The other modern Assam Tai languages have come into their new home at much 
later times. They have thus retained more or less of the peculiarities of the language of 
their original habitat, though ail have conie to some degree under the influence of the 
more powerful Ehamti. 

Tairong is the one which is most like Ehamti. It is in fact almost the same dialect, 
the differences being hardly even tribal pecnliarities. We have seen how nearly all the 
Tairongs lost their own language during their captivity among the Singphos, and the few 
that speak a Tai language at the present day have not improbably learnt it again from 
then’ Ehamti relations, and have slightly modified it under the influence of dim tradi- 
tions of their old form of speech. 

The next nearest is Nora. It uses the Ehamti alphabet, but bas one letter, a, which 
has been lost by Ehamti, but which existed in Ahom, and still also survives in Shan and 
Aitonia. Its vocabulary has more words which are peculiar to Shan than Tairong has, 
and its grammar often uses both Ehamti and Shan forms (when they differ) indifferently. 
Thus, the Dative and the Ablative cases may he made after either the Ehamti or the 
Shan fashion and so for the Future tense of verbs. 

Aitonia is the furthest removed from Ehamti and the nearest to Shan, It still uses 
the Shan alphabet, although in the case of one or two letters it has adopted Ehamti 
forms. It uses Shan grammatical forms freely, but also does not disdain the correspond- 
ing Ehamti ones. 

The number of people reported to speak these modem Tai dialects in Assam is as 
follows : — 


Dialect 


Ehamti 
Phakial 
Nora . * 

Tairong 
Aitonia 


Where spoken. 1 

1 

No. of speakers 

Lakhimpnr ...... 

2,930 

Lakhimpnr . , 

625 

I Sibsagar . . . . , . j 

300 

Sibsagar 

150 

Sibsagar and Naga Hills .... 

200 

Total 

4,205 
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These figures do not necessarily agree with the Census figures for the numhers of 
members of each tribe. counted in 1891. The number of speakers of a lansjua^rCs and the 
number of members of the tribe which speaks it, do not usually agree. Tiie figures for 
speakers of Khamti giveu'above are those of the Census of 1891 , reduced to round num- 
bers. Those for other languages are merely local estimates 

I have been unable to get any specimens of Phakial, and hence can give no parti- 
culars about this dialect. 
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SHOW. 

As already several times statedi Ahom is aji extinct It is reported that 

about a Wndred people in the Sibsagar District of Assam can speak ii (much as Pandits 
can speak Sanskrit j, but that it^is not their vernacular. It is very doubtful if there are 
now so many. A full account of the Ahoms is sriven in the "eneral introduction to this 
group of languages. See pp. 61 and fi. 

The foUowing grammatical sketch and vocabulary are based on the specimens 
attacked, and their accuracy depends on the care with u hich the latter have been pre- 
pared. This task was performed by Babii Golab Chundra Barua, formerly the Ahom 
translator to the Assam Government, who is, I .suppose, the only person alive who is 
familiar with both Ahom and English. The accuracy of the translation of the specimens is 
guaranteed by the inexhaustible kindness of Mr. E. A. Grait, I.C.S., who has gone through 
it with Bahu Golab Chundra Barua, and has not only checked the meanim; of every 
syllable of this monosyllabic language, hut has also supplied me with a valuable series of 
notes elucidating the many difficult points, I trust, therefore, that, in their main lines, 
the grammar and vocabulary annexed will he found to be accurate, I have departed 
from ray usual custom in providing a vocabulary. It seemed to me advisable to do this 
on account of the little that is known regarding this interesting language. 

Alphabet. — The Ahom alphabet is an old form of that which, under various forms, 
is current for Eharati, Shan, Burmese, and Chakma. It is more complete than those of 
Khamti and Shan, but not so complete as those of Burmese and Chakma. It is to be 
ultimately referred to the alphabet in which Pali was written. 

The Ahom alphabet consists of forty-one letters, of which eighteen are vowels and 
twenty-three are consonants. They are given in the following table, together with the 
corresponding Ehamti letters for the sake of comparison. 


Vowels. 



Ihom 

KliSmti 

i Power, 

1 


1 

a* In Ahom only used as afulcrtun for oth^r 
Towels, 

2 



a» 

3 

m. 

e/3Q'^ 


4 



i, e (as in mei) 

5 




6 


•a 


1 



U0 

» 


u 
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Power^ 

19 

yn 

cvo 

la 

20 

VO 

1 

•0 

hha. 

21 

O !»■ 3 


gd (not in Ehamtl). 

22 

w 

• • • 

ghd (not in Ebaxnti), 
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As regards the Vo'WEls, the first, is considered in Ahom to be a consonant as 

in Siamese'! It is used, much like the ahfoi Hindostani, merely as a fulcrum for carry- 
ing the other towels when they are initial. The vowel inherent in consonants is, as in 


Chakma, d, not a Hence when m stands at the commencem^t of a word, and is 

followed by another consonant, it has the force of a. Thus, ^ m. When a syllable 
is not a closed one, but ends in long a, the letter a (No. S) must be written in fuU. Thus 

na. by itself would mean nothing. 

The second vowel corresponds to the Sanskrit visarga. It occurs both in Shan 

and Siamese, but not in Khamti. In Shan it is used as a^ tone sign, to indicate a high 
tone. In Siamese, it is used to indicate short vowels. In Ihom, according to the present 
tradition, its pronunciation is the same as d (No. 3), and it is freely interchanged with 

it. Thus the word for ‘ to come * is written both j and . I therefore transliterate 

it a. The vowel (No. 4) is pronounced both i and e. In transliterating the speci- 
mens I have indicated, so far as I could, every case in which it is pronounced e, I can 
find no rule for the pronunciation. 

Similarly the vowel (Nos. 7 and 11) has two sounds, those of u and 6. When it 

is final, and has the o-pronunciation, the letter 0 added to it. But when it is medial, 

^ . . . 
this O is dropped, so that there is no means of distinguishing between the two pro- 

nunciations. Thus, m, but no. Both nm and non would be written • 

I am not at all certain that this distinction in writing nu and no really exists. All that I 
can say is that it is what is done in the specimens here given. 

The other vowels (Nos. 12 and 16) which end in 0 > also only retain tiiis O when 
the vowel is at the end of the syllable. When it is medial, the 0 is dropped. 


The vowel an (No. 14) is often written WTS dto. Thus or VII 0 km 
or Jcdw, I. This is always the case in Shan. Eau represents the correct pronunciation. 


In writing, Ow au (No. 15) and an (No. 14) are often confused ; so that 

we find ^ mau, thou, often carelessly written or even Vo. 

In the above table, the vowels are all given in their initial forms, i.e., attached to 

which, as already stated, is considered by the Ahoms to be a consonant. They 
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be similaiiy attached to any other consonant. The following are examples 

ki, ^ } iifiS, "VX ha, "THi ohd, At, di, /f^ ki, tl. 


)^A«, 'TH*' lu. ku, *7% I'i^, le, me, f/yf\ ke, 

04; pe, (^*"01 ko, jjo, pto ku, 0^0 kku, kai, 

rai, 


jau, 


hau, man, 


khriu. 


kail, 

khd, IMi jd, kai, w poi. 

Note that in writing these vowels great carelessness is observed. I have already 
pointed out the frequent confusion between am and au. In the same way i and I, and « 
and u, are continually confounded, — or rather i is often written for i, and « for u. Similarly 

i and 7^ m aie often confoimded. 

As regards Consonants, it will be seen that the Ahom alphabet is more complete 
than Khamti. The latter wants the soft letters g, gh, j, jh, d, dJi, h and Ih. On the 
other hand Khamti has y instead of the Ahomy. The same is the case in Shan. In other 
respects, also, the Khamti alphabet is nearly, but not quite, the same as that of Shan. 

In Ahom, the letter X) (^o. 35) is pronounced 6 when initial, and to when final. When 


subscript to another consonant it is used for the vowel d (No. 18). 

Every consonant has the letter a, inherent in it. The same occurs in the Chatma 
spoken in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, which is an Aryan language, using an alphabet 
belongd^ig to the same group as that of Ahom In the transliterations drawn np h'? the 
local officers the d is always carefully marked as long, and there seems to be little doubt 
about the matter. The same transliteration, however, represents the sound of o in ‘ hot’ 
by a (as in Assamese), and hence it is possible that while the inherent vowel of the 
consonants is marked d, it is not necessarily a long d, hut may also have the sound of a 
in ‘have.’ The point is not of much consequence, for since, as has been said above, the 
tones of the words have been forgotten, there is little chance of the modern pronuncia- 
tion of the inherent vowel correctly representing tbe ancient one 

When it is desired to pronounce a consonant vstanding alone) without the inherent 
vowel, as, for instance, at the end of a closed syllable, the mark ^ corresponding to the 


<r\ 

Sanskrit virdma is put ovm? it. Thus iTl kd, but m k. The letter iS/ «i(i, however, 

when final, does not take this mark. Instead of this it becomes o , a small circle, written 

0 

above the preceding consonant, and corresponding to the Sanskrit anusvdra. Thus 

n 

not chdm^ and. 

In ihe inherent vowel has the Bame sound as in Hindi, — ^that of the a in ‘ America.’ In Sh&n it it 

desonbed as the o in ‘ quota’ , ‘ Ida ^ Dr Cushing often tranacribefl it as 5. In Siamese, its sound is repreaented 
by 5. In both Shan and Khamti an is used to indicate a final m. 

The pronunciation of the consonants presents little diflicdlty. *1/ ngd ia pronounced 
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like the ng in ‘ sing ^ and ?0 cU as in ‘ church The nasal letter W nd has the 
power of Blit at the end of a syllable, it is sometimes pronounced as an and 

sometimes as a Thus kh(n, much, is pronounced khiin. )^n/ 

gladness, is pronounced uy. 

In Ihora, the letter 1 ? (No. 35) has two sounds; hd when initial, and w when 

final- It is often written as a mere circle, thus, 0 00 for bau, not. In 

literary Khamti, Shan, and Siamese, there is no S-sound, this letter being always 
pronounced as to. In colloc[uial Shan, an imtial vn> is frequently pronounced h Thus 
mdng is pronounced bang. 

The letters to, I, and r are frequently compounded with other consonants. In such 
eases to becomes the vowel d (No. 17), q-v. The following compounds of r and I occur 
in the specimens and list of words, Mr, mr, tr, U, Id, auipl 

The method of writing a compound r is properly as follows, 13 khrd, do 

phrd, 

^ mrd, (© trd, hut in words of frequent occurrence the r is omitted in writing. 
Thus khrdng, property, is written khdng, not khrdng, and phraii, who ? 

is written both (jS phrau and phaii, and also (incorrectly) even 

phrau and phau. This word well illnstrates the extreme laxity 

observed in writing the vowels in Abom. The first of these four forms is, of com so, the 
correct spelling. 

I can give only one example of the form which I takes when compounded with 
another consonant. 

It is the -word Min (pronounced Men), drink, ns compared with Yt?]? 

kin, eat It thus appears, if this example applies to every case, that the form which 
conjunct I takes is the same as that of the letter d As we have seen is often the case 
with r, the letter ?, when it is compound, is omitted in every other instance in which 
it occurs in the specimens and list of words. The following are the remaining words 
containing this letter 

Mai, written kai, far, distant. 

■mv Mdng, written hang, middle. 

t? pldng, written pdng, clear. 

These conlponiid letfers have almost disappeared in Khamti and Shan Compounded I has disappeared 
altogether- Thus, the Khamti word for ‘ distant ’ 13 Icai and for ‘ middle * is Kang The only certain instance 
of a compound r occumng in Khamti with which I am acquainted is in iia, a rupee, conesponding to the 
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S.I10111 tTa, There may be a few others, but I do not kuow them. The general luleis that a compound rin 
Ahom disappears in Khamt! and Shan Tims — 


Ahom 

Khamti 

Shan 

English 

hhrdng 

hhdng • 

llidng . , 0 , 

property. 

Ichring 


khing « . , , 

body. 

hfiriu 

Ihiu .... 

Uim • . » , 

tooth. 

hhrung . , 

khung . . • . 

khung , . , , 

divide. 

'phraii 

phau 

1 phau . 1 • 

who ^ 

phring 


phlng ... * 

be many. 

phmm 

phum . ♦ * , 

phum * • • a 

hair. 

Compare— 




kin . 

lc%n • « ■ « 

kin » ■ « « 

eat. 

klin or klun * 

kin . • . . 

km « • « a 

drink. 


In Ahom the words for ‘ eat ’ and ‘ drink ’ are distinct. In Khamti and Shan they 


are the same. 

Irregular forms of syllables sometimes occur. Thus the interjection ai is always 


written 



as if it was ha. 


The word hit, do, is always written 



as if it was M. 


f 

db, i 


In I, 40, hoi, service, is written CD, instead of 
Some consonants are freely interchanged. 
Maw and shaJa, enter ; chwm and chmg, and. 


I 

Thus, we have both jdng and Mng, he ; 


The numeral figures are — 


)'i(- or 

1 


6 

VQ 

2 

n 

7 

V 

3 


8 

V? 

4 

d 

9 

vu 

5 

lot 

10 


These are as given me by the local authorities. Those for three, four, aud five are 
doubtful, as they are only tlie words sham, tlxree ; shi, four ; and hd, five, spelt out. There 
can be no doubt about tiie others. When numerals are used, the figure and not the word 
IS almost always written. Thus, Avhen lung, one,^ is used for the indefinite article, a, we 


always find or yM lung, one. Similarly for ‘two’ we find 

va, 2, not shdng, two. In the second specimen, however, the .word for 

‘eighteen’, ship-pit, is sp^lt out* 
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EelatlonsMp of Ahom to Khamti and SMa.—like Khamti and Stan, 
Aaom belongs to the JN’orthern Sul)-Gi’onp of the Tai Group of languages It is in an 
older stage of linguistic development, and is therefore of considerable philological interest 
}*. bears something of the same relationship to them that Sanskrit does to Pali, hut the 
relationship is much closer. Khamti and Shan have not developed so far from Ahom, as 
Pali has from Sanskrit. In one point, however, there is close resemblance between the 
two relationsliips. This consists in the simplification of compound consonants Ahom 
k/ir, pt and other compound consonants are simplified into kh> p, etc , in Khamti and 
Siuin, just as Sanskrit Ichr,pl, and other compound consonante become kJi, p, etc , in Pali. 

Siameao occupies an iniermediate position Compound consonants oie writieiij but are not al^a^ s pio- 
nounoed Thus m the word jfhldjpf twiiight, the I is pronounced, but in chi ing, truly, the r is not beard, and the 
word IB pronounced cht^g Someumes, instead of the second membei of the compound being unpionounced, 
a very short Towel (like the Btarahhakit familiar to students of languages derived from Sanskrit) is inaeifced 
between, the two letters Thus the word a market, 10 pronounced t Mt, 

It is not necessary to give examples of the changes which befall compound oonso- 
nants, as they have been dealt with under the head of the alphabet. I shall here confine 
myself to considering what other changes, if any, occur in the transition from Ahom to 
the modern Korthem Tai languages 

1 As a rule, the Ahom vowels are retained in Khamti and Shan. There are very 
few exceptions, such as Ahom khrm/g, divide, Khamti and Shan hhing. 

2. As regards consonants, the following changes occur — 

(o) Ahom h usually corresponds to Khamti or Shan xjo. Thus,- 


Ahom 

j— 

I Kbflnjti 

i 

Shan 

1 English. 

is 

1 

! 

i 

wS 

1 say. 

hm 

wa^ 

i 

1 wat 

I 

put 

hSn 

' wdn 


day 



Sometimes it becomes m, Thusj 


Ahom 

1 

1 KfaSmtl. 

SbttD 

English. 

hldh 

j iiidh 

mak 

•flower 

ban 1 

1 

1 mdn 

mSn or wSn 

village 

bai^ ' 

j 

\ 

mSw or wdw 

a youth 

bnu 1 

matt 

mau 

a leaf. 


In SMn, the uneducated frequently pronounce jm as if it was 5. 
(o) Ahom dl becomes Khamti and Shan n or 1. Thus — 


AHom 


dai 

idng 

dau 

d$ 

din 

di^ 

dun 



KhAmtl. 

ShAn 

Eugltsh. 


na% 

lat 

obtam. 



JehU^Sng 

nose 


nau 

lau 

star Siamese dau. 


ni 

U 

good. Siamese di 


1 

! Itn 

ground, Siamese dfn. 


ntp 


’ alive 


nitn or hn 

V) 

litn 

moon. Sianaese duen 




AHOM. EELATIONSHIP TO KHAMTI AND SHIN. 8^ 

The difference between Khamti and Shan is not so great as it looks, for both lan« 
gaages freely interchange n and I It will be noticed that Siamese retains the d. 

<c) Abom h usually remains unchanged, but sometimes appears in Khamti and Shan 
as ng. Thus, Ahom, hu an animal of the os species ; Khamti and Shan, ngo ; Siamese, 
ngud ; Shan, also, wb. 

(d) Ahom j becomes Khamti and Shan y Thus, — 


Ihom 

Khimti 

Shin. 

English 

jdn 

* . . 


ask. 

jOW 

yau 

yau 

completion. 

jtt or u 


yu 

abide. 


[e) Ahom initial ^ becomes Khamti and Shan 2^. Thus, — 


Ihom. 

Kh&mtl 

Shaiu 

English. 

Udiig 

yang 

ySng 

be 

nUng 

ying 

ying 

female, 


(/) In Khamti and Shan, n and I are freely interchangeable Hence we sometimes 


find an Ahom n represented by I, as in Ahom niu, a finger ; Khamti liu ; Shan niu. 
(g) Ahom r becomes h in Khamti and Shan. Thus, — 


Ahom. 

Khtoti. 

Shin. 

English 

rai 

%ai 

ha% 

lose 

rak 

* * * 

Mh 

coBipassion Siamese rdh 

idng 

Mng 

hdng 

a tall. 

fdng 

hang 

Mng 

shout. 

tau 

hau 

hdw 

we. Siamese rau 

fik 

r 

hik 

call. Siamese rik. 

ro 

h5 

ho 

bead. Siamese hud. 

run 

hun 

hun 

house. Siamese ruen. 

[ 


It will be seen that Siamese usually retains the r. 

In other respects the phonology of Ahom agrees very closely with those of Khamti 
and Shan. 


Tones.— ^hom, like the modern Tai languages, nndouhtedly used tones. Not only 
is this to be gathered from analogy, but there is a distinct tradition to the same effects 
Unfortunately, so far as I have been able to ascertain, tradition is silent as to what tones 
were nsed with words, nor is there, as in Siamese, any system of indicating them in the 
written character. It would he a vain task to attempt to show what tones were used 
by quoting the analogy of the modern cognate forms of speech, for, in these, the same 
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word may have different tones in different languages. Moreover, in the ou« word, the 
tones of which I have been able to ascertain, they differ from those in use in Kh&mti and 
8han. This is the word ma, which, when it means ‘ a horse has in ihom a long tone, 
and in Khamti an abrupt tone, while md, a dog, has in Ahom an abrupt tone, but in 
Khamti and Shan a rising inflection. 

Artieles— There does not seem to be any word which performs the function of a 
definite article. Probably a demonstrative pronoun can be used when required. Por the 
indefinite article the numeral Img, one, is employed. Thus, Mn-pTiu-lUng, person male 
one, a In Kbamti, d is prefixed to Ung in this sense, but this does not appear to be 
the case in Ahom. The Interrogative-Indefinite Pronoun phrau is used to mean ‘ a 
certain 

Proans.—(?cwder.—Ahom words when performing the functions of nouns have no 
gender. When, in the case of living creatures, it is required to distinguish sex, this is 
done by compounding the main word with another word meaning ‘ male ’ or ‘ female’. 
The words most commonly used with human beings sitepM for the masculine, and for 
the feminine. Thus, hm, a person; km-phu, person male, man; hm~nu, person female, 
woman, Other words used are lik, for the masculine, and $mg for the feminine. Ex- 
amples are khd, slave ; khd~Uk, a male servant , kM-nmgt a female servant. With nouns 
of relationship man and ^ing are used. Thus, po or po-mdn, a father ; ndng, a younger 
brother or sister ; nang-mdn, a younger brother ; mng-Mng or nUng^nang, a younger 
sister; luk,^ child; Ink-man^ a son; luk-Mng, a daughter. In words like jpo-»»d» 
instead of po, the man is said to give the idea of respect. 

In the case of irrational animals thiik indicates the male sex, and me the female. 
Thus,— 

md-thiik, horse m&me, mare. 

md-tkiik, dog jwa-me, bitch. 

JiM-tkiik, bull hu~me, cow. 

pe-ngd-thuk, he-goat pe^ngd-me, she-goat, 

tu-ngl-tliuk, male deer tu-ngl-me, female deer. 


In other Tai languagoa, the followuig words are used to indicate gender ; — 


i 

Kbamti. 

Sban 

Siamese* 

Male hnmau beings ....... 

chai 

chai ' 

xai 

Femald ditto 

ying 

ying 

ha-^tng, 

Male irratiotial animals 

thuh * 

po 

tua^phu. 

Female ditto 

me 

me 

tua-m%a, 


In some instances in Ahom, as in other Tai languages, difference of gender is 
expressed by the use of different words. Thus po, father ; me, mother. 


jVamfter.— Usually the idea of plurality is left to be inferred from tbe nature of the 
sentenoe. If, however, it is necessary to express it, this is generally done by prefixing tbe 
word hkau, which is also used as the plural of the third personal pronoun, meaning * they 
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The same word is used in Khamti and Shan. Examples of its use are, khau khdm-kidd, 
semnts ; khau mim, rejoicings ; khau jpo, fathers. Or some noun of multitude, such as 
jphring, a crowd, may he added, as in people. With numerals, no sign of 

number is required. Thus, shdng kirn, two persons. 

Case. — ^The relations of case are indicated by composition with some other word or 
by position. 

The nominative is either the bare form of the word, or else, optionally, takes the 
suSBx ko. This ko possibly gives a definite force to the noun to which it is attached ; at 
least, every noun to which it is attached in the specimens has that force. It is especially 
common with pronouns. It is possibly connected with the Shan ho, a persoi>, or with the 
Khamti ko, also. Example of the use of the nominative are, — 

(а) Without ko. 

luk-ngl lat-khdmt the younger son said. 
po'indn ^dn-kan, the father began to divide. 

(б) With ko. 

po-mdn-ko run dk mg, the father came outside the house. 
pdn-ku luk-ko rai-dai, which son lc»t, the son who lost. 

In Khamti and Siamese the nominative takes no suffix. Shan may suffix nai, or chung» In all 

these languages, as in Ahom, the nominative usually stands first in the sentence after the introductoiy particles. 
Ko occurs in Shan as a suffix in words like l&ng-lco, another. 

When a nonhis the direct object of a sentence, that is to say when it is in the 
Accusative case, it takes no suffix or prefix. Thus, 

mdn-ko hung ngin, he sound hear, he heard a sound. 
nung-tdng khn,jg tin-khau, put shoe foot-on, put shoes on (his) feet. 

The accusative sometimes takes the suffix mai {vide post). lu the specimens, this is 
confined to pronouns. 

The above examples show that the accusative sometimes precedes, and sometimes 
follows, the word performing the function of a verb. 

The accusative takes no snfSx in Khamti, Shan, or Siamese ; bnt, in Khamti, it also frrolj takes mat. In 
Si,a„ it can take the snffii chung, when it is wished to give the word a definitive meaning. In Shan, as in 
Ahom, it sometimes precedes and sometimea follows the word performing the fnnction of a verb. In Kharofi 
it usually precedes, and m Siamese it usually follows. 

The rolationsMp of the Instfumsutal case is' indicated^ hy prefixing tdng^ with. 
Thus, tang khan, (beat him) with a cudgel ; tSdtg^shai, (bind him) with a rope. 

Tsxtg properly means ‘ with ‘ in company with’, ImKhamti it appears to have only this meaning. In 
Shan, it appears to have only the meaning of the instrumental. The KhamU prefix of the instrumental is an. 

The relationship of the Dative case is indicated by prefixing the. word U, meaning 
* place hence ‘ the place or object to which motion is directed ’. As explained below, 
in Shan is also used to indicate the Ablative, as meaning'* tlate pteo© from which motion is 
begun ’. The same word is used to form the future tense of words performing the function 
of verbs. Examples of the dative are, — 

U po kau, (I will go) to my father. 

a man run, to his house. 

il nai lUk-idm Kdshmtt, to hese from Kashmir. 

WisnsedasadahveprefixinKhimtl aad Nirihem Shto. In Si»«e» it becomes U. In Southern 

Shin the word used is hut B-ir,plaoe-plaoe, is also employed. See ablative below. 
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The relationship of the Ablative ease is indicated by prefixing luk or luk-t^, as in 
luk po-lung, from a father ; luk-tdm Dhonlrdm, from Dhaniram ; luk-tdm Kashmir, (how 
far is it to here) from Kashmir. 

Tam means ‘place’, and luh probably means the same.^ Mhtm, like the Shan M-ti, is a couplet 
meaning, hterally, ‘ place’. Hence it means the source of an action, and is used to mean ‘ from’ In Shan lca4i 
as ‘ place’, also means the place or object to which motion is directed. It la hence used also as a prefis 

of the Dative, and whether the Ablative or the Dative is meant has to be determined from the context In 
lull is used as the prefix of the Ablative. 

The relationship of the Genitive is indicated by the juxtaposition of the governed 
and governing word, the governed word being placed last. Thus, kip khau, husk rice 
i£., husk of rice ; an pMk mg, saddle white horse, the saddle of the white horse. 

This order of words to express the genitive is typical of aU the Tai languages It also occurs in the Mjjn- 
Khmer languages including Khassi, but m the Tibeto-Burman languages it is reversed. 

In a few instances in the specimens the genitive precedes the governing noun. I am 
unable to explam how this occurs. The rule is so universal in its application that I am 
inclined to suspect mistakes on the part of the translator. The instances are,— 

Uu po-mdn run, I father house, my father’s house. Here kau precedes instead 
of following po-mdn, and po-mdn, which is also in the genitive precedes run. 

man run, (in) he house, in his house. Here man precedes » un. 

tlmdn run, place he house, to his house. Here man again precedes run. 

km chan run, former owner house, former owner’s house. Here chan precedes 
run. 

po man rm, father thou house, thy father’s house. Here po man, thy father, is 
according to rule ; but it should follow, not precede, run. 

It may be noted that in each of these examples, the main governing word is the same, rww, a house, and 
this may have something to say to it. In Shan, however, we find sentences like hun hun^chu nan^ house men 
those, the house of those men, which is accordmg to rule. 

The most usual way of expressing the Locative case is to employ the noun by itjself, 
leaving the meaning to be gathered from the context. Thus, 

hail mmg-bdn tdk-ip-tdk dk-jan, (in) that country famine arose. 

mng-tdng mu cM-rdp-chdp-khdp-iai, put (on) hand a ring. 

ran-ko Mt-miin Mt-khiin n ehau koi, we rejoicing merry-making been heart have, 
we have been rejoicing (in) heart. 

bd-hdn, said day, (on) the day referred to. 

The force of the Xocative is made explicit by the use of an appropriate verb of 
motion. Thus, 

phu-ai luk-mdn nd-din shau d-koi, the elder son field enter been-has, the elder son 
had entered the field, i.e., was in the field. Here it is impossible to say 
whether shau should be considered as a postposition or as a verb,— a typical 
example of Tai idiom. Similarly we have,— 

mdn-ko riln ban mg-khan, he house not came-enter, he did not come into the 
house. Here khau is part of the compound verb mg-khau, but that is only an 
accident of its position. If ij; had been after run, it would have been a post- 
position meaning ‘in’. 
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In tile following hhau has come definitely to perform the function of a pre- or post- 
position 

m-Mp Ichau, into the field. 
tin khaut on the feet. 
khaushun, into the compound. 
khau mu, on the hand. 
khau kdchdri, in the court. 
khau a-ndn r«»,in that house. 

In Khtoti the Locative is formed by suffixing maL 

The Vocative is formed hy suflixing ai (which is always written ‘hq), as in ai, 
0 father 

The prefixes and suffixes mentioned above are usually omitted when no ambiguity 
would occur. 

There is one suffix still to be dealt with. It occurs only in Ehamti and Ahom. It 
is mai. In Khamti it is used, as a suffix of the accusative, dative, and locative. In Ahom 
it seems to be used generally as a kind of indicator of an oblique case, that is to say, that 
the noun to which it is suffixed is not in the nominative case. Thus it is used for the ac- 
cusative in kau-mai po-u, beats me, I am beaten, to distinguish it from kau jio-w, Ibeat ; 
for the instrumental in kau-mai hai shail-hing-jau-d, by me watching used to be done. 
Similarly with the preposition an, before, we have an kau-mai, before me. ‘When used 
as a genitive, it is said to be employed only as a genitive absolute ; thus, kau-tmi, mine, 
not ‘my\ So km-phu lung hau mO/ng-mai, person-male one that country-of, a of 
that country. 

Adjectives.— In all the Tai languages a word performing the function of an adjective 
follows the word it qualifies. It thus occupies the same position as a word in the 
genitive. Examples in Ahom are, — 

mmg jau, country distant, a far country. 
phu ai, male elder, an elder male person. 
nm nd, small house. 

hm dtpM lung, person good male one, a good man. 
km di ml lung, person good female one, a good woman. 

In one instance (sentence No. 226) we have pkuk ma, white horse, in which the 
adjective precedes the noun qualified. If this is not a mistake, I am unable to say how 
it occurs. Perhaps it is due to Tibeto-Burman influence. 

In the Tjbeto-Bnrman languages the adjective may either follow or precede the noun it qualifies. In 
EihsBsi it precedes. 

Oompcmow.— Comparison is formed with the w^ord khun or ki^ (pronounced khun 
or kenC), which means ‘ he better ’. The thing with which comparison is made is put in 
the ablative governed by Ink. Thus, dl, good ; khu^ di luk, better than. 

The superlative is expressed hy adding mm, many, or tang, all. Thus khiiti: di 
ndm, better (than) many ; khM di ndm ndm, better (than)' many many ; khM di tang 
ndm, better (than) all many ; all these meaning < best*. 

KUti is also used to form the eomparative in Khamti and ShSn. In Siamese ying is used. 

The Numerals are given in the list of words. To those there shown may be added 
ship {pet), ten eight, eighteen; shdng shaii, two twenty, twenty-two. 
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Generic words may fee added to numerals as in most Tibeto-Burmau languages. 
They are rery numerous in all the Tai forms of speech, frankfurter, in his Siamese 
Grammar, gives a list of about thirty. Needham, in his Khamti Grammar, gives a list 
of about twelve common ones. Cushing, in his Shan Grammar, gives a list of forty-five, 
and specially says that it is not complete. 

These indicate the quality of the noun which is counted. Thus, one word is used 
when human beings are counted, another when animals are counted, another when flat 
things, another when round things, and so on. The word ‘piecee ’ in Pigeon English, as 
in ‘ one piecee man ’ for ‘ one man’, and the word * head ’, when we talk of ‘ six head of 
cattle’, are something like generic words. 

Owing to the scanty materials available, only a few examples can be given of their 
use in Ahom ; 

Hn, a person, is used in counting hmnan beings, as MnpM lung, person male one, 
one man ; Mw ml lung, person female one, one woman; luJc-mdn sMng Mn, 
son two persons, two sons. 

iu, a body, used in counting animals, as in tu sMng-shau mu, body two-twenty 
pig ; or mu shdng-shm iu, p% two-twenty body, both meaning twenty-two pigs. 

from the above, the rule appears to be that if ‘ one ’ is the numeral, the generic 
word precedes it. In other cases, either the generic word precedes and the thing counted 
follows the numeral, or vice versa. 

In Khamti, when no generic word ia used, the numeral precedes the noun. When one is used the 
numeral follows the noun. Thus, slm Man, three nights, but hun ha-lang, house five-hahitationB, five houses. 
In Shan, the rule regarding ‘ one ’ is the same as in Ahom. In other cases, the thing counted precedes, and 
the generic word follows, the numeral Thus mak-cUh M-hun, orange five-ronnd-things, five oranges. * 


ProuonuSt The Personal Pfo«ott«siiave different forms for the singular and for the 
plural. In other respects they are treated exactly like nouns substantive. They are as 
follows. I give the Khamti, Shan, and Siamese forms for the sake of comparison 


Ahom. 

1 Khamt5 and Shan. 

Sinraeae 

1 Knghsh. 

"kan* 

hau. 

ku. 

I. 

rati. 

hau 

rau. 


man. 

mau 

mung. 

thon. 

tUu 

$hu 

SU 

ye 

mSn. 

man* 

man* 

he, she, it 

hhau or 

khau Or man-khau 

khau 

they 


In the above, the sufdx mi forms a genitive absolute, as in Im-mm, mine. 

A dependent genitive sometimes precedes and sometimes follows the governinff 
noun. It follows in — ° ° 


po Im, my father. 

luk-man mail (also mail luk-mdn), thy son. 
ndng mail, thy younger brother. 
po mu, thy father. 
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hhrang shi^ your property. 
po-man md% his father. 
luh-tmn-ho man, his son. 
shm man, his compound, 

Ichring Im mm, on his body. 
mdk-mo-mdng man, his mango fruit. 

It precedes in — 

haupo-mdn,mj father. 

kaib kwi-nJe-tai, my friends. 

kau tdng-lai, everything of mine. 

kau hu~me, my cow, 

kau au-chau, my uncle. 

mau luk-mdn (and luk-mdn maa), thy son. 

man nSng-mdn, thy younger brother. 

mau po-mdii, thy father. 

mau tdng-lai khdm, all thy gold. 

mau chi, thy name. 

man luk, his son. 

man rim, (at) his house. 

tl man run, to his house. 

man sliau ndng-^mg, his grown-up younger sister. 

man ndng, his younger sister. 

man ndng-mdn, his younger brother. 

Note that man is to be distinguished from the pleonastic syllable man added to 
nouns of relationship, \SkBpo-mdn, a father ; luk-mdn, a son. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns are nai, dn-nai, this, and nan, d-ndn, dn-ndn, that. 
Examples are, tdm-nai, from this, then; mii-nai, time this, then ; ti-nai,, place this, here, 
now ; d-ndn dai-ldng, after that ; luk-phraii mail khdn-shii d-ndn au, from whom did you 
buy that ? dn-ndn khdm, that word ; d-ndn tun, that tree. With regard to d-ndn and dn-ndn, 
the ktter is certainly the original form. In the Tai languages, when two words are com- 
pounded, and the first word ends, and the next begins, with the same letter, one of these 
letters may he optionally elided. There are numerous pxamples of this in the modern 
languages. This is of importance in analyzing the meanings of compound words. 

Nai and ndn alsD- oocur in both Khamti and Shan* The Siamese words are nt, this, and won, that. 

We have also in Ahom, but not apparently in the ether Tai languages, i-u, this, and 
had, that I have only met them nsed as adjectives, but always preceding the word they 
qualify. They are not impossibly borrowed from Assamese. Examples are l-u luk-mdn, 
this son ; l-u luk mau, this thy son ; l-u ndng mau, this tby younger brother ; l-u sho-khdm, 
this complaint ; l-u ma, this horse ; i-u dnphuk md, this saddle of the white horse ; l-ii, 
tra, this rupee ; hau mung-hdn, (in) that country ; had milng-mai, of that country ; haU- 
kun-phu, that man. 1-n is explained as a compound of I, one (?) and %, is. 

The Relative Pronoun is pdn-ku, as in kip khaupdn-ku mu haii-km-kliii, the husks 
of rice which (to) the swine he gave to eat ; pdn-ku luk-ko rai-dai, which son lost, the son 
who lost ; hu-me pdn-ku kau khdn-jau, the cow which I bought. 

The Khamti, Shan, and Siamese Relative Pronoun is on. I am nnabk to find anj word resembling fUn- 
Ttu in those languages. In Khimti, fhan means ‘ what sort’. 
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Tuq iMenogatke Pronoms are jphrau, who?; and shdng, kd-sMng, re, what?' 
Thus, Uk-hM plrau, whose hoy ? ; Ink phran, from whom ? ; phrm-mi, what now, when ? ; 
kS’SIidng (sic) hhan-vnun bdk khdtti o, what merriments mean word, w'hat do these merry- 
makings mean ? ; niau chu kd'Shdng u, your name w'hat is, what is your name ? JRe is 
giTen on the authority of Hodgson. One of the foregoing sentences ends in o. This is 
an interrogative particle wiiich cannot he translated. It simply gives an interrogative 
force to the sentence. 

JPhrau appears in Kbamti and Shan in tlie form of phau Both have hi-sliing 

Phrau appears also as an Indefinite Pronom, as in phrtw nd-Up, a certain field j 
phrau Im, anyone not, no one. 

Kd'Shdng means ‘ how many ’ in ; kd-ehdng pi, how many years ? Similarly pkrm 
hm-phring, what person-multitude, how many persons ? 

Verbs. — Subject to the remarks in the general introduction to this group, the 
relations of mood and tense can be indicated in the following way : — 

The Simple Present takes no particle. It is always the word performing the func- 
tion of the verb, standing alone. Thus, po kmi.jd khau d-ndn run noi, my father lives 
(/«) in that small house. 

The tense is indicated in the same manner in all Tai lau^nagea. 

The Present Pefinite is formed by adding m, remain, after the word performing the 
function of a verb, as in, man ndng-u no ma-llmg, be is sitting {ndng, sit) on a horse. 

In Khamtl u is added. In Shan ytt, and in Siawse ayu 

The Imperfect is formed by adding ufau, i.e., the past tense of n. Thus kau po-n~ 
jau, I was striking. 

The Past tense is formed by adding, after the word performing the function of a 
verb, either yaw or kd. 

In Ahora both jaw and fcs are used indifEereutly for the Past tense. In Khamti and Shan, yau, like the 
Siamese leu, indicates the perfect rather than past tense generally. In Siamese leu is put at the end of the 
sentence, hnij hi, which corresponds to it in Shan, unlike jau or yau, precedes the verb In Khamti Icff also 
gives the force of the past tense, as in Ahom, but not in Shan. I do not know the original meaning of kff, 
when used as a past sign Possibly, like <? of the future, it means ‘ place ’. Ti indicates the place or scope to 
which action proceeds, and is might mean the place from which it proceeds. Compare the use of TtS for both 
the dative and the ablative in Shan. Jau means ‘ completion 

It is in the past tense that the tense particle is most often widely separated from the- 
word performing the function of the verb. 

The following examples occur of this tense in the specimens ; — 

(a) Applied direct to the word performing the function of the verb. 
rai-dai-jau, lost, 1,7; was lost, I, 54. 
ak-jm, arose, 1, 10. 
dip-dl-jm, was alive and well, 1, 15. 
hdn-jau, saw, I, 23 ; II, 11, 18. 
ehnm-kdnfan, began to kiss, I, 24. 
id-Jan, said, I, 50. 
taifait, died, I, 63 
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(hi-jau, ^Tas got, I, 54 ; was obliged, II, 5. 
khdu-jati, Ijought, II, 3. 

2 )(ii-kd-j(ni, went, II, 7. 
libi-jan, became, II, 7* 
lid'jm, wont, 11, 10. 
khat-jau, seized, II, 14, 

Did-jau, came, II, 15. 
ic-Jati, was, 162 and ff. 

])o-jau, struck, 186 and £f. ; was struck, 2u3. 

(6) Separated from the root. 

dai (mein) Jau (of. dai-faU) aboTe), (he) possessed, 1, 1. 
pdn-kdn {iangdai . . . Udng shdng pi mng) Jau, divided (all 

between the two brothers), 1, 3. 

2 )hu {pMn) jatt, floated (on poverty), 1, 10. 

(tlpo-nidn) Jau, went (to his father), I, 21. 
if {Idng nl) jail, was (distant), I, 22. Cf H-jau, above. 

Id {mdri) jau (cf man hd-jan, I, 50), said (to him), I, 37. 
hnu [ph&k-lung khau) jau, gave (a feast to them), I, 38, 
lidn [man) jau, saw her, II, 12. Cf. Mthjau, above. 

As already scon, u-jau, the past of «, remain, be, is used to form the imperfect. 

Kd (or, as it is n ritteu in 1, 11, kd) occurs in the following cases. In every instance 
it IS attacned directly to the word performing the function of a verb. It should bo 
distinguished from the word kd, go, which is frequently compounded with jxtt, go, so as to 
foim a couplet, as mpabkd-jau (II, 7), or kd'jau (II, 10), went 
id'kd, said, II, 13, 13. 
laU’-ka, told, H, 16 

pai-kd, went, I, 5, 11 {kd ) ; II, 1, 6, 17 ; 211 and ff. 
phrai-kdi went, II, 8. 
rdng-hai-kd, shouted aloud, II, 13, 
tuk-kd, fell, II, 11. 

The Perfect is termed by adding kd after the word pcrforuiing the function pf a 
verb. 

As ftltesdj Kliimtl forms the prfecfc hy adding jfOB after the verb So »lso Shin, which stay also, 
however, prefix I at, with or without you following the verb Kot means ‘ come to an end, be usiid up 

The following are esutmples of the perfect : — 

dip-di-Aoi, has become aKve and well, I, 30, 54. 

u-kei, has been, n as, 1, 33. 

dai (khu^-di) kot, has got (him in good health), I, 39 

bau lu-koi, have not disobeyed, 1, 44. 

ju-koi, bast lived, I, 51. 

dai ( cMm ) koi, (and) hast possessed,,!, 52. 

pin-koi, it happened, II, 9. 

{kau) po {man luk tang kUn) Jtd, (I) have beaten (his son with many 
stripes), 228. 
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Aa seen above, the perfect of remain, be, is u-koit and this is itself, also used to 
render the perfect. Thus,— 

khaU‘U-koi, has entered, entered, I, 6 
ma-ii-koi, has come, 1, 38. 

Ut-mrni Ut-khun % {dim) koit have been rejoicing in heart, I, 63. 

The Pluperfect or Remote Past is indicated by suffixing o to fm of the past. 
Thus, — 

mdn-ko tang khrdng-Ung tdk-lu, tdk-pdng, kin jaVrOt he had diminished, 
had ruined, had eaten all the property, I, 9. Eereyaw-o must be con- 
strued "with each of the three words performing the functions of verbs 
w., tah-lu, idk-pdngt and kin. 

> kit-mun hi-khun jau-Oi they rejoiced and were merry, I, 32, 

hau-dai {pih&k-lung) jau-Ot had given (a feast), 1, 49. 
shau'heng-jau-o, had used, II, 4. 
po'jm-o, had struck, 193. 

A combination of jau and sU also gives the force of a pluperfect. Thus, — 
tai-sU-jau, having died was, had died, I, 30. 
phrai-Jaushl, was having gone, had gone, II, 9. 

The future is indicated by prefixing ti to the word performing the function of a verb. 

The same “word is used in Khamti and Northern ShS.n It is also need to indicate the dative and (lu Shan) 
the ahlatwe Its root moaning is throughout ‘ place’. In the dative and future (it should be remembered that 
to an Ahom, who recognises no distmotion between verbs and nouns, ‘ to going ’ and ‘ will go ’ represent the 
same idea), the word indicates the ' place* towards which action tends In the ablative, it indicates the * place * 
from which motion has started Compare the probable use of Id, * place’, to form the past tense In Southern 
Shan Idk and idk are used to form the future instead of it Siamese uses cha, but lias te for the dative, ]ust 
as Northern ^an has if. 

In tbe following example, tl is separated from tbe word performing the function of 
a verb by several other words, and carries on its force into another clause without 
repetition. 

Ti kd-nat kau-ko hhun cham, ....... koM Idt-khdm lau man chdm. 

I will now both arise, and I will say words (to) him. Here ti must be construed 
not only with khun, arise, but also with lau, say 

Another form of the future is made by suffixing nd, as in pai^kd-nd, will go. It is 
said to be rare except with this verb. 

A. Past Future is formed by combining a suffix of past time mththel simple future, 
thus, tipo, will strike ; tlpojau, will have struck. Similarly with koi, we have u-ti'koi, 
will have been. 

Both these forms may also, according to context, he translated as Past Subjunctives, 
I should strike, I should be. 

The Imperative may optionally take the particle sU, thus, hai or Ui-sU, put 

The original meaning of tins snfihz is unknown to me It also foims pnrticiples Ktamti uses la and 
Shan Id for the Imperative 

The Conditional Mood is formed by sMng ox sMng-bd, 'frith chdng in the apodosis. 
An example is, — 

man chdng uii{uy)-cMiU'pUng, shdng-ld mdiyrko tliun tang 

he would (have-been*) glad, if Je (had-) filled (his-) belly 
Up-klau. 

(with-)husks-of-rioe, 
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It will be seen that the words performing the functions of verbs take no special 
particles to indicate mood. 

If m Khamti is is-j/e, added at the end of the sentence, or sJiflnj, tMug-tes, The apodosis takes 
cham In Shan ‘ if ’ u j)0. 

An indefinite paThcipial force is given by adding 8hi to the word performing the 
function of a verb. To give it a past force o may be added (compare the pluperfect). 
Thus, tai^sM, ijiag; pai-mi-ihi, going unexpectedly; ndng-8hl,u-8hl, being, having 
been ; sai-sM-o, gone. 

Often no particle is added, as in bd ban, the said day, the day referred to. 

At the same time, when it is remembered that participles are only verbal adjectives, 
and that it w just as easy for an Ahom word to perform the functions of an adjective as 
to perform those of a verb, it is stretching the terminology of Indo*European grammars 
too far to talk of participles at all. 

Similarly, it is useless to talk of Infinitives. An infiniiave is only a verbal noun, 
and an Ahom word can perform the functions of a noun as easily as it performs those 
of an adjective or a verb. Hence, what we should call infinitives, are only the root-word 
ilself without any particle added. ThusZdi means ‘steal’, and must he translated ‘to 
steal’, in im ban Idk pai-kd^ I not steal went, I did not go to steal. Similarly ai lap, 
shame hide, in order to hide disgrace. 

Causals, inoeptives, potentials, and continuatives aie formed by compounding with 
other words. For examples, see the section on couplets and compounds above. 

Number and lerson — ^No word performing the function of a verb ever changes its 
form for number or person. Both of these must be gathered from the context 

Synopsis , — To sum up, if we adopt the forms and terminology of Indo-European 
grammar, the following is the conjugation of the verb po, strike • 


Present 

kempo, I strike. 

Present Bejmie 

kau po-u, I ail striking 

Imperfect 

kaupo-u-jau, E was striking. 

Peat 

kau po or kau po-jau, I struck. Kau pai-kd, I went 
(there is no instance of po taking the suffix kd in 
the materials available). 

Perfect 

kau po-koi or -u-koi, I have struck. 

Pluperfect 

kaupo-jau-o, I had struck. 

Future 

kau ti'po, I shall strike 

Future Ferfect 

kau po4l-koi or kau ti-po-jau, I shall have struck. 

Fartieiple Ind^ite 

po-shi, striking. 

Participle Past 

po-skho, struck. 

InfimUve 

po, to strike. 

C/ausal 

kau kau-po, 1 cause to strike. 

Inceptive 

kau po-kan, I begin to stiike. 

Potential 

kau pin-po, I may, am able to, strike. 
kau po-dai, I can strike, I can ho struck. 

Cotttinmtive 

kaupo-oi, I strike eoDtinually, 

Passive 

kau-nmpo, heats me, I am struck. 


o2 
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It must be remembered that the bare root-word, by itself, can, as explained in the 
introduotion to the family, bo used for any tense 

Adverbs.— Words perform the function of adverbs, ]ust as they do those of other 
parts of speech Most of them are compounds, ahd the meaning of the separate 
members is not always very clear Examples arc,— 
mu-mi, timc-iiow, then. 
hlum-mq'clum, quick-come-swift, as soon as. 
m-kdn-mi, previous-pkce-timc, as usual. 
mq-lah-kin, ever, at any time. 

'I'lic negative particles arc ban, and lud, not Tho usual vorb substantive is «, be, 
but, with laUtWl is used instead. In the thiid specimen wo have also not, and 
pai-mi, is not. 

The Klumti negatives aro It (pronounced tt« or n )'aEdWfi Shan lias Sw and «ia«. Siamese has «ai ami 
vu. 

As in other Indo-Chinese languages, the force of an adverb is most frequently 
obtained by compounding the word performing the function of a verb with some 
other word which gives it the necessary colour. Thus pm, go, tiai, unexpectedness; _poi- 
nai, (to) go unexpectedly. So many others. 

Prepositions and postpositions.— The following are examples of the way in 
which words perform the functions of post- or pre-positions. They can all, as usual, 
perform other functions as required : — 

dk, outside ; run dk, outside the houso. 

hai, on (or to put) ; khring bai man, on his body. 

Mn-pd, place-side, towards; man kdn-pd, towards her 
tkau (cf. khau), in (or to enter) ; na-din slum, m the field 
an, before ; an kaii-mai, before me. 
dfHhd, before-'before, before; man dn-m, before thee. 
bai-lang, on-back, after ; d-nan bai-lang, after that. 

h& (or kd)-ldng, at-back, after ; kn-ldng ban ban nai ndm-nd, after not days now 
many, after a few days. 

kdriait. at below, under ; kd-tau d-ndn tiin, under that tree. 

Iddng, middle, between; kldng shdng, between both. 

gm, beyond; pun miing jau, beyond a country far, a land far away, 

Utn, after ; Iv^ldug, after back, afterwards. 

donn, with; doi» Mng-shau, with harlots ; kau doin, with me ; chdm-doiS 

withywith; khd-Uk cUm-doiH, amongst servants ; dovn-chdm kun-rik-tai, with 
rriends. 

khau, enter, in, into, oni nd-hp khau, into the field , tin khau, on on the feet ; khau 

^hm, into the compound ; khau mu, in the hand ; khau d-ndn run, in that 
house 

nd, before; dn-nd (see above) ; khdng-m, before, in the presence of, 

no or nu, above, on ; nd-rd, above the head, against iphd nd-rd, against Heaven ; tun- 

nu, on the tree; nd Idng man, on his hack ; nu dot, on the top of a hill ; nd md~ 
lung, On a horse. 
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Conjuiiotioiis.— The usual word for * and ’ is chan or chdng. It is most often a 
copula between two plirascs and then usually comes between the two. It, howerer, 
appears almost anywhere xn a sentence. Examples are, — 

m'ai-lo jMhkii, chCm chdm-doin kunrphu-lmg, he wOijit, and associated with a man 
au-nm pha lin-hd-dl, ming^tdng phd khring bai man chm, fetch the best robe, 
and put it on his body Here chdm is at the end of the second clause. 
hit ckin% and the cow Here it is the second word in the clause 
skiing kau hu-me tet chum phrai-Jau-shl, and (I went to see) if my cow had gone 
there. Here it is the penultimate word of the clause 
khan ba-ka kau tet chdng md-jau hdn mug shau, and they said I came there to see 
the younger sister. Here chdng is in the middle of a dependent clause, 
immediately preceding the word doing function as a verb. 
tti-bd man niing shm ai lap chdng man bd, but also [chdng) he says to hide the 
disgrace of his younger sister. 

Qlrnm . . . . cMw, means ‘both . . . and’, asin chdm, htqhbai chdm, 

they both consume, and lay by. In such cases chdm is always at the end of each of the 
connected clauses. 

Other words used with the moaning ‘ and ’ are,— 
bd’dn, why*front, and. 
poi, excess, and. 
poi‘dn, and-hefore, and. 
poi-lm-ldng, again*after-haek, and, moreover. 

Tlio words usad for ‘ and' in the cognate limgaages we. 

Khamtlj lo 
Shan, iL, le 
Siamese, le 

other words used as conjunctiona are,— ' 
shdng, shdng-bd, if. 
iu-bd, hut. 

chdng; indicates the apodosis of a conditional sentence. 
chu-cMng'nai, because, therefore, 
to-ldk, nevertheless. 

pu-ndng-nai, on*aocount-of as this, in order that. 

Interjections. — ihe only interjections which I have met in Khom arc «*, suffixed 
to the vocative case and mk-chd, alas. Ai is always written It is a curious fact 
that the vocative particle is written irr^ularly in all the Northern Tai lai^ages includ- 
ing Shan. 

Order of words. — The statement that the order of words in a sentence is a charac- 
teristic peculiarity of the Tai forms of speech, and that, hence, the function which a word 
performs is dependent on its position in relation to other words, is only true, in full 
strictness, with r^ard to the modem languages of the group. In eaiber times much 
greater freedom existed, and even to the present day, in Siamese, the object, althoug it 
usually follo^vs the verb, sometimes precedes it.^ 

‘ Sm r W K. Mailer m Z. D. M. Q ilnu, MB Compere Conredy, JStim IndociniM»eit Camatxo inmtmavf 
p* 41 
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It mil tMus not surprise us to find that, in Ahom, there are many exceptions to the 
general rules vrhich will here be laid down We have already seen that the most typical 
rule of all, vis , that the genitive and the adjective follow the noun on which they are 
dependent, has no few exceptions in the specimens, especially in the case of pronouns. 

In a simple sentence, the order is subject, complement, copula. 

Subject Complement Copula 


Thus — i-u sho-lcMm nam u- 

this complaint falso has 

Similarly with an intransitive verb we have, 

Subject Predicate 


u-koi 

has-been, 


this complaint is false 


hu luk-indn tai-sht-jau 

this son was-dead. 

If with such verbs there are used other words implying an adverbial relation, thest 
precede the verb and follow the subject Thus, — 

Subject Adraib Copula 


Subject 

phu-ai Itihmdn 
The elder son 

Subject 

^o-mdu-ko 

the-father 


Adraib 

nd'din shau 
field in 

Adverb 

run dk 
house outside 


u-koi 

was, the elder son was in the field. 

Veib 

md 

came, the father came outside the house. 


With transitive verbs, the usual order is subject, direct object, verb. Thus, — 


Subject. 

Ink ngl 
sou younger 
foreign country. 

Subject. 

mdn-ko to 
He a 


Direct Object. Verb 

pim mung Jan Jehau-u-koi 
beyond country far entered-has, the younger son entered a 


Subject. Direct Object Verb. 

mdn-ko tang khr&ng-lmg tdk-ln> tdk-pdng, Mn-jem-o 

He all iproperty dimim'shed, spent, eaten-had, 

he had diminished, spent and eaten all the property. 

In one case, a pronoun in apposition to the subject is inserted between the verb and 
its tense suffix, ms.i — 

Subject Direct Object Verb. 

kun-^hvrlung Ink-mdn sMng-kun dai-mdn-jau 

man-a sou two possess-he-did, a man possessed two sons. 

Sometimes, when the object is a complex one, the verb is inserted immediately 
after its principal member. Thus, — 

Subject Direct Object Verb Direct Object. 

mdn-ko hmg ngin hit-mun Ut-kh^ m "ci^ 

He sound heard (of) merriment rejoicing dancing and, 

he heard the sound of merriment, rejoicing, and dancing. ’ 

When an adverb qualifies such a verb, it appears to come between the verb and its 
tense-suffix. Thus, — 


Subject 

Direct Object. 

Verb. 

Adveib 

Suffix 

maorko 

man 

dai 

kkvM-dl 

ko^. 

He 

him 

get 

alive-well 

did, 


^ get ^ alive-well did, he got him aHve and well. 

Here, however, what we, under the influence of Aryan grammar, are compelled to call an 
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adrerb, is really a part of the verb Dai-khufi-dl is a compound verb meanin® ‘to get 
ahve and m\\\ and its perfect is dai-khuMM This sentence again illustkes tbe 
difficulty of applying Aryan terminology to Indo-Chinese grammar. 

^ When there is an indirect object so far as I can see, there is no rule except that the 
subject must come first. We can have,— 


Subjecl; Indirect Object 

po-JBfltt hliaii-klumi'Uda 

the-father (to)-thc*servaiits 

the father gave order to the servants. 


Direct Object. 

phdn-kMm 

order 


Verb 

haii, 

gave, 


Subject 

Direit Object 

Veib. 

Indirect Object. 

Sou kunphii 

phdn‘lJidm 

hau 

man 

That man 

order 


gave 

to*him. 

Subject 

Indirect Object. 

Verb 

Direct Object 

Mau-ko 

hau 

Ian 

hau an 

pe-ngd,-lung, 

Thou 

to-mc 

not 

gavest young 

goat-one, 

L gavest not to me one kid. 




Subject. 


Verb. 

Direct Object 

Adverb 

skdng'ld 

rndn-ko 

thifn 

tang 

kip-khan, 

If 

he 

fill 

belly 

(with) husks of rice, 


if he filled his belly with husks of rice. 

When the verb has a tense-suffix, and either the direct or indirect object follows the 
verb, then it precedes the suffix. The direct or indirect object never follows the suffix. 
Thus, — 

Subject. Verb. Direct Object. 

kali po man luk 

I beat his son 


I have beaten hia son with many stripes. 


Adverb 

tang khan 
(with) many cudgel 


Suffix. 

koi, 

have, 


Subject 


Indirect Object 


Verb 


Direct Object, 


Suffix. 


man-hi man 


hau-dai 

phdk-lmg 

jan-Oi 

Thou (to) -him 


give 

feast-one 

did, 

thou gavest him a feast. 





Subject 

Verb 

Direct Object. 

Indirect Object 

Suffix. 

<mm potndn 

hau 

phdk-Ung 

khan 

Jan, 

Thy father 

give 

feast-one 

(to) -them 

did. 

thy father gave them a feast. 





Direct Object 


Subject 

Verb 

Indirect Object. 

An-ndn Idt-khdm 

Dhofii-rdm 

lau-kd 

pulish. 

That word 

Dhani-ram 

said (to)-the-police. 

So, with intransitive verbs, — 





Subject 

Verb. 


Indirect Object* 

Suffix. 

mdn-ko khun 

ehdm 

pai-kd-md 

tl-po-mdn 

Jan, 

he arise 

and 

go 

to-the-father 

did, 


he arose and went to his father. 
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It will tlius bs S 6611 tbst tli6 only gcnoral rulo which wo can. finnio is tliat the 
Terbal suffix almost always comes at the end of the sentence or clause. There arc only 

one or two exceptions, e.g., in II, 3, to this rule. 

"When the tense is formed by a particle preceding the verb, as in the future nitli tt, 

we have,*— 

Pftiticle. 


kg-ml hm-hb IHn 

Will now I aiise, I will arise 

Here the principle is the same, except that the particle (as it piccedcs) is llio tlrst word 
in the sentence instead of the last. As this, however, is the only example of a future 
with tl in the specimens, we are not justified in making a general lulc. 

When the Direct Object is a sentence, e.g.t after a verb of saying, it follows tho verb, 


and even the suffix. Thus,— 

Bobjeot Verb 


Indirect Object. 


luh ngl laUkJidm $(Hnun, 

son younger said (to)*thc*father, 

The younger son said to the father, ‘ 0 father, etc.’ 

Subject. Indirect Object Veib 


tmn'ko 

he 

Subject, Verb. 


roan 
(to-) him 

Indirect Object 


Itt'jau, 

said, 

Adyurb 


Djreit Obji*ct 

‘ po rtf, etc' 

* father 0, etc ’ 


Plrt'ct Ob3i‘<’i 

‘ Ink ai, etc ’ 
‘son 0, etc.’ 

Dirict ObjLct 


mn-ko lat’kJulm-lau po-mii plum jdk, * hl-shung pi, etc' 

he said (to*)-tlic-fathcr ^in-) sorrow great, ‘ how many j ears, etc 

he said to his father in great sorrow, ‘ how many years, etc.’ 

When the verb is in the Imperative, find the following:— 


Subject. 

imu’ko 

thou 


Direct Object 

kan 

me 


Verb 

m-i'tip-dai-tidng. 

take. 


Subject. 


Direct Object. 


Verb 

man 


kkd-Uk 


hai-clidm-dolM 

thou 


servant 


keep-witb, 

keep (me) with (thy) servants. 




Verb 

Direct Object 

Verb 

Direct Object 

Adverb 

au-niS 

plia . . 

ming-tdng 

phd 

Umuig-hai-mdn 

bring 

robe . . . 

place 

robe 

body-on-bis. 

bring a robe, and 

[ place it on his body. 





The following are examples of interrogative sentences ; — 


Ad»«b Subject 

Kau po-J)ian rim kM-lik khdmiing plmiu kim^pliring 

Hy father house male-servants female-servants hOw-many 
how many male and female servants in my father’s house possess rice. 

Adverb Subject Direct Object 

^ ... 

kS-shdng pi mu mim nai kau-ko mau 

what year time past-time now I thee 

for how many years am I serving thee, 


Veib Direct: Object, 

(l(ti khan 

possess rice, 


Verb- 


serving-am, 
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Introductory words, such as those that perform the functions of adverbs of tim nrd 
place, or of conjunctions, usually stand at the beginning of the sentence. Examples hb 
unnecessary. 

An infinitive of purpose follows the verb on which it is dependent. Thus,— 

kau bau pai-kd Idk, 

I not went to-steal. 

kau phrai-hd khm ihm man m-kdihinu han-du. 

I went into compoxmd lus as-usual tO‘see*oarefully. 

km pai‘kd Idk mdk-mo'mdng. 

I went to-steal mangos 

In Khimti, the order of worda m a direct sentence m Subject, Direct Object, Indirect Object, Verb In 
mterrogatiTC sentences the Indirect Object precedes the Direct. Interrogatire prononns mrelj stand drst n 
a sentence Adveibs generally follow the Terb (f t , really form compounds with it) Adverbs of time nsnaHy 
precede the verb 

In Sban, the Subject usually precedes the verb (except when emphasis requires otherwise) Tbe Direct 
Object may elthci precede or follow the verb. The Dative case (Indirect Object) without a particle foil iwt; 
tbe verb If it has the dative particle it follows the Direct Object. The Ablative usnally follows the vcib 
So also Adverbs usnally follow the verb, but adverbs of time precede it as in Kbamti. 

In Siamese the Subject precedes the verb, and tbe Direct Object usually (but not always) follows it 

We have seen above tiiat in Abom tbe Subject almost always precedes the verb, and that both tbe Dine*, 
Object and the Indirect Object may either follow or precede the verb, but must always (or nearly so) prot t'h. 
any parhde of tense which follows the verb Similarly tbe subject seems to follow any particle of tpcM nbiri 
precedes the verb. In one instance which occurs of tbe Indirect Object taking the prebxed psoiiclc of thi dain< 
case, it follows tbe verb That is given above, bat in the only other instance which occurs (W po hau 
I will go to my &tber), it actually precedes the subject 

There remaiati the coniiideration of the mutual collocation of words in the euhor- 
dinate members of a sentence. This has been already dealt with. We have seta til's 
the genitive usually follows the word on which it is dependent, and that the adjectit;, 
f olloTra the word which it qualifies. To the latter there is one exception in the specimem!, 
beside several cases of adjectival pronouns preceding the nouns which they define. As 
regards the genitive following the noun which governs it, there are numerous exception's, 
especially in the case of pronouns. 

It IS a umveraal rule that the gemtiYe follows the word on which it ifl dependent, and the adjectiye foEciW 
the word it quahfieB m all thcf moJem Shan languages The only eiceptions are adjectives borrowed from P&li, 
an Aryan language, which follow the Aryan oufitom of preceding. 

The position of the conjunction cMm, and, has been dealt with at length under ’‘'e 
head of conjunctions In Shan, conjunctions are placed at the beginning of the members 
of a sentence which they unite nith other preceding members. So also in Khamti, but 
when ko, and, is used to mean ‘ also ’, it is put after the noun to which it refers. 


The following three specimens of Ahom consist of (1) the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, translated by Babu Golab Chundra Barua ; (2) a translation of the statement of 
an accused person, made by the same gentleman j and (3) an Ahom account of the 
Cosmogony of the universe taken from the sixth volume of the Journal of the Asiatio 
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Tai Group. 


(Disteiot LiLKHivfxra.) 


(Babu Goktb Chtmdra Barua, 1899,) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Kun pM-l luk-man 2-kuii dai-man-jau. 

Em phu-Iung ihdng-hm 

Person in&le»<me son two-person po8W3®-he*dH 

lat kham po-man, ‘po li$, dai kh&ng ling 

ai, khrdng 


nid word (to)-liLther, 

'father 

Oi possess largo-property 

small-propertyand -cattle ask-wiah gite-take-ptBeets 

pan 

mab kang 


2 

pi kai 

pi n^ng'. Poi 

po~mau pan-k^ 


Hang 


thing 




divide 

thou middle {i*e between) two brother cflder brother younger’. And 

the-£aiher dinde-bogia 

tang'lai kh&ng 


ling 

kang 

2 pi 

nfing jau. 


khrdng 



hlmg 

thing 


alL&ll krge-property 

tunall-proporty-ttnd-cattle 

between 

two eldor-brothar 

yonngcr-hrother did. 






Poi 

ks-lang baw 







ban 






And 

at* back after) not 

ban. 

nai naiu*na 

Ink 

ngp tang 

khkng 

bng 

au*dai pai-ka 





khrdng 




now jnany*very 

son yomiger all 

large-property small-property-and-catUe take-postess go-did 

pun 

miing 

jau 

kbau-u-koi. 

Man-ko Ink 

Ian, ■ii'ldn 

beyond 

country duUnt 

entflred«haa 

Ho liquid 

■pint taltt-eat 

obam 

knn-nu 

bang 

doifi'kan 

pl'kan 

tang kbfing 


km 





khrdng 

and 

person-female 

harlot 

with-begin 

acoompany-mutnally {copulate) 

dl l.rge.prop«Tty 






iiog T8i*dai 






«mall-property*and-oattlo losa-posaesi 

jan. 

Phau-nai 

mdn-ko twg 

kb^g 

ling 

tak-ln 


Bhrau 



khrdng 



did. 

When 

he 

aU 

large-property smaU-property-and-cattU become-diminisbod 







tak-pang 







becoffio-wined (i e. ^cnt) 

Idn-jan-o, tit 


obam 

bad 

miing-ban 

tak-ip-tak 


tet 






eaten -bad, tb«e 

and 

that 

oountry-yiUagi 

1 becom9*fRnilne-]niA«fy 




Poi 

Ink 

Dgi 

And 

son 

yoimga* 


iftn-shu haii-aTi-dai 
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10. ik-jau, man-ko phu phan 

jau. Poi 

lun-lang 

man-ko 

&nde«dtd, 

he flosit foflj puvertj 

did A-gain 

after-tyacK (thes) 

he 

pai-k5, cham oh^tm-doifi 

kun 

phu-l hau 

mung-mai* 

Hau 



kun 

lung 



go^did, 

and 3oin(ed)*uitii 

person 

aiati©i(je that 


Thftt 

kun phu 

phan-kham liau man 

mu lik phau 

na-kip khau 

hau- 

kun 



phrau 



person mjtle 

order word gave (to-jliim 

swftte tend some 

§eld-plat into 

cause- 

-oi-kin-klin ; 

man chang 

ull-chan-p4ng 

shang-ha 

man-ko 

Men; 


uy-ehau-plang 



•coutintie-eat-driftk , 

be would 

gl^idae*»-m iiid-4.]t ar 

if 

he 

thun t&ng 

kip-khau pau-ku 

mu hau-kin-klin ; phau (tic) 

haw 




Men 

; phrau 

bau 

dll belly 

htisk‘(of)*rioe which 

ito) wne caased'eat-driiik 

, any m 

not 





jang-haii-daL 

Poi 






Poi 





be-give*possega 

And 

15 phau-nai man-ko dip-di-jau, 

man 

ha, ‘ kaw 

po-man run 

kha- 

phraQ,- 

dip 


‘ kau 



vheo 

be a^Te-well-was, 

he 

said, ’ ray 

father% hoiiise 

servant- 

-lik kha-fiung phau kun-phing 

dai 

khau kin kliu 

cham hup-bai-cham, 


phrau kun-phriwj 


Men 

hup-bai-ehim, 

■msle ^sarvsnt-feitjale whst jiemtji-mnltitade 

rice eat drink 

eltid CDllL*Ct-p ^d-aUo 

poi kaw-ko 

tai-shl dit kang 

tS.ng 

H ka nai 

kaw-ko khun 

cham, 

kau 

dei kldng tang 


kau 



and I dy mg (from) prwmre wUhin btlljr Will at here (now) I arke and, 

ti po kaw pai-k$-m cham, kaw lat-kham ]au man oham, “ po 


kau cham, katt khdnt a*, 

to father of "me go go will and, 1 aayword speak (toj-hnn and, " faihar O, 

kaw-ko pint pba no ro cham, man an-na cham ; poi kaw-ko haw- 

kau ^ &*»• 

I 8in(iied) aky above head and, tliou presdnoe^Wore and* and I not- 

20. mi 3 &k bs luk>man mail. maH-ko kaw afl-rap-dai-nang 

kau 

am worthy (to-)call eon (oMthee thou me take-bmd-possee8.eontinnc 

cham mau kha-lik bai oh&m doiS,” ’ Poi man-ko khun cham pai-ka-mf 

and thou aerTuit*maIe plaoe ]om(ed) with." ‘ And be arise »nd go-go^oome 

ti po-man jau Tu-ba phau-nai man-ko u tang ni jan, man 

phraii-nai 

to father did But when he wm road distant (was), him 

po-man man ban-jau cham, rak-kan chain, khS.u pai mu kat kho 

father (of-)hiDi sflo4a and, eonipas8ion-feel-(did) and, gof-did) (with) hand embtaoe neek 


ohtun-kan-jan Poi Ink-man-ko man h?, ‘ po kaw-ko phit 





ait 

kau 

kiss-*lwg}n did 

And 

(the-}sosi 

{of-)him said, ' btber 0, 

1 sla(ned) 
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IHOH. 


m 


25. ph.a no ro cham mau aix-na ; poi-nTi kaw-ko j&k baw*Tni ba 

kau ban 

sLj aboY<‘ htiad and tky pretwnee-bofore , 'lud I woitby not-am (to-)call 

niau luk^roan * Poi po-man khau-klum-kula plian-kham bail, * au ma 

Tctda 

(of-) tliee (the )»on * And (th6-)father {plurai) s^rrosits order-word gave. ‘ take come 

plia kiS'ba-di ; nimg-tang pha khiii" bai-man cham ; poi ming-tang 

ken khring 

robe Ttiy-called-good , put-no-plac© robe lK)dy on his and , and pnt-on-pWe 

niu cM-ra.p-cliap-kIi&p-bai ; poi nung-tang khup tin khau. Poi m$, 


(oa-)fixiger 

jewbl-bmd-imro-roand-phwe , 

and pnt-on-pkce shoe 

feet on. And 

comet 


kin 

klin, 

ckam 

hit-mun 

hit-kkiin. 

Cliu-cMng*iiai 

i-d 

rau 

wo 

oat 

Men, 

drink. 

and 

do-mernment 

do-playing 

JBecanee 

this 


SO, luk-man tai-dii-iau, ba-an poi dip-di-koi ; man obam rai- 

dip 

6011 died-having-was, and ag&in alive-well-hsmC -become) , he and icwa- 


dai, 

chang-nai 

dai 

cham/ 

Ba»an khau 

tang-lai 

hit-mun 

hit-khun- 

possess^ 

presont-time-now 

get 

and,* 

And they 

alt .n 

do-mernment 

do-playmg- 

jau- 0 . 








done-had 









Ti-nai 

pku-ai 

Ink-man 

na-din 

shau 

ii-koi. 

Plaee-tbia (now) 

male-oldi't 

eon 

hcld-land 

enter 

beea-has. 


Ba-an 

man-ko p&k 

2na« 

T^uS-tbung 

phang 

run, min-ko 

And 

be back 

tSkinei 

come-smTe 

netur 

house, h# 

liutig 

ngin hit-mdn 

Mt-khftn 

kS cbam. 

Poi-an 

m^-ko 

sound 

ngin 

hear do-merriment 

do-playmg 

dancing and 

And 

he ealled 

phu-l 

kha-Uk-bau 

tham-kbam-ro, * k$-shang 

kbau-mun b&k-kbam* 


lung 
male-one ' 

savant-male-young-man 

aak-word-know. 

‘what 

{pL) merriment m^n-word 

0 ?» 

Ba-an 

man-ko 

ba-man-jan, 

‘ mau 

nSng-man m$- 


And 

he 

say-to-him-did* 

‘thy 

j ounger-brother come* 

u-koi ; 

maxi 

po-man 

ban pbftk-1 

khan 

]au, obu-cbang*nai 

been-has^ 

thy 

father 

lUng 

give feaflt-one 

(to-) them 

aid, beeaiM 

man-ko 

man 

dai kbiS {for khufi)*di 

koi.’ 

Ba-an man-ko tbofi 


khun 

he him got Tery-well hs».' And he 

40. chau dit; man-ko ran baw mf-khan. Ohu-chang-nai po- 
dei itm 

(In-) mind hot , he (mto-) house not come-«iiter(ed) Therefore (the-) faftfiT 

man-ko rOn 4k mf Ink-pi-ai r4ng Tik-m$, ‘ khan rOn 


house ootside e&me wm-Tear^ireli-hom addmesCed) call-eraie, 


««Bter hew 
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Ba-an man-ko lat-kMm h{fofhu) po-man phan jak, 

(to.tli9.)&tlier a«»-)»rroir «mt, 

‘k?.shang pi mu mU nai kaw-fco m&u hit-boi-u; phan man 

Icau 

J«4t timg pMt-tiin* now I (tojlhee doiag-aeryiceikm ; order (of.) thee 

Mw-ko ktem-mj-lau bair fa.k„i. 

iati 

I word.eome..peek(»e.word) „ot drkobeyed-heTe. Neyertlel*. tt«„ 

Kw mJ-hu-Hn bi* bau to pe-nga-l ptt-ntog-ii« 

lung 

y«““g go»i-one. in-order-thet 

kaw-ko pin hit-mun hit-kbun doiS cbam kaw knn-rik-tai, 

kau, km. 

I {n 3 ay.)he doiog-mmiment do.iig.play.og with together my persott-reMon-playmte. 

Tu-ba khan-ma-cbam i-u luk maU m§-thung-oham pan-ku Ink- 

Bnt as. 80 on.sa this aon (of-) thee ooine.airiTe which son 

*ko rai-dai man tang-lai kham kbftng jj^g 

khrdng 

l0B8.p088e88(ed) thy .U-all gold la,ge.ptoperty »mall.r*operty^d.cattle ate 

klen doiS 


word) 

not 

dikobeyed-hare. Nerertheless thou 

baw 

bau 

ban 

kn 

pe-nga-l 

lung 

pu-nang-nai 

not 

gavest 

young 

goat-onej 

in-order-that 


bang-sbau 

mab-ko 

man 

bau-dai 

pb^k-l 

jau-o.’ 

drank 

Ba-an 

with 

mail' 

harlot-young-women 

thou 

(to-) him 

gaye-possesa 

lung 

feast-one 

done-hado* 

And 

he 


50. -ko man bl-jau, ‘Ink hf, maii-ko kaw doifi ku-mu-ku- 

<*», kau 

(to*) him say'.did, ‘ md 0. thou ms with eTery.time.overy> 

ban ju-koi ; poi-an kaw tang-lai khing ling khau 

kau khrdng 

day lived.hast ; and (of.) me alhall great'property 8maII.propaTty4nd.oattIe thea. 

matl-ko dai 


thou possessed 

cham koi. Man ban-dai di jan pu-nang-nai raw-ko Mt-mbn 

rm 

also hast. It 8«e.get (appears) good rery that we do.merriment 

hit-kbiin u cbaii koi, obd-ohang-nai i-n n&ng maU tai-jau, 


do-playing been (in-) heart 

have, 

beoanse this 

younger-brother 

(ofo) thee 

die*did, 

poi 

dip-di-koi ; 

ba-an 

rai-dai-jan, 

poi-an 

nai 

dai-jau.’ 


dip 



« 



acain 

aliYe-woU*ha8-(becoiQe) ; 

and 

108&«p068eSB-WaS« 

and 

now 

get-wasa' 


0 
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Tai Group. 


AHOM. 


Specimen 1L 


(Disteict Sibsagak.) 

(Bd^u Golab Chundra BaruOf 1899.) 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

1-u sho'kham S&m u-koi. Kaw baw pai-ka lak phau (s«c) khftng 

Km bau phrau khrdng 

Thia complwnt-worf false been*lias« I not go-did ftch)steal aay large-property 

ling-mai 


small-property-and-c&ttle-afe 

man run. ShokMm kbau lau u. Kaw rai-dai kaw hu-me pan-ku, 

Kau kail 

(At-)bi8 honse. Complidat-word those (these) words (truth) are I lo^-possesa my cow-female which 

kaw khan-jau luk-taih Dhoiii*ram ru {for to) pi*l jau. Hii oham 

kau lung 

I bny-did from Bbani-rSm before year-one agoi Cow and 

shi-ko kaw-mai khifi bai cham sbau-Iiing-jati-o pbai man kaw chau run 
kau kMn heng phrai kau 

though me-bv much watching also use-done-bad go her former owaer('8) house 

6. ku-mii ku-ban; kaw cbam dai-jjau pai aw{«o)*ma (sic) bu-me ku-mu uam. 

kau aii 

erery-time every-day ; i and possess-did go take-come cow-female each-time many* 

Ba-ban 


Said-day 


l)boni-ram, 

kaw-ko 

kau 

pai-ka ti man 

run ban cbam shang-ba kaw 

kau 

liu- 

(by-)Dh&ni*r5m, 

1 

go-did to his 

house (to-) see and if my 

cow- 

me tit 
tet 

cbang 

pal-ka-jau* 

A-nan bai-lang ban-tuk 

ink 

pin- 

female there 

and 

go-go4id^ 

That ou-back (m. after) sun-fall 

was. 


jau. Kaw pbai-ka kbau shun man na-kan-mu Imn-du diang kaw bu- 
Kau phrai kau 

I go*did into compound (of-)him before-place-time (to-)8ee-carefttlly if my oow 

me tit cbam phai-jau-slu. Chiu pin*koi mU-nai man sbau n&ng-nung 
tet phrai 

there end gone-had. So hsppeaed time-thii (m. then) hi* jonng'woiun ronngef^ter 

Q a 
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tM? K nS ■>ix y^f 1 t4 )? -w >^i I m'^ 

VJ^ trta '/■wn, wi^) X 1^ 2/ T?7 

■y V)^ vv vn'S ffna -^ -«5 oj,^vni'v<C 

^<1^1 W >2> v/t 

15. ^ i7i -y>yi 'vno . 0^ tw ii»^ ■uj^ VI ?? ^ I v(i f! <» fJ w i>i 

^ Yi^ xn tr^i ox v f v? >1? V n?]/2//» 

(J^ y^ yfiXyU]^ 'iP Yt\ YU V t? TT 

Yn r Y\ ■& ^ £YI 5 '^ ] 
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10. chu 

Maloti nang-1 ship 

pit pi m&{8i€) 

khau shun 

ka-jau 


lung dhip 

pet 




MSl&fi girl- ore t«Di 

eight jw come 

into eompoind 

go-did 

tang 

nam-tdng-l khan mu. 

Tam-nai cham kham 

tuk-ka. Maloti 

han- 


-h<ng 


tuk 


with 

water-pot-one m hmd» S'rom-thk (ue then) and ewnieg^ 

M-did. MSkti 

see- 

jau; 

kaw pai-nai-shi man 

kan-pa, sM-ko kaw 

ma ban man 

jan. 


Jcau 

lean 



did; 

I go-tmexpectedlj-ing her 

t^wstrds, tbomgh I 

not see her 

did. 

Man 

shau ku-kan-ta cham 

rang-W-ka, shang-ba 

man ba-ka kaw u 


hav> 


She yonng- woman fear-began-feel and 

«hont-lond-did, 

as-if 

she 

say-did I he 

phi-1 koi. Khau Dhoni-ram 

tang kun ak 

ma. 

cham 

kaw kh&t-jau. 

phri-hing 

km 



km 

ghost-one did. They Dhanl-i^m 

all outside 

came, 

sad 

me seire-did. 

Khau ha-ka kaw tit chang 

ma-jau ban 

n&ng 

Bhaii. 

An-nan lat- 



kau 

tet 




They say-did I 

Idler. 

and come-did {to-)®ee yotmgei^ter youag-woman. That 

lay- 

kham 

Dhom-ram 

lan-ka 

pulish, tu-ba 

man i^g shan ai 

lap 

word 

Dhanl-rUm 

tell-dii 

(to-th0“^)polioe, hat 

his youhger-sister young-wqmsa shame 

hide 





chang 

man 


and he 


ha khau kaohati 

kaw 

km 

pai-ka 

lak 

mak-mo-mfi.ng 

man 

cham 

Maloti 

says in court 

kaw ban- jau An 
kau 

me see-did drst 

I 

tun 

tun 

tree 

gO'did 

nu. 

on. 

tto-)®te«l 

fmit-mango 

(o£-)bm 

and 

UBkn 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

This case is false. I did not go to steal anything at his house. The facts are these. 
I missed my cow which I had bought from Dhardram a year ago. The cow, though 
carefully kept by nae, used to visit her former owner’s house very often, and I had to go 
and fetch her several times. On the day referred to by Dhaniram I went to his house 
to see if my cow had gone there. That was after sunset. I walked through his lari 
as usual to see whether my cow was straying there., (It so happened) that at that 
time his sister Malati, a grown-up girl of 18 years, came to the lari with a water-pot 
in her hand. It was then nearly dark. She 'saw me miexpectedly going towards her 
though I myself had not noticed her. She got frightened and screamed as if she 
thought I was a ghost. The people of the house, including Dhaniram, came and seized 
me, saying that I had come thtere to visit the girl. TJiat was the story Dhaniram told 
to the police, but in the Conrt in order to hide the shame of his “sister he gives out that 
I was stealing his mangoes and that Malati saw me first on the. tree. 
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The foUoTving Ahflm account of the creation of the world is taken I'from the sixth 
Toiume of the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. The oiiginalj in the Ahom char* 
acter, is given on plate VI of that volume, hut is so incorrect that a satisfactory repro- 
duction is impossible. A transliteration and translation by Jlajor B. Jenkins is given on 
pp. 980 and ff. of the same volume, on which the following is based. 

The extract is interesting, hut possesses many points of difi&eulty, some of which I 
have failed to elucidate in a manner satisfactory to fnyself. The order of the words is 
quite abnormal, — the subject frequently coming at the end of the sentence. 

[No. 3.] 

SIAMESE-OHINESE FAMILY. Tai Group. 

AHQM. 

Specimen HI. 

An Ahom Cosmogony. 

Pin-nang ji-mu ran*ko taft pha pai nu din. 

Be-thm ieginning-time confused bottom heaven not be earth. 

Pai mi liip-din 'mung shii taii. 

Not he island-land land {?) or helow. 

Lai-chan kup-kup mai tim mung te-jau. 

Many-fold layer-layer tree fill country establish-was. 

Tang-ka khrui^ pha phraii pai-mi nang hit cbau. 

All-all frost sky any not-he sit do ma^er. 

6. Khak-khai thiin jin-kun. 

Bivmon-division jungle quiet-quiet {?). 

Khng-to ai-muS (muy)- dai-oi-fi§ te-jau. 

{?) Collect vapourfrost possess-feed-forest establish-was. 

Xhan (for Haw) -to jaii kau ISk pin pha. 

TFord-only filament spider transform become God, 

Na ring ba-chu-mung ti piin te-jau. 

Thick thousand fathom-league-country place world establish-was. 

TQn-lun ju mh poi ju ban. 

Afterwards-after remain time again remain day. 

10. Pha-ko tak-ha ro mi khrai. 

God consider-say know become Brahma. 

Bau ro phiirdah phan man haii pin-dai. 

Not know god-deva order him give become-possess. 

KhiS(khen) klang mu nang phrung. 

Betnain middle in-the-air like-what a-honey-comb, 

Ph nSn _ tang-kf miing rSm. 

On-accouni-qf that dll-aill country coffuied. 

Phrah pai nang hit ching. 

Anyone not do umbreUa, 
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15. SMn {fof kham)-tc jaa kau l&k pin pba. 

TFord-only filament $jpidef transom become God, 

E&n pbr$ phuk r&ng mung. 

Mass rock white uphold land. 

Lai lap tl pun te*jau. 

Manp island plaee establish-was. 

Kjhan*to nm poi jan pin pha. 

Word-only he again pattern become God, 

Eing iup mlu kMm koi lung pin mAn khrai. 

Thousand smear Brahma gold only one became Brahma egg, 

20. PM pin pbe nai din. 

God become pervade now earth. 

Klttm-klum Ak shing (sbeng) ngau. 

Brightness-brightness come-out ray light. 

KhiS{khen) klang ran nang phrung. 

Remain middle in-the-air like-what a-honey-comb. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOINa 

1. Thus was it in tbe beginning time, ebaos below (and.) in heaven, Eirfch was not. 

2. There was not island-land or earth below. 

3. Trees filled* the earth in manifold layers. 

4. All was frozen. Over the heavens no lord sat. 

5. In eabh division (i.e. everywhere), the jungle was still and quiet. 

6. The forests fed upon the (?) collected fogs and frosts. 

7. God, by his word alone, became transformed (and created the universe) like the 
thread of a spider {i.e. as a spider spins his web). 

8. In the world wm a country a thousand fathoms and leagues thick 

9. Thereafter He remained (at rest) for a time, and again remained at rest for days. 

10. God knew, and considered, and said, ‘ Let Brahma be created.’ 

11. I know not (what) god or what deity (gave) tbe order, (but) He gave him (to 
us, and we) received bim. 

12. (Brabma) remained unsupported in the air like a honeycomb. 

13. Therefore all the world was chaos. 

14. jiio umbrella-bearing (king) was seated (over the earth). 

16. God, by his word only, became transformed (and created the universe) as a 
spider spins his web. 

16. A mass of white rock (i.e., Mount Meru) sustains the earth. 

17. There are in the world many islands. 

18. Again, by his word only, God became a pattern (upon which he had deter- 
mined). 

19. Only one Brahma, (who was like) a golden egg, became a thousand gilded 
Brahmas. 

2D. He became God, and now pervades the earth. 

21. The rays of light that proceed from him are glorious. * 

22. He remained unsupported in the air like a boneyoomb. ^ 

* wm Httblisltcd, m medtliroaglioat thu tpeeiman to iodicato put maja* olono. 
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Vocabulary. 

The following Vocabulary contains all the Ahom words which I have been able to 
collect. It includes every word in the specimens and list of words, and also those in 
Hodgson’s essay on the aborigines of the North-East Erontier. There are also some others. 

The roman numerals (I, II, and III) refer to the numbers of the specimens. The 
arabic numbers following them refer to the lines of each specimen. Arabic numerals 
not preceded by a roman one refer to the numbers in the list of words. Vocables depend- 
ing solely on the authority of Hodgson are marked with the letter H. ‘ Sh.’ means 
‘Shan’; ‘Kh.’=‘Khamti.’ 

a, wide ; d’lir»g^ wide-power, God, 60. 
a, in d-mn, that, q. v. 

aii suffix of vocative ; 0 father, I, 2, 18, 24 ; luk-ai, 0 son, I, 60. Always 

written as if it was hq. 
ai (Sh. the same), vapour, fog, III, 6. 

ait first-born ; pliu-ai, male first-hom, I, 33 ; luk-pl-ai, child-year-first-bom, 
eldest son, I, 41. 

ai (Sh. the same), shame, disgrace, II, 16. 

dk (Sh. the same), to go or come out, appear ; rise, arise, 1, 10 ; III, 21 ; outside ; 

dk to come outside ; II, 14 ; run dk mq, came out of the house, I, 41. 
an (Shv the same), a diminutive ending ; tu-dn, a boy, 129; young, dnpe-ngd, 
a young goat, a kid, I, 45. 

an (Sh. an, to precede), first; hdnrjavrdn, saw (me) first, II, 18. 
an, before, in front (cf. an ) ; an Ikau-mai, before me, 238 ; mau dn-nd, before thee 
{nd also means before), 1, 19, 25 ; hd-dn (why-front), and, 1, 30, 31, 34, 37, 
39, 42, 4,9 ; poi-dn, and, see pd, 1, 2B, 35, 61, 54. 
an, a saddle, 226, 227. 

d-ndn (Sh. dn'ndn, Kh, d-ndn), that, II, 7, 16 (dp^ndn); 230, 232, 233, 240. 
dnrudn, see d-ndn. 

aii (Sh. dw), to take, 235; aw-dai, to take-possess, to fetch, 1,2; collect, I, 5; 
hau-aii’dai, to fetch and give, I, 2 ; aii-kin, to take and eat (or drink), I, 6 ; 
au-rdp-dai, to take-bind-have, to make (me thy servant), I, 20 ; aii-mq, to 
take and come, to bring, I, 26 ; II, 5 ; au ml, to take a female, to marry, 226 ; 

hJidn-shu au,\jQ buy, 240 ; sometimes spelt dw, as in Shan, 

e.g., n, 5. 

au-cfum (Sh. dw), an uncle, the younger brother of a father. 
id, why?, 94; bd-dn (why in front), and, I, 30, 31, 34, 37, 39, 42, 49, 54 ; shdng- 
id (Kh. shang-wd)^ if, 1, 13; II, 6, 13; tu-bd (Kh. to-wd), but, I, 22; II, 16; 
96 (with tn-bd, pr. tb-bd, as an alternative spelling). 
bd (Sh. wd), a fathom, four cubits, III, 8. 

id (Kh. and Sh. wd), to say;_ id, he said, 1, 15, 24 (id) ; he says, II, 17 ; Jdk-bd, 
worthy to be called, I, 20 ; jdk bdw {iau)-ml bd, am not worthy to be called, 
I, 25 ; kin {ken)-bd-dl, yery*called-good, that which is called very good, the 
best, I, 27 ; id-mdn-Jan, said to him, I, 37 ; iq-jau, said, I, 60 ; bdrbdn, said 
day, on the day referred to, II, 5 ; khan bd-kd, they said, II, 15. 
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bai (Kh. and SL to place; iai-sM, put (imperative), 227; bai chdm doin, 
place (me) together u’ith (thy servants), I, 21 ; hup-hai, to lay by, store, 1, 16 ; 
chi-rdp-chap-khdp-bai, jewel-bind-puie-round-place, a finger-ring, I, 28 ; khdt- 
bai-shi, bind (imperat.), 236; bai, watching, taking care of, II, 4; bai, on; 
hhring bai man, on his body, I, 27 ; bai-ldng, on-back, after, II, 7. 
bdk (Sh. wdk or mtik, to announce), to mean, I, 36 ; to speak, tell (H.). 
ban (Kh., Sh. and Siamese wan), a day, I, 5 : III, 9 ; the sun, 62; ku-rnii-kv-ban, 
every time every day, always, I, 51 ; frequently, II, 8 ; 6a-5d», the said day, 
on the day referred to, II, 5 ; bdn-tuk, sun fall, sunset, II, 7 . 
ban (Kh man, Sh. man, wan, Siamese ban), a village; haumiing-han, that country- 
village, in that land, I, 9 ; ban-cMm, of (belonging to) the village, 241, 
bang, a harlot, I, 49 ; kun^ml-bang, person-female-harlot, I, 7 . 
ban (Sh. wan or man), a young unmarried man; khd-Uk-han, servant male young- 
man, a servant, I, 36. 
ban (Kh, and Sh. mail), a leaf (H.). 

baw (Jaw), negative particle, I, 40, 44, 45 ; II, 1 ; III, 11 ; kq-ldng ban ban nai 
ndm nd, after not day now many very, after a few days, I, 4 ; phraii-hau, 
anyone-not, no one, I, 14 ; the negative verb substantive is bau-mi, am-not, 
1, 19, 26 ; of. bu-khrin. 
bldk (Kh. and Sh. mdk), a flower (H.). 
hoi, to serve ; Mt-boi-u, (I) do-serve-am, I am serving, I, 43. 
bu, not (H.). 

bu’kkrin, no, 99 ; khnn means ‘ yes’. 

chd (Siamese chm ; the Shan is hai), bad, 129, 131 ; nik^chd, alas, lOO. 
cMm, and, 96 ; usually as a copula between phrases ^ in such oases it most often 
precedes the second member, as in I, 7, 11, 21 his, 25, 29 ; II, 13, 14, 17 ; 
236 ; sometimes used elsewhere in the second member, as if it were an encli- 
tic, as in, I, 27 (end of sentence), 35 (suffixed to second of two words); II, 3, 
(second word), 5 (ditto), 6 (end of clause), 9 (penultimate word), 11 (second 
word), 15 (written chdng, middle of clause, preceding verb) ; may be best 
translated ‘ also ’ in 1, 62 (penultimate); II, 7 {eJidng, penultimate), 16, [chang, 

middle of sentence), chdm chdm, both and, 

the word being placed at the end of each clause, 1, 16, 17, 18, 19, 23 j in I, 
30, we have man chdm rai-dai, chdng-nai dai-chdm, he on the one h ard inras 
lost, but on the other hand was found. As seen in some of the above 
examples, the word is occasionally written chdng, 
chdm, said to mean ‘ swift ’ in the compound khdn^mq-chdm, ■quickly come swift, i.e,, 
as soon as, I, 47. llie same word is repeated in the same sentence after the 
verb, apparently pleonasticaUy ; khdn-ma^chdm i-u Ink man mS-thUng-okamt 
as soon as this thy son arrived ; in Kh. ma chdm means ‘ soon’ ; possibly the 
second chdm is the same as the Sh. chdng, the sign of the conjunctive parti- 
ciple (having arrived). Compare, however, chdng, the particle of present 
time. 

chdm, in kl-ch&m, ho-w many ?, 223. Cf chan. 
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Cham, in hdn-cham, of or belonging to a village (Saw), 241. _ ^ 

chdm (Sh. cham, to be near), vicinity, company; chdm-M, joined with, living 
with, living with 1,11, 21; doinchdm, together with, I, 46, preceding the 

noun it governs. 

chatb (Sh. the same), a layer, a fold ; lai’Chdn, manifold, III, b. Evidently the 
same as cham in U<ham above. In the third specimen final m is regularly 

written n. Cf. khan, 
chdng, the same as cham, and, q.v. 
chdng (Kh. and Sh. the same), an elephant (H.), 

chdng (Sh. the same), a verbal particle denoting present time ; chdng-mi, now, I, 

31. 

chdi\,g (ICh. koL-chdm), a conditional particle, used to denote the apodosis of a con- 
ditional sentence, with $hdng-i&, if, 1, 13 ; chu-chdng-nai, because, therefore, 
see chu 

chdng (Kh. and Sh. the same), an umbrella : hit chdng, to do umbrella, to be a 
king. 

chdjg, said to mean ‘ pure ’ in chi-Tdp’Chd^-khdp‘bai, a finger-ring, I, 28, see chi. 
The Kh. and Sh., however, for a finger-ring is Idk-chdp, which is borroi^fed 
direct from Burmese. 

chan (Sh. chaw), a master, owner, II, 4; III, 4. 
chan, in an-chau, an uncle, 226, see an. 

chan (Kh. and Sh.c4«, Siamese chad), mind, heart, 1, 13, 40; n^ingYch^awplang, 
gladness mind clear, i.e., he would fain, 1, 13 ; Ut-mun hit-khm w chm kait 
have (ii-Ao*) rejoiced in heart (chan), I, 53. 
che, cold (H.). (Hodgson writes this khge.) 
cheng, handsome (H.). (Hodgson writes this khyeng.) 

chi, a jewel, precious stone; chi-rdp-chdp-khdp-bai (Kh. and Sh. Idk-ehdp), jewel 
bind pure round place, a finger-ring, I, 28. 
chit (pronounced chet) (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), numeral, seven. 
chu (Kh. the same), a name ; II, 10 ; 220. 
chu, a measure of length, a ybjana or league. III, 8. 

chdrchang-nai, because, 1, 29, 38, 63 ; therefore, I, 40 ; the component paits are 
said to be cM, a long time ; chdng, a scale ; nai, now. There is a word 
chdng used as a conditional particle. 
chum (borrowed word), a kiss, I, 24. 
chut, little (H.). 
da, to strike (H.), 

dai (Kb. nai, Sh. lai), to get, obtain, I, 31, 39, 64 ; to possess, 1, 1, 2, 16, 61 ; III, 
6, 11 ; to be compelled, obliged, to have to do a thing ; dai-jan-pal, was 
obliged to go, II, 6; very common as the second member of a compound 
verb, e.g., aw-dai, to fetch, 1,2; to collect, I, 6; mi-rdp-dai, to take bind have 
to make (a person a servant), I, 20; hau~dai, to give out and out, 1, 14, 49 ; 
rai'dai, actively, to lose, I, 7, 48 ; II, 2 ; passively, to he lost, I, 30, 54 ; this 
compound also means ‘to die’; hdn-dai, to sec get, to seem, appear, 1, fi2 ; in 
the last example it forms a potential compound, and is the regular auxiliary 
for that purpose. 
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dam (Kb. ndm, Siamese dmri), black (H.). 
dang (Kb. hu ndng), the nose, 34. 
dau (Kb. muy Sb. lau, Siamese dau), a star, 64. 
dait {? a corruption of deva), a god, III, 11. 
ding (pronounced deng) (Kb. the same), red (H.). 

dl (Kb. nJ, Sh. li, Siamese dt), good, I, 52 ; 132 ; kuti d'l phu lung, pei-son good 
male one, a good man, 119 — 127 ; Jcun dl ml Img, a good ■woman, 128, 130 ; 
dip-dl, alive and -R^ell, 1, 16, 30, 64 ; khiiti (khtm) dl Ink, better than, 133 ; 
khin dl mm, khln dl mm ndm, or kMn dl tang mm, best, 134 ; khiin — 
more ; luh = from ; ndm = many ; tang = aU ; ki^ {ke7i) hd dl, ver\ called 
good, best, I, 27 ; khM dl, very well, in very good health, I, 39. 
din (Sh. Un, Siamese din), the earth, ground. Ill, 1, 20 j nd-din, a field, I, 33; lup- 
din, an island, III, 2. 
dip (Kh. nip, Sh. lij) J, alive, 1, 15, 30, 54. 

dit {det) (Kh. hot, I, 40 ; pressure; detkldng pressure within heUy, 
hunger, 1, 17. 

doi (Kh. noi, Sb. lo i), a hill, a mountain, 229. 

d(M (Sh. lurl), with, together with ; d(M Mng shau, with harlots, 1, 48 ; kan doiii 
with me, I, 60 ; hang doin-kdn, began to he with harlots, T, 7 ; cMm-doin kun- 
phudnng, joined with a man, living with a man, 1, 11 ; khddik hai cMm-doiji, 
place amongst servants, I, 21 ; doin chdm kau kun-rik-tai, A^dtli my friends, I, 
46. 

du (Sb. Z«), to look behold; hdn-du,io look carefully, thoroughly, II, 8 ; both 
words mean ' to see ’ or ‘look 

dun (Kh. niln or liin, Sh. hin, Siamese duen), the moon, 63. 
hd (Kb., Sh. and Siamese the same), five, 6; hd ship, fifty, 12. 
hd, see ai. 

hai (Kh. and Sb. the same), to weep; rSng-hai (Sh. Jidng-hai), io cry out, scream, 
n, 13. 

hda (Kb. the same, Siamese hen),to see ; Past, hdmjau, saw, I, 23 ; II, 11, 18 ; kau 
md, kdn man Jau, I did not see her, II, 12 ; pai-ka hdn, I went to see, II, 6; 
md-jav, hdn, I came to see, II, 16 ; hdU'dai, to appear, see dai; han-du, to 
look carefully, see du. 

had, that (adjective) ; hdu mung-hdn, in that country, I, 9 ; hau mung-mai, of that 
country, 1, 11 ; hau kim-phu, that man, 1, 11. 
hctu (Kh. and Northern Sh. ?iau, Southern Sh., pan), to give ; Imperative, haii, 1, 2 ; 
84, 234; Past, hail, he gave, 1,12, 26, 45; 111,11; hau . . • jau, 

gave, 1, 38 ; Plup. had-dai . . . jau-o, had given out and out, I, 49 ; 

phrau'hau jdng-hau-dai, no one gave, I, 14; phdn-kJmm had, to give an 
order, 1, 12, 26. Commonly used as a causal prefix, (so also in Kh., cf, Sh, 
A'). Thus, had’oi-kin-Um, cause to eat and drink continually, pasture, 1, 12 ; 
so 1, 14, md had-kin-klen, fed the s'wine, 

hing (heng) in shad-heng, to use, to exert force. The members of the compound 
are said to have no meaning separately, II, 4 ; see shad-hing. 
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hit [Eh. and Sh. hit {het). In 'Eh. usually written Mch], to do, III, 4 ; hihmun 
hit-khun, to do merriment, to do playing, to rejoice, I, 29 (Ist pi. imperat.), 
31 (plup. with jan-o), 35 (verbal noun), 46 (potential with pm), 52 (perf. 
with u . . koi ) : Ut-hoi-u (I) am doing service I, 43 ; Ut chdng, to 

do umbrella, to bear an umbrella be a king III, 14. 
hu (Eh. and Sh. ngb, Sh. also wb, Siamese ngua), an animal of the ox species ; M- 
thuk, a bull, 142 ; hu-me, a cow, 143. Of. II, 2, 3, 6j 6, 8. It wiU be seen 
from II, 3 and from 69 that the suffix of gender is sometimes omitted. 
hung (? Eh. and Sh. sUng), a noise, sound, I, 36. 
hung, thin, not fat (H.). 

hup (Sh. the same), to gather together, to collect ; hup-lai, to collect and place, to 
store up, save up, lay by, 1, 16. 

ip (Eh. and Sh. up), to be famished; tak-ip-tak, become famine misery, famine, 

I, 9. 

i-ii, this (adjective). Always precedes the word which it qualifies. 1, 29, 47, 63 ; 

II, 1 ; 221, 226, 227, 234. Applies to both animate and inanimate objects. 
The word is explained as I, one ; w, is 1 

jak, translated ‘ great ’ in I, 42. The phrase is phdn jdk, in great sorrow : 
possibly’really an intensive doublet, and jdk, means ‘ poor ’, ‘ unhappy Of. 
Sh. yak. 

jdk, to be fit, worthy, I, 20, 25. 

jdn (Sh. ydn), to ask, demand, beg for ; jdn-shu, to ask wish, (I) ask that, I, 2. 
(Eh. and Sh. 2 /d«' 5 '), to be, exist; jdng-hau-dai, be give possess, (no one) 
gave, 1, 14 ; more usually ndng, q.v. 

jau (Eh. and Sh, yau), to be completed, finished ; hence, suffix of the past tense, 
see grammar. In Eh. and Sh., yau is the suffix of the perfect, not of the 
past. 

jau, very, in di jau, very good, I, 62. In Sh. yau is an assertive suffix. 
jau (Sh. yau)^ to be distant, far ; mung jau, a distant country, I, 6 \jau, far, 89. 
jau (Eh. and Sh. the same), a fibre, filament ; jau-kau, a spider’s thread, III, 7, 
16 . 

ji, first, be*ginning ; jl-mU, beginning-time, III, 1. 

jin (Sh. the same), to be quiet, still; jiurktm, still 8till(?), Ill, 6, 

ju (Sh. yu cf. tt), to stay, abide, dwell, III, 9 ; imperat. ju, I, 41; pres, j'd, 233 ; 

perf. ju-koi, I, 61. 
jUn, a pattern. III, 18. 

kd (Eh. and Northern Sh. kd. Southern Sh, ktod), to go, 77 ; past, kd-jau, II, 10 ; 
written kd in I, 18. Often compounded as a doublet with pai, to go ; thus, 
pai-kd-nd, will go along, 1, 18 ; pai-kd-md .• . . jau, went along, I, 21 ; 

pai-kd-fcm, went along, II, 7 ; like md, when appended to another verb, it 
usually gives the meaning of progression. 
kd (ELh. and Sh. the same), a.crow (H,). 

kd, suffix of past tense. ITritten Aa in 1, 11. The same suffix is used in Ehamti. 

kd (Eh. and 8L the same) (sometimes written id?), prep., at ; at back, 

behind, after, I, 4 (written kd) ; 91 ; io nai, at this, now, 1, 17 ; ka-tau, at 
below, under, 230. 
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M (Kh. and Sh. tlie same), to be sufficient, as much as,— -only used in composi- 
tion ; kci-shfing, the same as shdng, what r, I, 36, 43 (written kg) ; 93, 220. 
The compound is espiained as kd, measure, and ahdng, know. As adjective, 
all (so Sh.) : tdng-ka, aU all, all, III, 4, written tdng-kd. in III, 13. 
hg, often written for kd, q.v. 
hd (Kh. and Sh. hoi), to dance, I, 35. 

kdchdn (borrowed word), a magistrate’s court, cutcherry, II, 17. 
kai (Kh. and Sh., the same, Siamese khai), a fowl, 72. 

kai, \xxfl-kai, an elder brother, 1, 3 ; jg'i, by itself, means the same. Cf. ai ruphu-ai. 
kdn (Southern Sh. kd, Northern Sh. kdn), a place ; hence, kdn-pd, place side, i.e,, 
towards ; man kdn-pd, tow’ards her, II, 12 ; nd-kdn-mu, before place time, 
hence, as usual, II, 8. 

kdn (Kh. the same), a suffix denoting mutuality, as in pd-kdn, mutually accom- 
panied, copulated, I, 7 ; cf. rdng-kdn, to consult. 
kdn, to begin ; pdn-kdn . . . jau, began to divide, I, 3 ; doin-kdn, began to 

be with, I, 7 ; rdk-kdn, began to, love, felt compassion, I, -23 ; chtm'kdn-jan, 
began to kiss, I, 24 ; ku-kdn-td, fear began feel, became frightened, II, 13 ; 
khd-kdn-phd‘kdn, to begin to out. 

kdn (Sh. the same), a hard mass, a block ; kdn phrd, a mass of rock, III, 16. 
kdng, in king -to, to bring (a thing) into, or keep it in subjection ; (?) to collect 
(Cf. Sh, kdng). III, 6. 

kdt (Kh. and Sh. the same), a market, bazaar; kdt-lim (kern), a shopkeeper, 241. 
kdt (Sh. the same), to embrace; Past, kdt, with^aM supplied from the following 
clause, embraced, I, 23. 
kau, former, previous, II, 4. 

kau (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), numeral, nine, 9. 

kau, often written kdw (Kh. and Sh,, the same, Siamese ku), pronoun, ‘ I,’ 14 — 16. 
Nominative, kau-ko, 1, 17 (his), 19 (his), 24, 25, 43, 44, 46 ; II, 6 ; 205 ; Acc., 
kau, I, 20 ; II, 18 ; Dative, kau, I, 45 ; general oblique form, kau-mai, II, 4 
(by me watching was done) ; an kau-mas before me, 238 ; Genitive, following 
governing noun, jpo my father, I, 18. 233; preceding governing noun, 
1, 15, 46, 51 ; II, 2, 6, 8 ; 225. The plural is nau, we, q. v. 
kau (Kh. and Sh. kung kau), a spider, ITT, 7, 15. 
ke, crooked (H.). 
ken, see kin. 

Jchd (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), % slave, 57 ; with Uk or iiung the word 
usually means a paid servant ; khd-Uk, a male servant, I, 16, 21, 36 ; khd' 
Mng, a female servant, 1, 1 6 ; Uk-khd (Kh. Idk-khd), a boy, 54, 239. 
khd, the hand (H.). 

hhd, to cut ; doublet, khd-phdn, cut cut, to cut ; with kdn, to b^in, we have Hd- 
kdn-phdn-kdn, to begin to cut. 

khdk-khai, division-division, in every division, everywhere III, 6. 

khdm (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese tMng-khdm), evening, twilight, II, 11, 

lehdm (Kh. and Sh. the same), gold, I, 48 ; III, 19 ; 45. 

kham, in khdm-kuld (the members of the compound have no meaning), a servant ; 
plural, khau khdm-kuld, I, 26. 
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and IS^orthem Sli., hMm, Southern Sh. hodm), ('U’ritten khan, in III, 7, 
16, IS), word, speech, language, I, 36 ; Idt khcm, said a word. said,. I, 2, 18, 
42; II, 16; fMn'kJmn^ order- word, an order, I, 12, 26 ; tkcm-khdm-rd, ask 
vrord know, enquired, I, 3C ; sho-klidnii complaint word, complaint, II, 1 , 
kkdm-mq-lan, word come speak, a pleonasm for khdm, word, I, 44. 
khan, the same as khdui, a word, klidn-to is translated ‘by word only’, HI, 7, 
15, 18. 

khan (Kh. and Sh. the same), price, 232 ; kkdn-shu . . . mo, price buy 

. . . take, (you) bought (that), 240. 

hhdn (Kh. and Sh. the same), quick ; khan md chdm, quick come swift, hence as 
soon as, I, 47. In Kh. md chdm means ‘ soon ’. 
khan (Sh. the same), a cudgel, staff, stick ; tang-khan, with a cudgel; po tang, 
khan, to beat with a cudgel, to beat severely, 228. 
khdng-nd (Kh. the same, Siamese hhdng-nuk), before, in presence of, 90. 
khap (Sh. the same), a circle, ring ; round, around, in chl-rdp-chdp-khdp-hai, jewel 
bind pure round place, a finger-ring, I, 28. 
khdt (Sh. the same), to tie a knot; khdt-hai-shi, bind (Imperat.), 236; hhdi-jau, 
seized, II, 14. 

khan or mdn-khau (so Kh. and Sh., Siamese khau), the plnral of the third personal 
pronoun; Norn, khan, 1, 31; II, 14, 16 ■, mdnTkhan, 161, etc ; Acc. khan, 1, 
61 ; to them, khau, I, 38 ; as .a demonstrative pronoun, khan, those (for 
‘these’), II, 2 ; as an adjective, khau trd, those rupees, 235 ; regularly used 
as a prefix to indicate the plural, I, 26, 36 ; 106, etc. ; 140, etc. ; 229. 
khau (Kh. and Sh. the same), to enter ; Perf khau-ii-koi, has entered, I, 6 ; md- 
khau, come and enter, entered, I, 40 ; Imperat. khau, enter, I, 41. Used as 
a post- or pre-position, in, on, into ; nd-kip khau, into a field, 1, 12 ; tin khau, 
on feet, I, 28 ; khau shun, into the compound, II, 8, 10 ; khau mu, in hand, 
1, 11 ; khau kdchdrt, in the ontcherry, 11, 17 ; khau d-ndn run, in that house, 
230. Cf. shad. 

khau (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), rice ; Acc. khau, I, 16 ; kip khau, husk 
of rice, 1, 14. 

khan (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), a horn (H.). 
khin, see khun. 

hhiH (pronounced khen), to remain, III, 12, 22. 
hhiu, see khriu. 

hho (Kb. and Sh. kko), the neck, I, 23 (accusative). 
khrai (Kh. khai), a buffalo (H.j. 

hhrai (Kh. and Sh. khai), an egg, III, 19; hence, Brahma, III, 10. 
khrdng (Kh. and Sh. khdng), property, goods. In contradistinction to Mg, 
khrdng means ‘ large property and ling ‘small things and domestic animals’; 
hence hhrdng-ling (Sh. khdng-ling) means ‘ property generally ‘ goods and 
chattels ’, I, 2, 4, 6; 7, 8, 48, 61 ; II, 1 ; khrdng shu, your property, yours, 
25 ; khrdng mai, his property, Iris, 28. 
khring (Sh. khing), the body ; khnng lai man, on his body, I, 27. 
khriu or khiu (Kh and Sh. kUu), a tooth, 37. 
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kh'iu, yes, 9S ; hu khriv, no, 99. 

Mrd (Kh, and Sli. Mo), to laiigli (II.). 

hhrim (cf. Sh. Ichm, a hole in the ground), in Ink ndm-kkruoi (abl.), from the 
well, 237. 

khrnm (Kh. and Sli. khrm), bitter. 

khrung (Kb. and Sh. kJimg), to divide or distribute equally, in phd-khrmg^ 
Bang {Kh.,pM-khlng-kdng), divide divide-eqnally middle, a half, 232. 
khrung (compare Sh. hang, to be benumbed from cold), frost. III, 4 The Ahom 
text has clearly khung {i.e., khrung), but Major Jenhins transliterates krang, 
hhun (Sh. khin, to ascend), to arise ; tl . . . khun, will arise, I, 17 ; khun 

(withyaet supplied from the following sentence, connected by chdni), arose, 
I, 21 ; to stand up, 82. 

khiin, in Mt-niun hit-khun, which is an intensive doublet of Mt-niun, the whole 
meaning ‘doing-merriment doing-playing’, i.e., ‘rejoicing’; 1st pers. pi. 
imperat., I, 29; Plup. witlij«?^-o, I, 31; Genitive, governed by hung, sound, 
I, 35 ; Potential, with pin, I, 46 ; Perf,, with v-koi, I, 52. 
khu^ (also written khin) (pronounced khun) (Kh‘, and Sh. the same), to be better; 
hence, very well, I, 39 {khin) ; much, II, 4 {khin). Used to form the com* 
parative degree, thus, khun dl, better. The thing with whicii the comparison 
is made is put in the ablative by prefixing luh. The superlative is formed 
with the ablative of mm^ndm, many many, or of tdng-ndm, all many ; thus, 
khun dl luk, better than ; khun dl Ink ndm-ndni or khiiii dl luk tdng-ndm, 
better than very many, better than all, best ; see 133—137 khun akung luh 
man mng-nung, taller than his sister, 231. 

Mup (Kh, and Sh. khip-tin), a shoe (acc.), I, 28. 

kl (Kh. the same), how much? how many? kl thuu,\iow old? 221; klahai, 
how far B, 222 ; kl chum, how many ?, 223. 
kim (pronounced kem), in kdt-kim, a shopkeeper, 241; kdt is a ‘market*. I 
have failed to trace the meaning of kim, 

kin [Kh. and Sli. the same ; hut in th^e languages kin means both ‘ to eat ’ and 
‘ to drink In Ahom kin is ‘ to eat and klin (pronounced klen or klmi) ia 
‘ to drink ’], to eat, 78 ; kin, (they) eat, 1, 16 ; (let us) eat, I, 29 ; ate, 1, 48 ; 
Mn-jau-o, had eaten, I, 9 ; ad-kin, took and ate, hence, drank, I, 6 {au-km is 
said to be the same as klir)', hail-kin-klin, caused to eat and drink, 1, 14; 
hati-oi-km-klin, cause to continue to eat and drink, pasture (imperat.), I, 13 ; 
ktm-nd-Mn, (?) person field eat, a cultivator, 68. 
kin, in mq-lau-km, ever, at any time, I, 45. The separate members of the com- 
pound are said to have no meaning. 

(pronounced &(?») (Sh kiti), intensive particle; ki^-bd-dl, very called good, 
called very good, the best, I, 27. 

kip (8h. the same), husk or chaff ; kip khau, chaff of rice, 1, 14. 
kip, a plot, in nd-kip, a field-plot, 1, 12. 

Mai (Kh. kau, Siamese klai), near, not far, nearly, almost, 87. 
kldm (Siamese the same), round (H.). 

kldng (Kh. and Sh. kdng), middle, between, III, 12, 22 ; kldng-ahSng, between 
the two (brothers), I, 3, 4 ; kldng tang, in the belly, 17 ; pha-khrung-Iddfug, 
a half, 232, see khrung. 
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Men, see Min. 

Min (pronounced Men or JclUn) (Kh. and Sh, Bn), to* drink, as opposed to km, to 
eat ; hin-hlin, to eat and drink ; for examples, see Un. 
him, see him 
Mum, brightness, III, 21. 

ko, suffix of the nominative case, as in kau-ko, I, in 1, 17 (bis), 19 (bis), 24, 26, 
43, 44, 46 ; II, 6 ; 205 ; rau-ko, we, I, 52 j mau-ko, thou, I, 20, 44, 49, 60, 
51; man^ho, be, I, 6, 8, 10 (bis), 13, 15, 21, 22, 34 (bis), 35, 37, 39 (bis), 
40, 42, 50 ; po-mdn-ko, the father, I, 41 ; luk-mdn-ko, the son, I, 24 ; Vuk-ko, 
the son, I, 48 ; rdn-ko, chaos, III, 1. The suffix is frequently omitted. It is 
used before both tpansitive and intransitive verbs. Kh. has no such suffix. 
Sh has nai, ckdm, and chun^. In Sh. ko means ‘ a person 
ko (Kh. ko), and, also, even, 95. Used with sU to mean ‘ although e.g., 11, 
4, 12. In Kh. it is similarly used with the participle in shl. 
ko (Kh. and Sh. the same), a friend. 
hA (Sh. the same), only, III, 19. 

hoi (Sh. hoi, to come to an end, be used up), the suffix of the perfect or past tense, 
equivalent to the Kh. suffix hd-ym, and the Sh. suffix yau-yau or prefix lai ; 
di]y-dhk(n, has become alive and well, I, 30, 64 ; u-km, has been, was, I, 33 ; 
II, 1, 14 ; 223 ; dai khM-dl hoi, has got him in good health {dai-hdi, has 
got), I, 39; hm hi-koi, have not disobeyed, I, 44; ju-koi, hast lived, I, 61 ; 
dai .. . koi, hast possessed, I, 52; pm-koi, it happened, II, 9; po 

. . . koi, (I) have beaten, 228. The force is emphasised by adding U, 

to he, as in khau-H-koi, has entered, I, 6 ; md-u-koi, has come, I, 38 ; hit- 
mun 'Mt-hhun u , , . kcA, have been rejoicing, I, 63 ; a past subjunc- 

tive is formed by adding koi to the future prefix tl, and making the whole a 
suffix, as in kan U‘ii-koi, I should be, 174. 
krang, see khrmg, 

kit (Kh. and Sh. the same), a distributive particle meaning ‘ each ‘ every as in 
ku-mu hu-han, every time every day, always (I, 50), often (II, 6) ; hu-mu 
ndm, each time very, over and over again, II, 5. 
ku, in pdn-ku, which, 1, 47 ; II, 2. The meaning of ku in this compound is lost. 
Ku means ‘ a sofa *, ‘ a fair ‘ a long-necked earthen pot ‘ to fear * to stare 
‘fat'. 

ku (Kh. and Sh. ko), to fear ; ku-kdn-td, began to feel fear, II, 13. 
kidd, in khdm-kuld, see khdm. 

hm (prononnoed, and often written, km) (Kh. and Sh. the same), a person, a 
human being ; km-phddung, person-male one, a man, 1, 1, 11 ; 61 ; kun-mi, 
person-feWle, a woman, I, 7; 62; km-phring, person crowd, a number 
of people, persons, 1, 16 ; km-rik-tai, person relation playmate, a friend, I, 
46 ; tdng-l^, all persons, everyone, II, 14 ; kunma-kin, (?) person fidd eat,, 
a oultivattir, 68 ; km di pM lung, person good male one, a good man, 
119 127 ;■ km di ml lung, a good woman, 128, 130 ; often used as a generic 
prefix or jibstfix with numerals in counting human beings, as above; 8<y 
also luk-mdh thdng-kun, son two persons, two sons, 1, 1, 
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hint ? still, quiet, in jin-hm (III, 5). 
kup, a layei*, III, 3. 

lai (Kh. and Sb. the same), all ; many, IIT, 17 ; used as a doublet of tdng^ in 
tdng-lai, all, T, 1, 51, 4S, 51 , Ici-cJum, manifold, III, 3. 

Idk, in to-ldk, ncrertlieless. 

Idk (Sli. the same), to steal; kati hau paUkd Idk.^ I did not go to steal, II, 1 ; so, 
11, 17. 

Idk, to transform, III, 7, 15. 

la-ling (Kb. and Sli. ling), a monkey (H.). 

Idng (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese hldng), the back, 43; no Idng man, on hia 
back, 227 ; kd-ldng, behind, 91; kd-ldng hati ban nai nam-ftd, after not many 
days, I, 4 ; hai-ldng hdn-tiik, on back, i.e , after smiset, II, 7 ; lang maii, 
after yon, 239; poi hm-ldng, again after-back, and, thereupon, then, I, 10. 
Idng (Kh. and Sh the same), the jack-fruit tree. See mdk. 
lang, power, in d-ldng, wide power, God, 60. 

lap (Kh. and Sh. the same), to hide, conceal ; Infinitive of purpose, lap, to hide, 
II, 16. 

ld, t (Kh. and Sh. the same), to say ; Idt khdm, said word, said, I, 2 ; Idt khdm, say 

word, statement, II, 15 ; Idt-khdm-lau, say word speak, see lau, 1, 18, 42. 

Idt (Kh. and Sh. the same), short (H.). 

lau (Sh. the same), a statement, II, 2 ; to address a person, say (usually to a 
superior) ; Past, khdm lau-hd, said words (to the police), IJ, 16 ; Idt-khdm- 
lau (governed by tl in the preceding clause), will say word speak, will say, 
1, 18; Idt-khdni-lan (written le), said, I, 42 ; khdm-mg-lau, word come say, a 
mere pleonasm for khdm, word, I, 44. 
lau (Sh. the same), spirituous liquor, I, 6. 

lau, in mS-lau-Hn, ever, at any time. The separate members of the compound are 
said to have no meaning. 

le, in I, 42, incorrect for lau. 

Uk (Elh., Sh. and Siamese lek), iron, 44. 

liA:, in a male paid servant, I, 16, 21, 36. Khd-Mng is ‘a female paid 

servant’, khd meaning ‘slave’. In Sh. a servant or slave is M a, of which 
khdl-lai& a synonym; la in Sh. also means ‘a servant’, and la-luk, the 
subjects of a prince. Isung is certainly a female suffix, and hence lik is prob- 
ably a male one. Cf. Kh. Idk-khd, child. 
lik, to tend, take care of ; Imperat., lik, 1, 12 ; pd-Uk, graze-tend, a shepherd, 69. 
Uhkhd (Kh. Idk-khd), a child, 54, 239. 
lim (pronounced lem) (Kh. and Sh. the same) an arrow (H.). 
lin (pronounced len) (Kh. the same), to run, 85. 

Un (so Kh., Sh. and Siamese), the tongue, 41. 
ling (pronounced leng) (Kh. and Sh. the same), light, not dark (H.). 
ling, cattle ; Acc. pi., khau ling, 229 ; in compound with kkrdng, ling means 
‘ cattle and small propeity and the whole compound khrdng-ling means 
‘ property ’ (Sh. khdng-ling). See kkrdng . 
lip (SL the same ; Kh. nip), raw, unripe (H.). 
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H (Sli. tlie same), to be ruined, tak4u, become diminished, I, 8 ; tdhlu tdk-pdng, 
become diminisbed become ruined, hence, speni, I, 8 j Icau-ko hau lu-ho-i, I 
have not disobeyed, I, 44, 

luk (Kh. and Sh, the same, Siamese deh), a child, son, I, 5 ; 228 ; Voo. luTc ai, I, 

60 5 Nom. Itik-ko, I, 47 ; luk-nidn, a son, 1, 1, 20, 26, SO, w3 , 55, 223, 225 } 
Norn, luk-mdn-ho, I, 24 ; hk-nung, a daughter, 66, 110, etc.;’ hk-phai, son 
year first-bom, eldest son, I, 41; ‘son’ is lak^Wid^i s his son is usually 
(228) man Ink, not luk man, as vre should expect. 

Ink, preposition of the ablative, 104, 109, 113, 118, 122, 127, 237, 240, 241 ; used 
in ablative of comparison (seeMww), 133, 136; Ink-tdm, ine same, II, 3; 
222, 236. 

Ivm (pronounced lom) (Kh. and Sh. the same), air, Tvind (H.). 

Im or lUn (Northern Sh, Im, Southern Sh. Un), what comes last, after; Imdang, 
after behind, afterwards, 1, 10. Tun-lwn in III, 9, see i{m, 
lung (pronounced long) (Kh. and Sh, the same) great, large, 
lung (so in Kh, and Sh., Siamese nnng), numeral, one, I, 45 ; III, 19 ; 1 ; used as 
the indefinite article, a, a certain (following the noun qualified), 1, 1, 11, 36, 
38, 49 ; II, 3, 10, 11, 14 ; 101, etc., 138, etc., 230. 

Vup (Sh. the same), to smear, daub, plaster, overlay, gild, III, 19. 
lup, in lup-dm, an island, III, 2, 17. 
lut (Kh. and Sh. the same), blood (H.). 
lut (Kh. the same), hot (H.), 

md, an ass, 74. Possibly this word should really be ma, a horse, 
md (Kh. md, Sh. man), negative particle ; md-Mn-jau, did not see, II, 12, In 
Kh. ma is used only in conditional and interrogative sentences. 
ma (Kh. and Siamese md, Sh. ma), to come, 80 ; Pres, md, comes, 239 ; Imperat. 
md, come, I, 28 ; Past, pdk-md, came back, I, 34 ; dk md, came outside, I, 
41 ; II, 14 ; md-jati, came, II, 15 ; Perf., md-u-koi, has come, 1, 37. In the 
second specimen the root is uniformly, but wrongly, written md. The' word 
is frequent in compounds ; thus, ait-md, take come, bring, Imperat., I, 26 ; 
(went) to fetch, II, 6 ; pai-kd-md . . . Jau, went went came, went, I, 

21 ; khdnrmd-chdm (quick come swift=:a8 soon as); md-tMng-cMm, as soon as 
(thy son) arrived, 1, 47 ; md-fhmg, arrived, I, 34 ; md-kkau, entered, I, 40 ; 
fihmq, call come, entreated, 1 , 41 ; . . , kd-jau, come went, came, 

II, 10 ; khdm-md-lm, word come say, a mere pleonasm for khdm, word, I, 
44 ; with regard to hhcm-md~chdm, above, cf . Kh. md'Ckdm, soon. T^ke kd, 
mg, when appended to another verb, usually gives the idea of progression. 
mg (spoken with a long tone) (Kh. md, Sh. ma, with an abrupt tone ; Siamese 
too), a horse, 68 ; mg4huk, a male horse, 138, 140 ; mg-me, a mare, 139, 141 ; 
m mg lung, on a horse, 230. 

mg (spoken with an abrupt tone) (Kh. and Sh. md, with rising inflection, Siamese 
hm), a dog, 70 ; md4hdk, a male dog, 146, 148 ; md-me, a bitch, 147, 149. 
md-laU'hin, ever, at any time, 1, 45. The separate members of the compound are 
said to have no significance. 

<mi, postposition. This word is frequently used as a suffix to denote any case 
except the nominative j thus, hau-mmg~mai, of that country, 1,11; kaU'tmi, 
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ijT ris'. 1.. I: (lu hin-mui, before 'i^e, 238 1 knti-mai po-u, I am beaten, 
literal It, b' lts me, 201, 202, 203, 20 1; as a genitive, only as a genitive, 
absointo, as in kau-mai, mine; raii-mt% our?, 16, etc. 

Qmi (Kb. anti Rh. tbc samel, Tvood, tree, III, S. 

mah (Kli. and Sii. the same;, a fruit; ',/f'ik-mo-miing (Sb. mdk-mmg)^ a mango, 
II, 17. The word is used before the name of any tree to denote its fruit ; 
thus, mfih4dng, jack-fruit. 

mm (Kh. and Sh. the same ; Siamese mtn, used only contemptuously, the plural 
form, khau^ being used as a respectful singular), pron., he (26), she (II, 4, 
13), it (I, 62). The pluml is khaii or mdn-Mau, q.v. Nom., mm (he) 1, 13, 
16, 30; II, 16; III, 18; 168, etc., 229, 230; (she) II, 13 (bis); (it) I, 62; 
mdti-ko, I, 6, 8, 10 (bis), 13, 15, 21, 22, 34 (bis), 35, 37, 39 (bis), 40, 42; in 

I, 1, rndVi as the subject is inserted between a verb and its tense suffix. I 
am informed that this can only he done when the subject is masculine ; Aoo., 
man (him) I, 22, 39 ; III, 11 ; 23G ; (her) II, 12 ; Dai, (gave) to him, 1, 12, 
49 ; 234 ; (say) to Mm, 1, 18, 60 ; man kdn-pd, towards her, II, 12 ; luk-fdm 
man, from him, 233. The Genitive absolute is mdn-mai, 26 ; tbe dependent 
genitive usually follows the noun which governs it; thus, po-mdn vm% his 
father, I, 23 ; luk-mdn-ko man, his son, I, 24 ; shun man, his compound, II, 
8 ; khring bai man, on his body, I, 27 ; mdk-mo-mang man, his mango-fruit, 

II, 17 ; sometimes it precedes, as in man Ink, his son (to distinguish from 
mdn, son), 228 ; man run, (at) his house, IT, 2 ; man ehau, her owner, II, 4; 
ti man run, to his house, II, 6 ; man shaU nang-itung, his gipwn up younger 
sister, II, 9 ; man ndng, his younger sister, II, 16 ; md/n ndng-mdn . 

man nang-^ung, his brother . . .Ms sister, 281. 

man, a pleonastic particle, said to give the idea of respect, added to male norms of 
relationship. The corresponding feminine word is H&ng (231) ; po-nn&n, a 
father, I, 2, 3, 16, 22, 23, 26, 38 {mau po-mdn, thy father), 41, 42 ; mau 
ndng-mdn, thy younger brother, I, 37 ; mdn ndng-mdn, his brother, 231 ; 
luk-mdn, a son, 1, 1, 20, 24, 26, 30, 33 ; 56, 223, 225. 
mdn, Brahma, III, 19. 
mdng, in mdk-mo-mdng, a mango, see mdk. 

mau (Kh. and Sh. the same ; Siamese mung), (also written mau, 20), the pronoun 
of the second person. The plural is sk/i, q.v. Norn,, mail, thou, I, 3, 21; 20, 
157, etc., 240 ; man-ko, I, 20, 44, 49, 51 ; mau dn-nd, in thy presence, 1, 19, 
25 ; Icmg mau, behind thee, 239 ; the genitive usually follows the governing 
word, as In luk-mdn mau, thy son, I, 20 (also mau luk-mdn, see below). ; 
phdn mail, thy order, I, 43 ; luk mau, tby son, I, 47 ; thy younger 

brother, I, 53 ; po mau, thy father, 223 ; sometimes it precedes, as in mau 
luk-mdn (see above), thy son, I, 26 j mad ndng-mdn, thy younger brother, I, 
37 ; mau po-mdn, thy father? I, 38 ; modi tdng-lai khdm, all thy gold, I, 48 ; 
mau chu, thy name, 220 ; the Dat. is mad, I, 43 (am doing service) to thee. 
me (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese me), a mother, 48 ; feminine suffix used with 
irrational animals, the corresponding masculine suffix being thdk; hu-me, a 
cow, II, 2/6, 7, 9 ; 143, 146 ma-me, a mare, 139, 141 ; mg-me, a bitch, 147, 
149 ; pe-ngd-me, a she goat, 1 51 ; tu-ngl-me, a she deei^ 164. 
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mi, a femuiino suffix (like used witli human beings, the corresponding 

masculine suffix being ; km-ml, person female, a woman,'!, 7 ; E2 ; kun 
dl itu, a good woman, 128, 180 ; ail ml, to take a woman, to marry, be 
married lo, 225. 

mi, a rerb substantive, generally used only with the negative; hau ml, (I) am 
not (worthy), I, 20, 25 ; fai ml, was not, III, 1, 2, 4, Imperative (affirm- 
ative) ml, become. III, lO. 
see min, 

min, miU (Kh. and Sh. min, Siamese a cat, 71. 
mo-mdng, in mdk-mo-mdng, a mango, see mdk. 
mrdt, a camel, 75. 

mu (Kh. and Sh, m^, a pig, 1, 12.14. 

mn (Kh, and Sh. the same, Siamese ww), the hand, I, 23 ; 32 ; khan mu, in (her) 
hand, IT, 11. 

mu (Sh. the same), time, I, 48; III, 9; kn-mu hu-hdn, every time every day 
always (I, 50), often (II, 5) ; kn-mu ndm, each time many, over and over 
again, II, 6 ; nd,-hdn-mu, before place time, as usual, II, h ; mu-nai, time' 
this, then, II, 9 ; jl-mn, beginning-time, in the beginning, III, 1. 
mun (Sh. mum), to be happy, rejoice ; khanmun (pi.) rejoicings, I, 36; HU-mun, 
rejoicing, see hit, 

mun (Sh. the same), past time ; jJi mu mun, year time past-time, for (how many) 
years, 1, 43. 

mnri (pr. mug) (Sh. the same), first, III, 6. 

mung (KL and Sh. the same), a country. III, 8, 8, 18, 16 ; pun mUng, foreign 
country, I, 6 ; han mung-ldn, in that country village, in that land, I, 9 ; 
km-phn-Ulng hau miing-mai, a man of that country, 1, 11. 
nd (Kh. and Sh. the same), the face, countenance ; adv., before ; dn-nd, before 
the face, before ; man dn-nd,, before thee, 1, 19, 25 ; nd-kdn-mu, befofe (pre- 
vious) place time, as usual, II, 8 ; khdng-nd, before, in the presence of, 90. 
nd (Kh. and Sh. the same), thick, not thin’, III, 8. 

nd (Sh. the same), a field ; nd-kip, a field-plot, 1, 12 ; nd-dm, field-land, field, I, 
33 ; km-nd-kin, a cultivator, see km, 58. 
nd, a suffix of the future, used instead of the prefix tl, with pai-kd, 1, 18 ; said to 
he rare except with this verb. Probably the same as nd, before. 
nd (Sh. the same), very, exceedingly ; ndm-nd, many very, very many, I, 6. 

Hg, a forest, 111, 6. 

nai (So. Kh. and Sh.), this ; tl-nai, place this, now, I, 33 ; here, 222 ; pu-ndng- 
nai, on-acoount-of-this, in order that, I, 46, 62 ; mu-mi, time this, then, II, 
9 ; today, 224 ; idm-mi, from this, then, thereon, II, 11 : adv., here ; norv, 
I, 5, 84 ; III, 20 ; ka-mi, at now, now, 1, 17 ; phrau-nai, wKat now, when, 
I, 8, IB, 22 ; chn-chdng-nai, because, I, 29, 38, 53 ; therefore, I, 40, see chu ; 
ehdng-mi, now, I, 31 ; kg-shdng pi mu mun nai, what year time past-time 
now, for how many years, 1, 43. 

nai, a particle signifying unexpectedness ; pai-nai-shl, going unexpectedly, II, 12. 
ndm (KL, Sh and Siamese the same), water, 66 ; nmg-tdng, a water-pot, II, 11; 
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ndm (KIi. and Sli. the same), many, !» 5 ; II, 5 ; nani or nO.m nf/m is nsed to form 
the superlative, 134, 1S7, see dl. 

Mm, false (of an accusation), II, 1. 

nan (Eh. and Sh. the same), pronoun, that: d-nan, that (suhsi), II, 7 ; 240; 
dn-ndn khdm, that word, II, lo ; d-nun tun, that tree, 230 ; d-mn khan, the 
price of that, 232 ; a-nan fun, that house, 233 ; nan, on acco»mt of that, 
III, 13. 

nan (Kh. and Sh. the same), to sleep (H.). 
ndng for ndng (I, 20), see Mtig. 

ndng (Eh., Sh. and Siamese the same), to sit, III, 4, 14; 79-; ndng u, is 
sitting, 230. 

ndng (Eh. and Sh. the sameh adj. of what sort? ; III, 12, 22 ; like that, III, 1 ; 

ady., as ; pu-mng~nai, on-account-of as this, in order that, I, 45. 
ndng, a girl, II, lo ; 131. 

ndng (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), a man’s younger brother (I, 4, 53 ; 49) 
or sister ; ming-mdn, a younger brother, I, 37 ; 231 ; ndng-nkng (II, 9 ; 231 1 
or nimg-ndng (50), a younger sister ; phndng, a younger brother (I, 3} ; 
ndng-shan, an adult younger sister, li, 15, 16 ; 225. 

Mng (Kh. and Sh. yang ; also written Jang, I, 14, see Jang), to be, continue, 
168 — 170 ; Pres., ndng, (the saddle) is (in the house), 226 ; used as a particle 
to denote continuance, au-rdp-dai-Mng, take bind possess continue, keep, 
retain (imperat ) (here wrongly written mng), I, 20. 
nau (Siamese and Lao the same), cold (H.). 

ngd (? Sh. ngdn, castrated), in pe-ngd, a goat, 160 ; in Sh. pe-ngdn is * a he-goat ’ 

i^dk (Eh. and Sh. the same), crooked (H.). 

ngau (Eh. and Sh. the same), light, brilliancy. III, 21. 

ngl, in tu'^gi, a deer, 163 — 166. 

ngt, the younger, in luk-ngl, a younger child, 1, 1, 5. 

ngm (Sh. the same), to hear ; ngin, he heard, I, 35. 

rvgun (Kh. and Sh. the same ; Siamese ngdn), silver, 46. 

ni, far, distant, I, 22 ; 224. 

nik, in nik-chd, alas, 100. 

niu (Kh. liu, Sh niu), a finger ; niu, on (his) finger, I, 28. 
nd or nu (Kh. and Sh. nil), above, on ; no-rd, abore the head, against, I, 19, 26 ; 
tm~nu, on the tree, H, 18 ; m l&ng man, on his hack, 227 j nu doi, on the 
top of a hill, 229 ; no mg4ung, on a horse, 230. 
noi (Sh. the same), small ; a~ndn rimnoi, that small house, 233. 

nil, see no. 

nuk (Eh. and Sh. the same, Siamese nok), a bird, 76 ; nuk-tu, a dove. 
nung (Kh. and Sh. the same), to put on (clothes) ; nvmg-tmg, put on (olothes, elo.) 
(imperat.), I, 27 (bis), 28. 

Mng (Kh., Sh. and Siamese ying), a female, a woman, 52 ; used as a suffix or prefix 
denoting sex of human beings ; the corresponding maseuHno suffix is man 
(Kh. and Sh. chai), or lik; khd,-iiimg, a female servant, 1, 16; ndng-niing, IJ, 
9 ; 231 or niing-nang, 50, a sister ; luk-nung, a daughter, 5$, 110—118. 
nyurchu, an ant (H.). 
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0 , added to jati, to make the suffix of the pluperfect, I, 9, 3'i, 49 ; II, 4 ; 193} 

added to the present participle in shl, makes a past participle, pai-shi, going ; 
pai-shi-o, gone, 219. 

@ (ef. Sh. hii), sign of interrogation, I, 37. 

01, a particle signifying continuance j hm-oi-Mn-Mm, to gire continually to eat 

and drink, to feed regularly, to pasture, 1, 13. Cf., however, oi, to feed. 

■oi (Sh. the same), to feed. III, 6. 
oi, sweet (H.). 

pd (Sh. the same), a side } Mn-pd, place-side, towards, II, 12. 
pd, to*graze; Pres. Del, is grazing, 229 } pd-U&, graze tend, a shepherd, 69. 
pa (Sh. the same), to accompany i pq~hdn, accompanied mutually, had sexual 
intercourse with, I, 7. 

pai (Sh. and Siamese the same), to go, march, walk Imperat. pm, 77, 238 ; 
Past, pai, II, 6 ; pai-kd, I, 5 ; II, 1, 6, 17 ; pai-ka, 1, 11 ; pai . . . 

Jan, I, 23 j Participle, pai-mi-sM, going unexpectedly, II, 12 ; compounded 
with kd, to go, usually with the idea of haste ; Put,, pai-kq-nd, will go, I, 
18 ; Past, pai-kd-mq . , , Jan, went and came, went to, I, 21 } pai-ka- 

Jan, went, II, 7 ; pai-khdn, to run (H.), 

pai (Kh. pi andSh. pai, only used in prohibition), not ; pai-ml, was not. III, 1, 2, 
4,14. 

pdk (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), a hundred, 13. 
pdk (Sh. the same), the month, 36. 

■pa^ (Kh. the same), to return, come back } pdk-mq, came back, came home, 1, 34. 
pan (Kh. the same), to divide ; Imperat., I, 3 ; pdn-kdn, began to divide, 1,3. 
pan, the meaning of this word is unknown. In Kh. phdn lau means ‘ what sort’ ? 
JPdn occurs in pdn-kn (? what-each), which is used as a relative pronoun ; 
6.g., 1, 14, (the husks) which (he gave to the swine) } pdn-kn lnk-ko,^vd son 
who (wasted thy substance), I, 47 ; M-me pdn-kn, the cow which (I bought), 
II, 2. Other meanings of pan are ‘flax’, ‘ to divide ’, ‘to turn round *, to 
hold’, ‘ bloodless’. 

pang (Sh. the same), to he ruined ; tdk-pang, become ruined, 1,9 } tdk-ln tdk-pdng, 
spent, I, 8. 

pe (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese hpe), a goat j pe-ngd, a goat, I, 45 (Sh. pe- 
ngdn, a he-goat) ; pe-ngd thuk, a he -goat, 150 ; pe-ngd me, a she-goat, 151. 
pet, see pit, 

phd, (Kh. kdng-phd, ? Sh. phd, a covering, a waist-cloth, a cloud), the sky, heaven, 
1, 19, 26 ; III, 1, 4 : (Kh. phd, a cloth), a garment, I, 27 (bis) ; phd-ko (nom.), 
God, m, 10 ; pU, God, III, 7, 15, 18, 20. 
pha (Kh, and Sh. the same), to divide ; half, 232, see khrnng. 

phai (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese /at), fire, 65. 
phdk, a feast, I, 88, 49. 

phdn, an order, III, 11 ; phdn-khdm hau, to give order word, to command, to order, 
1, 12, 26 ; phm man, thy order, I, 43. 

pkm (Kh. and Sh. the same), poor, poverty ; phn phdn, to float on poverty, to 
be poor, to be destitute, 1, 10. 

phdn, sorrow ; phdn Jdk, in great sorrow, 1, 42 (? connected with Sh. phdn, to 
suffer horripilation}. 
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pMn, to cut ; as doublet in Jcha-phln, cut cut* to cut, see Ma 
phangt near ; fMng run, near tbe bouse, I, S'a 
phe (Sb. phe to spread out], to pervade, III, 20, 
phit (Sh. the same), to err, sin ; V^^'d,pUt, sinned, T, li>, 21. 
phrg (8h. pha, a flat ^tone's, a rock ; kan phra phuk, a mass of white rock, Moafii 
Meru, III, 16. 

phfai (Sh. phai), to ^o, walk, 77 ‘,phmi-'ka, went. II, 8 ; shdng phrai-jau^sM, 

(it) had gone, II, 9 ; phrui, (used) to go, IT, 4 j phrai . . . Jau-koz, (I) 
haye walked, 221 

phrau (Kh. and Sh. pMu), interrog. pron , uho f, 02 ; lik-kkd pkmil, whose boy ?, 
239 ; luk phrau^ from whom ?, 210 ; phrad-nai, what now ?, when, I, 8, 15, 22 *, 
as an indef. pron., fihrak ?td-kip, a certain field, I, 12 ; plirpn kun-jjhring, 
what multitude of persons, how many peraons, 1, 16 ; phraii hmi, no one, 
I, 14 j ; phrad pai there was no one, III, 4 ; phraii pai, the same, III, 14. 
phrl (Sh, phi, Siamese pi), a ghost (II, 14) ; a deyil (61) ; an inferior deity, 
III, 11, 

phring (Sh. the same), to he many ; used as a suffix to form the plural as km 
phritig, persons, 1, 16. 

phrtim (Kh. and Sh. phum, Siamese phdm), hair, 39. 
phrung (Kh. and Sh, phimg, a bee), a honey-oomh, 111,12, 22. 
phu (Sh. and Siamese the same, in Kh. ph-u is used to designate the male of birds) 
a man, a male person ; used as a suffix of gender for human heings, the corre- 
sponding feminine suffix being ml ; phu-lung, here used as a generic word with 
a numeral, a male, I, 36 ; km-phu, person male, a man, 1, 1, 11, 13 ; 61 ; km 
di phu, person good male, a good man, 119 — 122 ; pku-ai luk-mdn, male 
elder son, the elder son, I, 33. 

phu (Kh. and Sh. the same), to float; phu-pMnjau, he floated on misery, became 
indigent, 1, 10. 

phuh (Kh. and Sh. the same), white, III, 16 ; an phuk mi, the saddle of the 
white horse, 226. 

phvrfi-tg-^g, (Kh. andSh. pArd, cf. Burmese, fm-rq, pronounced pAra) God, 60. 
Cf. phi. 

pi (Kh. and Sh, the same), a year; luk-phaii^on year first-born, eld^t son, T, 41, 
ka-shdng p% mu man mi, what year time past-time now, for how mfmy years, 
1,43; fo-pHif»^, before year one, a year ago, II, 3; ship pit pit eighteen 
years (old), II, 10. 

pi (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese pAi), an elder brother (I, 3, 4 ; 49) or sister j pi 
kai, elder brother, I, 3 ; pl-iSung, eldei; sister, 60. 
pi (Kh. the same), fat (H.). 
pik (Kh. ping-hu), the ear, 38. 

pin (Kh. and Sh. the same), to be, exist, become, III, 11, 19, 20 ; pin, was. III, 1, 
7, lo, 18 ; pm-jau, it was (sunset), II, 7 ; pm-koi, it happened, II, 9 ; used to 
form potential verbs ; kavrko pin hit-mun, (that) I may he able to rejoice, UL 
(that) I become to rejoice, I, 46 ; km pm-u; I may .be, 172 ; kau pin^, 
I may strike, 194. 
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pit (pr. pet) (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), eight, 8 ; ship pU^ eighteen, II, 10. 
pit (pr pet) (Kh.,Sh. and Siamese the same), a duck, 73. 
pla (Sh. and Eh. pa, Siamese pla), a fish (H ). 
plai, thus (H ). 

pldng, clear ; {un-chmi-pldng), gladness mind clear, his mind (would) have been 
glad and clear, he (would) fain, 1, 13. 

po (Eh. and Sh. the same), to strike, beat, 81 ; Imperat., jpo, 176 ; po-shi, 286 ; 
Participle, 177, 178; Pres ,po, 179—184; Pres. Dd.,po-u, am striking, 
191 1 Imperf., po-u~jau, was striking, 192 ; Vo&t, po’jan, struck, 185 — 190 ; 
PetUpo-M, have struck, 228 ; Plup., jpo-yaw-o, had struck, 193 ; Put, ti-po, 
shall strike, 195—200 ; Potential, pin-po, can strike, 194 ; Past Conditional, 
ihpo-jaii, should strike, 201; Passive same as Active, 202- 204 ; po-tai, 
to kill (H.). 

po (Eh. po, Sh. po, Siamese ho, pronounced pAo), a father, 47 ; Norn, po Jcau, my 
father, 233; Yoc.,poai,l, 2, 18, 24; Dat., U po, 103; Upo kau, (will go) 
to my father, 1, 18 ; Abl, luk po, 104 ; Gen.,po, 102 ; po mau run, your father’s 
house, 223 ; PI , hhau po, 106. Frequently takes the pleonastic sufdx man ; 
Nom., po'Vndn man, his father, I, 23 ; man po-man, thy father, I, 38 ; po- 
mdnrko, 1, 41 ; DnUpo-man, 1, 2 ; 42 ; tlpo-mdn, I, 22 ; Gen., kau po-mdn riin, 
my father’s house, 1, 16. 

poi (Sh. poi 01 ' pai), to exceed, he more; hence, conj., and, moreover, 1, 1, 3, 4,17, 
19, 21, 24, 26, 27, 28 ; 232 ; again, I, 30, 54 ; III, 9, 18 ; poi-dn, and before, 
and, I, 26, 35, 51, 54 ; poi-lun-ldng, again after back, and moreover, 1, 10. 
pii (Eh. and Sh. the same), on account of ; pu-mng-nai, on-account-of, as this, in 
order that, I, 46 ; (it is right) that, I, 62 ; pu-ndn, on account of that, 
in, 13. 

pm (Sh. the same), prep. beyond ; pm^mung, beyond a country, a foreign country, 
1,6. 

pun, world; M pun, place of world, world, III, 8, 17. 

rd, much (H). 

fa, m phu-rS-tS-ra, q.v. 

rai (Eb hai), to lose ; rai-dai, lose possess, lose ; rai-dai-jau, lost, I, 7 ; rai-dai, 
lost, I, 48 ; II, 2 ; rai-dai, was lost, 1, 30 ; rai-dai-jau, was lost, I, 64. 
rdk (Sh. hd,k, Siamese rdk), compassion, I, 23. 
ran, rdm, deserted, confused, chaos, nom. rdn-ko, III, 1 ; ram, III, 13. 
ran (Kb. and Sb. hdn, Siamese ran), hot (H.). 
rang (Kb, and Sh. hang), a tail, skeleton. 

rang (Eh. and Sh. hang), to call out, shout ; rang, addressed, I, 41'; rdng-hai-ka, 
shouted out loudly, II, 13. 
rang (Sh. han), to uphold, sustain. III, 16, 

rdng-kdn, to consult. ; probably from rang, to arrange (Sh. hang), and kdn, 
mutually. 

rdp (Sh. hdp), to encircle, bind; a/u-rdp-dai-ndng, take bind possess continue, take 
and keep (me), make (me a servant), I, 20 ; chi-rdp-chdp’kkdp-bai, jewel bind 
pure round place, a finger-ring, 1, 28. 
ran, in the air, unsupported, III, 12, 22. 
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rau (Kh. and Sli. hau, Siamese rati), we, the plural of kau, I ; Kom., rau~ko, I, 
52; rau, 17 ; ours, rau-uiai, 19. 
re, what ? (H ) 

rik (Sh. Mk, Sianipse rik), to say, cali ; rik, (he) called, summoned, I, 35 ; rik-ma, 
to call and come, to entreat ; rang rik-viq, addressed and entreated, I, 41. 
rik, a relation ; km-rik-tai, relatiocs and playmates, friends, I, 4G. 
ring (Kh. and Sh. liing, pr. heng), a thousand. III, 8, 19. 

rd (Kh, and Sh. 1w, Siamese hud), the head, 40 ; no rb, on the head, against ; phd nb- 
rb, against heaven, 1, 10, 25 ; prep., before ; rb pi lung, before year one, one 
year ago, II, 3. 

rb, to know, III, 10, 11 ; thdm-khdm-rb, ask word know, enquired, I, 36. 
rii (Kh. and Sh hk), a boat (H.). 

ruk (pronounced rbk) (Kh., Sh. and Siamese hbk), numeral, six, 6. 
rm (Kh. and Sh Inin, Siamese men), a. house, 67 ; ru4i, in the house, I, 15, 41; 
223 ; run, into the house, I, 40 ; man run, (in) his house, II, 2 ; khau run, in 
the house, 226 ; Mcm in that house, 2,^^; pMng run, near the 

house, I, 31 ; riin dk, outside the house, I, 41 ; run, to the house, II, 4 ; tl 
man run, to his house, II, 6. 
rung, ripe (H.). 

shai (Kh. and Sh. kai), far, 89 ; H-s^ai,how far, 222 ; shai-nl, far distant, a long 
way, 224. 

shai (Kh. and Sh. the same), a rope ; Instr., tang shai, (bind him) with a rope, 
236. 

sham (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese sdm), numeral, three, 3. 
shdng or shdng-id (Kh. and Sh. shdng or shdng-tod), conditional conjunction, if, 
II, 6 {shdng-ld), 8 {shdng) ; 97 ; with chdng in apodosis, 1, 13 {shdng-M) ; 
shdng-hd, as if, II, 13 ; kd-shdng, interrog. neuter pronoun, what ?, I, 36 ; 93, 
220 ; how many ? , I, 43. 

shdng (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese song), numeral, two ; 1, 3, 4 ; 2, 106, 
114, 123 ; luk-mdn shdng-kun, sons two-persons, two sons, 1, 1. 
shaiA (Kh. and Sh. shau), a grown up young woman, 11,9, 18 ; Mng-shau, harlot 
youug-woman, a harlot, I, 49 ; ndng-shau, an adult younger sister, II, 
15,16; 225. 

shau (Kh. khau, Sh. shaii, to enter ; shaii-u-koi, has entered, was in, I, 33. See 
khau. 

shau (Kh. and Sh. shau, Siamese yi-sip), numeral, twenty, 11*. 
shau-Mng (pronounced heng) (Kh, the same), to use, make use of; bai shau-hing, 
I used watching, I used to watch, II, 4. The separate parts of the com- 
pound are not explained. 

sM (Kh. the same), a particle used as a suffix giving an indefinite participial force 
to the verb, usually, but not always, that of the present ; tai-sM, dying, 1, 17 ; 
tai-shl-jau, was dying, I, 30 ; pai-nai-sM, going unexpectedly, II, 12 ; tidng- 
shl ovu-shi, being, 170 ; having been, 171 ;po-8hi, beating, 177 ; having beaten, 
178 ; pai-shl, going, 218 ; pai-sM-o, gone (o is a particle of past time), 219 jthe 
indefinite force of the particle is well seen in phrai-jau-sM (to see if the 
cow) had gone, II, 9 ; sht’ka, although, II, 12. 


T 
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Bhi, a particle optionally added to the imperative; hai-shh put, 227 ; po-sM, beat, 
236 ; Tchdt-hai-sM, bind, 236 ; tet nam shl, draw water [mm), 237. 
sU (Kb. and Sh. the same, Siamese, s?), numeral, four, 4. 
shing (pronounced sheng), a ray of light, III, 21. 

ship (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese sip), numeral, ten, 10 ; ha-sUp, five tens, 
fifty, 12 ; ship-pit (pet), eighteen, II, 10. 
sho, a complaint, II, 1, 2. 
shu, to wish ; jaTh-shu, ask wish, (I) ask that, I, 2. 

sM, in III, 2, seems to mean ‘ or Major Jenkins identified it with shii, wish. 

Shu’ (Kh. and Sh. sM, Siamese sit), pronoun of the second person plural, you, ye ; 

23—26 ; 160, etc. ; khfdng shii, your property. 
shuh (Kh. and Sh. the same), ripe (H.). 
shum (Kh, and Sh. the same), sour, acid (H.). 

shm (Kh. and Sh. the same), the grounds round a house, a compound ; khau 
shun, into the compound, II, 8, 10, 

shmg (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese siing), high, lofty, 135 ; JchM shwng luk, 
higher than, 136 ; khiiii shiing ndw n&m, highest, 137 . 
shung (Kh and Sh. the same), to take away (H.). 
ship (Kh. and Sh. the same), the mouth, 36 ; shup-mu, to be silent (H.). 
ta, to feel ; (hu-km-ta), began to feel fear, II, 13. 
tq, (Kh., Sh. and Siamese ta), the eye, 85. 
fd, in phii-rS-ta-ra, q.v, 

tai (Kh., Sh. and Siamese the same), to die, 33 ; tai-sU, dying (participle used as 
present tense), 1, 17 ; tai-shl-jan, was dying, was dead, I, 30 ; fai-jaut, died, 
I, 53 ; po4ai, to kill (H.). 
tai, a playmate, a companion, I, 47. 
tai (Kh. and Sh. the same), near, 87. 

tdk, to become ; tdk-lu tak-pang, become diminished become ruined, hence, spent, 
I, 8 ; tak-ip-tak, become famine misery, I, 9. 
iak, misery, I, 9, see preceding. 
tak, to consider, III, 10. 

tdk, apparently a numeral suffix used with rupees ; ira-shdng-tdk, rupee two 
pieces, two rupees, 232. 

tdm (Kh. and Sh. the same), low, not high (H.). 
tam (Sh. the same), a place ; luhiSm, from, see Ink. 

tang (Kh. and Sh. the same), with, in company with, II, 11 ; with, by means of ; 

tmg khan, (beat) with a cudgel, 228 ; tang shai, (bind) with a rope, 236. 
tang (Kh. and Sh. the same), to put, place ; nmg-tdng, the same ; nmg-tdng 
(imperat.), place, I, 27 (bis), 28. 

tang (Kh. and Sh. the same), all, I, 6, 7, 8 ; II, 14; 134 (see di)', tdng-lai, all 
aU, all, 1, 4, 48, 61; tdng-kd, all all, all, III, 4 ; tdng-kq. III, 13, the same. 
idng (Kh. and Sh. the same), a road ; tang nl, road distant, at a distance on the 
road, I, 22. 

ting (cf. Sh. tang, to water, to ponr water on), a pot ; ndm-tdng, a water-pot, II, 

11 . 

tdng (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese ihdng-noi), the belly, 42 ; thUn fang, to fill 
the belly, T, 14 ; kldng tdng, within the belly, 1, 17. 
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tau, a Ibone (H.). 

taii (Kh. and Sh. the same), down, not un, III, 2 ; &8 ; M-M a-nan tvn, under 
that tree, 230 ; tau-pJidi bottom iie-iTen, below rnd above, earth and hearen, 
III, 1. 

te (Sh, the same), set np, establish; bo ostf»bb‘Bhed, be; te-fau, was, III, 3, 6, 8, 
17. 

fhdm (Kh. and Sh. the same), to ask, enquire ; thdm-kJidm-rd, ask w’ord know, 
enquired, I, 36. 

than (Kh. and Sh. the same), to he old ; hi than, how old ?, 221. 
thuk (Kh. and Sh. the same), a male aoimal ; a miiscidine suffix used uitli irra- 
tional animals, 138, 140, 142, 144, 1-^6, 14S, l.tO, 153. 
thun, to fill ; shdng-bd mdn-ho thuft tdnff, if he could have filled his belly, 1, 14, 
than (Kh and Sh. the same), a jxmgle, forest, III, 5. 
fhtt^, very, I, 39. 

thiing (Kh, and Sh. the same), to arrive ; mg-fhung, came arrived, arrived, I, 84, 
47 ; although the root thUng means ‘ arrival it is never used without mS 
prefixed. 

tl, to stand up (H.). 

tl (Kh. and Northern Sh. the same, Siamese te, Southern Sh. Idh), a place, situ- 
ation, 111/8, 17 ; tl-nai, place this, now, I, 33 ; a prefix used to form (1) the 
dative case, and (2) the future tense. Examples, (1) tl po kau, (will go) to 
ray father, 1, 18 ; tlpo-mdn, (went) to (Ms) father, I, 22; tl man run, to 
house, II, 6 ; Cf. 103, 108, 112, 117, 121, 126 ; tl-nai Ink-tdm Kashmir, 
to here from Kashmir, 222 j (2) . . . khun, will arise (of. nd), I, 17 , 

cf. 173, 195—200, 204. A past subjunctive is formed with tl-koi following 
the verb, as in u-tl-koi, should he, 174, or hy adding jau to the future, as in 
tl-po-jau, should strike, 201. 
tim (Sh. the same), to fill, III, 3. 

tin (Kh. and Sh. the same, Siamese td-tm), a foot, 3 3 ; tin khan, on his foot, I, 
28. 

tit (pronounced tet), there, I, 9 ; II, 7, 9, 15. 

tit (pronounced tet), in tit-ndm, to draw water ; imperative, tit-ndm-shl, 237. 
to (Sh. to), now, present time ; to-ldk, nevertheless, I, 44. 
to, in kdng-to, q.v. In khdn-io, q.v. 

trg (Kh. tra), a rupee ; l-u trS, thi s rupee, 234 ; khaa trg, those rupees, 236 ; trg~ 
shdng-tdk, two rupees, 232. 

ta (Kh. and Sh. the same), a body ; a generic prefix or sufi&x used with numerals 
when animals are counted, as in tu shdng-shau mu, body two-twenty pig, or 
mii shdng-shau tu, pig two-twenty body, twenty-two pigs. 
tu, in tu-U (Kh. to-wd), hut, I, 22, 47 ; II, 16 ; 96 ; also written #»(pronounced 
td)-hd, 96. 

til, in tii-dn (Kh. fd-dn), a boy, 129. Cf. Sh. ta pronoxmoed to, a body ; a» is a 
diminutive particle. 
tu, in tu-ngi, a deer, 163 — 156. 

tale (Kh. and Sh. the same), to fall ; khdm tah-kd, evening fell, II, 11 ; bdnrtak, 
sun fall, evening, II, 7. 

T 8 
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tun (Kh. and Sli. the same, Siamese ^ 0 %), a tree; on the tree, II, 18 ; 

Tia-tau d-ndn tun, tinder that tree, 230. 

tun, in tiin-lun in III, 9. TransUterated by Major Jenkins tan-lan, but the original 
is clearly tun-lun. Tun means ‘after that,’ ‘afterwards,’ so that tm-lun is a 
doublet meaning ‘ afterwards.’ 
tung (Kh., Sh. and Siamese tun), to be awake (H,). 

«, in w, this, see lu. 
u, straight (H.). 

« (Kh. the same, Sh. yu, Siamese dyu ; cf. /m), to stay, remain, be ; conjugated, 
156 — 174 ; u, is, 220, 221, 222, 232 ; are, II, 2 ; shdng-bd Jcau u-koi, as if I 
were (a ghost), II, 13 ; « . . . Jau, was, I, 22 ; Kreqnent as an auxi- 

liary verbal particle indicating continuance, hence, present definite, hit-boi“u, 
am doing service, have been doing service, I, 43 ; po-u, am striking, 191, am 
being struck 202 ; pd-u, is grazing, 229 ; ndng-u, is sitting, 230 ; imperf., po- 
u-jau, was striking, 192 ; fut., thpo-u, shall be beaten, 204 ; the perfect u-koi 
frequently forms a continuous past, as in khau-u-koi, entered (and remained), I, 
6 ; shau-u-koi, entered (and remained), was in (the field), I, 33 ; ma-u-koi, has 
come, I, 88 ; rau-ko hit-mun hit-hhun u cJiau koi, it is fitting that we should 
have been rejoicing in our hearts, I, 63 ; u-koi, has been (and is), II, 1. 
urt (pronounced uy), gladness, 1, 13; see chau. 
uy, see 

yuk (pronounced yok) (Kh. and Sh. the same), to lift up, raise (H.). 
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KHAMTT. 

Kliumti i& spuJcen at tlie east eud of the Ljikhimpur District, between Mishmi and 
Singpho, on the south side of the Brahmaputra. It is also spoken by large numbers in 
the Khamti Long country, beyond our frontier. 

A history of the Khamtis is given ante, p. 63, and a list of authorities regarding 
their language will be found on p. 7 7 . Mr. N eedham is of opinion that almost all the words 
used in Khamti arc quite different from those in use among Dr. Cushing’s Shan. As ex- 
plained on p. %^ante, I am, with aU deference to Mr. Needham’s superior authority, 
unable to agree to this somei^hat sweeping statement. A glance at the Ahom vocabulary 
on pp. 120 and ff. will show how closely allied Shan (especially Northern Shan), Khamti, 
and Ahom are to each other. I should prefer to look upon Khamti, Northern Shan, and 
Southern Shan, as three very closely allied dialects of the Northern Tai language. 

We are fortunate, as regards Khamti, in having Mr. Needham’s excellent Grammar 
for a guide. There is, therefore, no need for an elaborate analysis of the language, such 
as has been made for Ahom. 

It will be sufficient to give a brief summary of its principal grammatical peculiari- 
ties based on Mr. Needham’s work. Por the sake of brevity, I shall abandon the use of 
phrases such as ‘ words performing the functions of nouns,’ * words performing the func- 
tions of verbs,’ and so forth, and shall speak only of nouns, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, 
etc., but it must he throughout remembered that the case is exactly the same as in other 
Siamese-Chinese languages, and that though, for shortness, I may use the word ‘ noun,’ 
I mean reaUy ‘ a word performing the function of a noun,’ and so for the other parts 
of speech. Like Ahom, Khamti, properly speaking, has no parts of speech. 

ALPHABET. 

The Khamti Alphabet, which is a variety of the Shan Alphabet, which, in its turn, 
was borrowed in historic time from the Burmese, contains thirty-three letters. Of these 
sixteen are vowels and seventeen are consonants. It is not so complete as the older 
Ahom Alphabet. In the vowels it has not the letters a and e, the first of which, hpw- 
ever, occurs in Shan. In the consonants, like Shan, it wants the letters g, gh, J, jh, d, 
dh, b, and hh. It has, however, the letters y and w which are wanting in Ahom. 

The Khamti letters as used in writing wiU be found under Ahom, ante, p. 81. 
The following is the Khamti Alphabet in the usual printing characters. It differs from 
the written letters in not having the Mack dot which is so characteristic of the latter. 
In another column I have given the Shan Alphabet for the sake of comparison. 


TOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 



Khamti 

Shan. 1 

( 

Transliteration. 1 

i 

Fronxineiai^o&« 

1 

JDO 

I 

Ab in Khamti 

I 

i 

a, <3 1 

As in ‘ America ^ father ^ 

2 



d 

1 

Ab in ‘father’* 

• 
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VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS—coroto^gd. 


' 

Khimt!. 

Sbin* 

Transliteration. 

1 

Pronunciation. 

3 

S 

Ab in Khamti 

», «) t> e 

As in ^ pin V ^ ‘ pi^ltie/ and as the ey m * they 

respectively. 

4 

s 

» 

f 

As in ‘ pique 

5 

1 


n 

«, fi, 0 

Aa the u in ‘ boll the oo in * loot *, and the o in 
‘ pope respeetively. 

6 


h 

u 

Ab the oo m * loot ^ 

7 

GW 

1* 

e, e 

As the e in * met *, or the ej/ in ' they \ 

8 

GWl 

}f 

\ 'o,5 

As the 0 in ‘ often \ and the o in ‘ pope \ respect- 
ively. The former is the short sotmd of No. 16, 

9 

OiS 

jaqS 

d 

\ 

As in ‘ pope 

10 

£§6 

As in Khtotl 

Ui u 

As in German, but both short and long. 

11 

£D^ 

If 

ai 

As the 1 in * shi ^ 

12 



au 

As the oMJ in ‘ how *. 

13 

■4 


CLU 

A diphthong. 

14 


Ab in Khamti 

iu, iaUf eO 

Diphthongs. 

15 


It 

d 

As the ® in ‘ all ^ 

16 


it 

Oi 

As in ‘ boil *. 


CONSONANTS. 


17 

OO 

o 

ha 

As in ‘king*. 

18 

<o 

X) 

hha 

As in Bengali. 

19 

c 

Ab in Elamti 

nga 

As in * king \ 

SO 

CD 

00 

, 1 

cjia 1 

As in chair. In Shan pronounced as #* 

21 

CAD 

1 

00 

tha 

Like the Bengali In Shan transhterated As, and 

pronounced as an aspirated t. 

32 

y 


ya 

Usually ny, but somotimes pronounced n, and 
sometimes y. 

28 

CO 

AainKMintI 

ta 

As in Bengali. 
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COXSONANTS-fjOB^fewffd. 



KhamtiL 

1 

Shin. 

Tmsslitcration. 

ProiiuiiciationB 

2i 

CO 

Ab ia Khamti. 

tha 

As in Bengali. 

25 

Q 

K ' 

na 

( 

1 As in Englisli. 

26 

0 

0 

pa 


37 

CO or ^ 

cj6 

pJia 

As in Bengali. 

28 

U 

Ag in Ehamti 

■ 

ma 


29 

OD 

1 

ft 

ya 


30 


ff 

ra 1 

1 

} As in English. 

31 

OD 

ft 

la 


32 

0 

11 

wa 


33 



ha 



As regards tte Yowel 85 the vowel £0 o (No. 1 ) is considered by Native Tai scholars 

to be a consonant, as in Siamese and Shan. It is used, as in Ahom, merely as a fulcrum 
for carrying other vowels when initial. The vowel inherent in every consonant, to 

which no other vowel is supplied, is usually a, not a as in Ahom. Hmoe, as £» 
is considered a consonant, it is inherent in it too, so that, just as stands for initial 
so ^ stands for initial a. 

It will be observed that the vowel £0 (No. 3) has no less than four different pro- 
nunciations. The pronunciation is indicated in each case by the transliteration. 
Similarly «CQ is pronounced in three different ways, and the sound in any particular 
case is shown by the transcription. So also for the other vowels. 

Letters Nos. 9, 10, and 14 end in 6 • This 5 is only used when the vowel is final. 
It is dropped when medial 

In the above table, the vowels are aU given in their initial forms, attached to £ 0 . 
They can similarly he attached to any other consonant. The following are examples 
U, c 8 U, 8 cjq yu, njj co] jpo, <jS ngo, c^o tH, tHn, 

jtoi) kctiti ^ DMtH, £88 cAao, ^ 

Every GOttBOnaht has the letter a inherent in it. When it is desired to pronounce 
a consonant (standing, alone) without the inherent vowel, as, for instance, at the end of 
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a closed syllable, the mark ^ is placed over it Thus OD ka Imt c8k The letter o ma 
(Xo. 28), howerer, when final does not take this mark. Instead of this it becomes , a 
small circle, yrntten above the preceding consonant ; thus, <;5 nam, water, for .^36 ; og 
khdm, language, for . When the preceding vowel is ° this and the small circle 
are written Thus, od* tim. 

When the last sign of a word is written twice, it means that the whole word is to be 
repeated. Thus c 8 oS Uk Uk, mm wm, cr3 kai kai. 

IVIr. Needham transliterates the letter cad sha (No. 21 ) by sa, but adds that it is 
pronounced like a Bengali ^T. I therefore transliterate it by sha, not sa. 

The letter y na (No. 22) is properly pronounced nya, like the Bengali tip. It is 
sometimes pronounced like an ordmary na, as in khin, pronounced khen, more. 

Sometimes it has the force of a mere ya, as in niin, pronounced nby. In such 
cases I shall transliterate according to pronunciation, thus khm, not khen; nby, not nun. 

A final o5 t is often written ch. Thus het, to do, is usually written hech. 
This is an imitation of Burmese, in which a final ch is pronounced t. 

The letters CO la (No. 31) and p na (No. 25) are freely interchangeable. 

As in Ahom OD ya (No. 29), C|^ ra (No. 30), and o wa (No. 32), can be compounded 

with other consonants. Such compounds are rare in Ehamti, but they do occur. 
There are no compounds with la, as there are in Ahom. 

03 ya, when compounded, takes the form jj, thus c^oS, myek, to carry on the 
shoulder, ra, when compounded, takes the form 0 , as in trd, a rupee. 0 wa, 
when compounded, becomes the yowel a (No. 15). Thus goS mdk, a blossom. We 
have a double compound in words like dkhydng, purport, a word borrowed from 

the Burmese 3 Dg|^o 6 ;. 

Tones. — In Shan there are ten tones. In Ehamti, according to Mr. Needham, 
there are at least three. Eobinson in his grammar (while he only describes three) 
appears to recognise four tones, viz . — 

( 1 ) The rising tone. This is the natural pitch of the voice, with a slight rising 
inflection at the end, as md, a dog. It is not indicated by any special mark, and corre- 
sponds to Dr. Cushing’s first, or ‘ natural ’ tone in Shan. 

( 2 ) The straightforward tone, of an even pitch. Eobinson does not mention or 
describe this tone, but in a number of words (nearly all of which have this tone in 
Shan) he puts the vowel of the word into special type. Thus ^ 0 , a father. As 
Eobinson makes no other provision for this tone, it appears that he intended to indicate 
it by this typographical device, but omitted to draw attention to it. This tone corre- 
sponds to Dr. Cushing’s third, or ‘ straightforward ’ tone in Shan. 

(3) The falling tone. This Eobinson indicates by putting the consomnt of the 
word into special type, as in ma, to come. It appears to correspond to Dr. Cushing’s 
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fourth or ‘ ’ tone in SMn. Jt is'eyident that the inefhoil ad'^rtei ^'''r r’dleathi*? it 
is unsatisfactory when the word consists of a siude vowel. 

( 4 ) The emphatic tone. In this there is fin abrupt f‘''r.iiinatior. or ‘■ufhl'f'’;! 
of the voice at the end of the word Robinson inrlicat^s i: by a .lot ulO-v tie %-wd, 
as in ma, a horse. It corresponds to Dr. Cushinff’s hffh or ‘.-r.pbo’^'e ’ 

The above system makes no provision for Dr. rnshiuu’s soiiO'isl o'' ‘»ra'e' tore, ov 
for his double series of closed and open tone*!. 

So far as is possible, I shall follow Robinson's axsteni of iinlicatiu? tones tliromj'hout 
the grammatical sketch only. The area of x’ocalmlary cfu'ered by |i'.j account of the 
language is too small to alloxv me to extend his system to th- sueein-.iins 

Robinson is not always consistent in his represmitathm of tone?, and lor sowe words 
in the grammatical sketch I have been unahie to nsctrlain the tones with certainty. 
Hence my indications should only he accepted de nnet'x. 

For further information on the general subject of tones refen'iice should be m.'ide 
to pp- 67 and ff. ante. 

muM. 

Article. — The indefinite article is formed by adding d-lnwj, one, after the noun ; 
as in oqxS kci» d-lwg, .s> certain man. For the definite article, the 

pronoun mi, this, is often used. Thus ^ mu l^hau, pigs, q mii mi kku;, 

the pigs. 

Gejlder.— Gender is unknown. In order to distinguish sex, either different w'ords 
are used, such as co| jio, father, jrae. mother, or else differentiating words are 

added. 

in the latter case, the male word is chai for human beings, t/nlk for inferior animals, 
andjiAwfor birds. The female w'ord is pd-ying or shau for human beings, me lor 
inferior animals and birds. Thus, — 

ojoS ‘/icf luJc chai, son, CXfB ©■§ iwA s/iaw, daughter. 

CC|^8 ^ to-dn pd chai, 8 , CC[8 to-dn pd ying, a 

male child, female child. 

©d c^oS mq thuh, a horse, ©d ^ mai'e. 

mh phu, a male bird, -^08 go nok me, a hen bird. 

Klimber. — The plural is indicated (when necessary) by prefixing or suffixing khiiu. 
When there is a pronoun or definite article it is suffixed to it. Thus,— 

8o5 5 pet mi khau, the ducks ; .CQd 

<^5 g-mn khau ngo, those (a-naw) cows. In Ahom, khau is prefixed. 

Case.— The relationship of case is formed by prefixing or suffixing words, as in 
Ahom. 

The Nominative takes no prefix or suffix. 

The Accusatiie usually takes no suffix. Sometimes it takes 0^ mai. 

Mai is also optionally used as a suffix of the dative and the loeahve. 
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Tlie GenUite takes no prefix or suffix, but is placed after tbe governing word. Thus 
hang, a tail, op a fish; yD 5 op a fish’s tail; ^5 m*t, hand, 

maw, he, ^6 Oi;S in?i maw, his hand. 

Other prefixes and suffixes used to indicate cases are the following. A line follow- 
ing a word indicates a prefix. When two words are separated by a line, it indicates that 
the noun is placed between them ; 

tl , to. 

luh , \iik mai, from. 

loiang , to, for. 

au , with, by means of, 

tang , with, together with. 

Adjectives. — These do not change for gender. They follow the nouns they qualify. 

Thus <iS kon ai, a good (ni) man Particles indicating number or case are 
appended to the last word. 

The Qomg)arahve is formed by prefixing Iche!^, more, to the adjective, and adding 
mai or lum’shf. Thus, — 



J3Dp ^0^ 

o' 

0^6 


£Op^S<S 



ion 

a-nai 

mai 

kow 


a-r,aw’ 

Men 

than 

man 

this 

than 

man 


that 

more 

old, 

i.e., that man (is) older than this man. 











c/8 



hw 

aw 

Men 


yau 

lum-ehl 


S-na« 

boat 

which 

more 

large 

than 


that. 

i.e , a boat which is Larger than that. 







To form the Superlative we say ‘ more than all ’, as in lien yau Um-shl idng-mung, 
larger than all, largest. Sometimes tl is prefixed to iang-mung, as lien yau him tl 
iung-ming. 


The funerals arc given in the list of words. All are pronounced with the rising 
tone except Img, one , sM, four ; hg, five ; shaw, twenty. The following are not in the 

list of words : ^8 Icug, a thousand ; mm, ten thousand ; shen, a hundred 

thousand. 


The figures are, — 

ol;J 2;93;9 4; 3o,S6;T7,08;29;Oo, 

0^6 Itng, one, is usually written 


Generic words can be added to numerals, as in Ahom. Mr. Needham’s grammar 
gives twelve common ones. We may mention opS Ig, used when counting human 

beings; oqS 25, used when counting animals ; and aw (? straightforward tone), 
used m counting things generally. 
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A numeral precedes the vrord it qualifies, unless a eeneric word is used, when it 
follows. The genoric word itself follows the numeral, except in tlie dase of the numeral 
‘one’, when it precedes it. Thus,- 

^ khiin, tliree nitrhts. 


o^<;S C/® 0^5 kdw sliiini’liQ, men th^ee-per^olls, three men. 

C98 c§6 Chang tb-lUng, elephant animal one, one elephant. 
c^6 koM ho-lmg, man person-one, one man. 


PEOKOTTIS. 

The Personal Pronouns have special forms for the plural. In other respects thej 
are declined exactly like nouns. They are, — 

Singular. Plural. 

k««, 1 ^ y^aii, aj tM. or hd, we. 

^ mciu, thou C/^ shu, ye or you 


o<;S in«w, he, she, it hhauQX ^ mffn Hnii, they. 

In the first person, hau is the same as our ' we ’, t?d excludes the person addressed, 
and ha is really a dual, and means ‘ w'e two both of us. There are a number of com- 
pound pronouns. The following are given liy Hr. iN'eedliam. I do not know the tones 
,^8 hang Tchil, wo two. 

C/g6 >^8 shdng Jehu, you two, 

C/g6 shdng Jeha or x^8 0| nJJehd, they two (excluding the speaker and 
person addressed). 

In the last word j^S « is the negative, and,jas such, has the sound of the French 
word an. In such cases, I follow Mr Needham in transliterating it by n\ 

To give the idea of respect chaie, master, is added to a pronoun. Thus man 
he (respectfully). I do not know what tone cAati has in Kbamti. In Shan it is 
cAau, !pd chan (tones unknown) gives the force of a reflexive pronoun. Thus, 

mait pd chau, you yourself. 

The Demonstrative Pronouns are a nai or aw na*, this, 

anaw or aw nan, that. 

They are adjectives, and follow the nouns they qualify. The initial a or aw is often 
dropped. by itself, is often used as a definite article. 

The Eelative Pronoun is o) S aw, who or which. Thus, ^ o coS ^ 

h« aw chom, the boat which sunk. 

Interrogative pronouns are sometimes used as relatives. 

The Interrogative Pronouns are oj pha&, who? 001^ 006 Aa what ? 

I 

and £0| o£ a lad, which. 

There are several indefinite pronouns, such to 0 ^ ( 50 * phaU hai, or 0^ C00| pJuiti 
Jeo, any one, some one, etc. I do not know the tones of kai ani ho. 
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YBEBS. 

As in Ahom, there is 210 proper conjugation of verbs. There is no change for 
number or person The bare root is quite commonl7 used for any tense, especially for 
the present and past. 

The foilo-ffing is the method of expressing the relations of tense of the verb c8<S 
kew, eat. 

Present , — ktiu 'kin, I eat 

Present Definite, — kaw kifi H, I am eating. 

Past,— 'kin ha, I ate Sometimes md is used, as m kau po md, I struck. I do 

not know tbe tones of hd and nid^ 

Perfect, — k<m kin kd ynzt, or kou kin jan, I have eaten. 

Future, —kftii ti kin, I shall eat. 

Imperative, — tct, eat. 

Negative Imperative, — }}t kin td, do not eat. 

Permissive Imperative,— —fow hau td, allow to eat, let (him) eat. 

Infinitive, — kin, to eat. 

Infinitive of purpose, — h.ang kin, in order to eat. 

Participle,— ki^2 shi (tone not known), having eaten. 

Adverbial Participle ,— him Mn nai, after eating, on eating. 

The prefixes and suffixes are quite commonly widely separated from tbe root. A prefix 
commonly appears at the beginning of tbe sentence, and a snffix at tbe end, while tbe 
verb itself is in the middle. As explained in tbe General Introduction to this group (see 
pp. 74 and ff.), it is not the verb which is placed in past, present, or future tense, but tbe 
whole sentence. 

There is no passi?e voice. As explained in the General Introduction (pp. 74 and 
fi.), the passive is the same as the active. 

As explained in tbe General Introduction (pp. 70 and ff.) Compound VOrbs 
are extremely common. 

PABTIOLES. 

The Kegative particles are 2:^6 n\ and md. »’» regarding the 

transliteration of which see p. 147 , is used in direct negation, as in O 'xS coT man 

n'khd, she does not laugh. md is used in conditional and interrogative sentences. 

As already said, the prohibitive particle is § ft. 

Interrogative force is given by putting co5 Aa at the end of the sentence. 
This particle is only used when there are no other interrogative words in the sentence, 

OB DEB OE WOEDS. 

As in other modern Siamese-Ohinese languages, the order of words in a sentence is 
of great importance. 

The adjective follows the noun it qualifies, and the genitive the noun on which it 
is dependent. In a relative sentence the demonstrative pronoun of the antecedent may 
he put either at the beginning or end of the sentence, 
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Th.b usual order of words in a simple sentence is subject, direct object, indirecl: 
object, verb. In an interrogative sentence the indirect precedes the direct object. 

The above is a very incomplete shetch of Khiimti aranimar. and it is presumed, 
wben writing it, that the reader has also perused the general introduction to the Tai 
group, and the section dealing with Ahom. Por fuitiier information regarding Khamti, 
reference should be made to Mr. Needham’s grammar, which has full examples, and 
contains much that is omitted here. 

I am indebted to Mr. Needham for the two following specimens of ISdiamti. The 
spelling of the transliteration has been altered to agree with the system adopted for this 
survey. The spelling of words containing vowels with several sounds is that of the 
pronunciation. 
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KHAMTI. 

Specimen I. 

(F. J. Ifeedhanif Fsq,, 1896.) (District Lakhimptjr.) 
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SIAMESE»CHINESE FAMILY. Tai Group. 

KHlMTl. 

SPEGIWIEN L 

TRANSCRIPTION AND TRANSLATION. 

*Vo<e —As every written vuwel in Eramti lepresenta seyeral sounds, aud n alsi liable to modiStatlon before a Snal con- 
soaint, no attempt has been made to give a letter for letter tramhteratioa, which would be of very little use Insttad, a 
phonetic transorii^tion has been given, showing the actual pionunciation of each vowel. In this tnns;ript-on e represents 
tie sound of 0 in ' often,’ and <!, that of a in ‘ all.* In the diphthong aii, both vowels are heaid 

(F, J, Ifeedhantf Esq,, 1896,) (District Lakhimpue.) 


Mtt-nan 

''Formerly 

kon 

man's 

ko-lung' yang 
a were 

luk'chai 

sons 

shing-ko. 

two. 

Naii 

Amongst 

luk 

children 

mail ahang-ko 

nai* 

luk-chai 

iin-uai 

p6 man 

mai wa*ka, 

‘ khaug 


Ats the-tioo aforesaid child (os son) younger-ihe father his to said, %of)~good8 

chS, kau cliat-khalau-u-ko pau-haii-ta.’ Mii-nai man 

share my whatever {there^l^ divide-give’ Then he 

luk-ohai man mai khung pau-hau-ka. Liik-chai 4n man an klning 
son Ms to (hisj-property distnlated. Son younger hig taking goods 

6. nai ina-hung-yang-shi mung kai-ltog^ mai ka-ka. Miing nan 

the mt-long-having-tarried country n-far to went. Country that 

mai man khnug tang-mnng khai-kin-mofc-ka.* Mu khiing man 
in he property all (his) wasted. After property his 

tang-mimg mot-ka-nai mu-nai miing nan mai iip-khau long.* 

all getting-rid-of then country that in famine (occurred) a-mightij, 

Man-an-ti-kin-ma-yang“ka.’ Mu*nai man kon-liing mai ka 

Me^had-nothing-to-eat, Then he tnan-a to went 

* Xo 18 a numeral paiticle used for huoiaa beings. 

* Mai 18 a deiDonstiutive pronoun used here for emphasis and racxignition. 

* Lun^ or long is au adrerb meaning verji exceedinflj ; so that kahlung s rerj far, 

* Khai = lose kin == eat, ndt = finish, 

‘ M&n ail ihhin gang-ka, bis what. tn«eat not wss, 
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pftn<?-ph6-ka kon.-an man-mai tdnij.na mai poi»ka liau*Ieng’ 

(an(l)-Joinid-{hmself) {and-^man-the him jiddn into $cnt to-tmd 

nlu. Man-mai* khiing-kin phau-ko ma-hau. Sliang nai ka-cliam ham 

pigs. Sim-to eatables any ‘Owe not-yaw. If obtained {he)-could‘hate husk* 

mu-ko 

of’the-pigS'dlsQ 

Mil man chau-kutn ma-nai man wai 
he toould-have eaten. When he his-senses recovered he taid^ 

' hiin p6 kau mai kha-nai ko khau mti-kin p6-lii 

* house father's wiy in slaves-the even food to-eat have-enough 

kh&n-nang'kau puu-mai ko hau. Kau»cliam ma-nai-kin-shi* 

and others-to even fo-give, I not-getting-food 

nang-ti-tai 

{am)-Uhe-tO‘die. 

Kau p6 kau mai ka-shi wa k&t, “po-ii, kau Chauphra*mai* 
I father my to going say ioill, ‘ father, I Qod 

16. tai'k])ang® mau-mai^ pliit*yau, khu 2 i-n»uig*kau liik-chai ni mat 
against {and)-y ourself have-simed, and son good your 

nai-slii ma-thok-wa ; kau-mai kha na-kan-shi au-wai-ta.” * 

to-be I-{am]‘not-fit : me (of-your)-slaves as take**' 

Mii-nai man tai-khang p6 man mai ma-ka. Po man man-mai 
Then he near father his to toenL Father hs him 

luk ti-kai-pun han*ka han-ka, khun-nang-kau lan- 
from afar saw piiied-{him), and 

ka-shi kho man mai wam-sM chup-kem-ka. Mu-nai ]uk*chai 
running neck his upon {and)-falling kissed-{hm). Then son 

20 . man wa, *p6-ii, kau Ohauphra-mai khiin-nang kau ka-na® raah-mai phit 
* his said, * father, I God and against yoarielf sinned 

1 Hau is an Hnxiliary caudal imperative, hauAeng^ to ten^. 

* Man*mai hhung*hin fhau^ho marhau means, literally, any one even gate to him not things to eat. 

‘ Ma-na%*sh% = not getting ; fwa = not ; aalsh^ = getting; h the past pariiciple suffix* 

^ Mcti 18 simply the aocnsative case snflix. 

* Tai-Jeha%g means, literally, ^ near, adjacent to/ i i « 

‘ fS-nS * ‘ \)4m.’ ■ in the ptejenuo of Tha m»i after Chaa$irS and awii is the aijeaestiTe ease tnlBx. 
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KaU'iiiaii luk-ohai Di*Dai*slii ii*tli6k“wu.' 

I- [aw,) soa ffood'to-he unfit * 

man kha-man-kliau-mai* akhapg haii-ka, 
his his^slaves [thus) pave 


TO-nai-u-ko |)6 
^ut fathe? 


‘luk kau-mai aiMna-ski pha an-khefi-nl au-nung*ta; 

Uon my-to kaving^brauyht robe whieh-most-good ]yttl-[uym[him) ; 

mu-man mai lakchS^p shup-ta/ khtn.nang-kau tin mai khep-t?n 
finger-his upon a-ring put, ofd' [hts)-feet upon shoes 


25 . shiip-hau-ta®; khun-nang-kaa tu* 

place; and us 


cbam-kan-sbi' Mn-kHt. Luk kau 

being-merry-together lei-eat. Son my 

lai-pu-aai 


nang-ti*tai, ngai khun-nang-kau pak*ma; hai-ka, kliu.ii»nang-kais nai-ma’ 
[wf(s)Uke-to-die, now and (fie)-returned-hasi [he)-lost-was, and goi-um* 

Khun-nang-kau p6 n’kha® luk chdm-kan-ka/ 

And father and son made-merry 4oget her. 

Mu-nai luk-ohai long man h* tung-na-mai, Man 

At-that’iime son thp-elder he was m-the-field. Me 

hun mai mn-ma. Mu ti-thiing Iniu-mai ka-nai khun-nang-kau 
Ihe-house to returned. [And)-when nearing the-house dancing and 

30. sheng-kkng-sheng-sliam nai-Uin-sHj mu-nai man kha-huu-man- 

music [he-)hearing, then he senant-of-house-his- 

ko-lung-mai® hang-sM tham-ka, ‘hun hau mai pen-liu?’ Mu-nai kha-nai 

a oaltinij asked, ‘house our at matter-what i' Then slave-the 

man-mai lau-ka, ‘nang-ehai man bua-mai mii-ma. Lai-pu-uai-sh; 
lim told, ‘ younger-brotlier your home returned. Oomequently 


1 FJilt-hei = mAe Bin. 

^ Khd-hhau-mai == slaves ; hhtu is the plural aufiii , mai aocuBative ewe eufSi. 

** 6'Imf) only means wfiut on ceitam thihgs. 

" Tlis til us (excluding the person addressed), end belongs to km^kdi “ let eot, tU'^kin^hM - lal eat. 

* Kan IS a lecipiocal particle ; chdmdati'^shi ^ makmjf meriy togelher^ 

^ N Jeha IS a ptonouti meanin}; hotht a^^d is used m speaking of two peiBons 
^ Chdm kd =: made raeiiy, kan (reciprocal pniticle) = together. 

® V IB the substantive verb meaning here ‘ vras/ In Khamti hare roots of verbs are often used to ea press pad aotion.^ 
9 K^4ung»mi belongs to Jchd, hhd-hHung’mal a slave, ma% is simply the accusative saw suffix. 


he 
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p5 mail 
father your 

leag'poi nam, 
feasting is, 

lai-pu 

because 

p6 

father 

mad man-mai cb4m-&hi nai-ka.’ 
your him safely received* 

Mb-nai 

Then 

man kha-oha kbiin-nang-fcau ka 
he angered and go 

nau 

tnside 

him-mai ma-ka.' 
the-home not-muld. 


36 Lai-pd-nai 
Wherefore 

p6 man 
father his 

ma-shi 

coming 

lau-shi mammai 

{and)-persuading him 

hdng-ka. 

called. 


Luk-chai long man p6 man mai wa-ka, ‘po-ii, man kba-ohau-ta 

The-ton elder hts father his to laidt ‘father^ gou consider 

kau ki-pi-kai’ mau‘mai het-a-mu hau-nai, kbun*nang-kau ma-lau-ko 
1 kova-mani} ’gears you-to work {am’I)-giving, and ever 

kau kli§.m-mau tli§,in; to-nai-u-ko mau kau-mai pe*ya4n a-liing 
I’hace {to)-cotnmand-your listened; yet you me*to goat-chUd « 

nai-ko tang tai-ko horn kin pe6-ta*nai-sM ma-baii. Td*wa ngai 
eoen wtth friends together to-eat {and)-make‘merry never-gave. Yet now 

40. luk’Oliai an man kliiing tang-mung khai-kia-mofc’Shi thung‘ma, lai-pu-nai*8hi 
son younger your projyerty everything having-wasted returned, therefore 


man leng-poi.’ Md-nai 

man mai pd man 

wa*ka, 

' luk katt*df 

you feast‘{fim)' Thin 

him to father his 

said, 

* son my. 

mail tang kau hom-u; 

nai'shi kbung 

kau 

ka-yang-nai* 

you with me together-are; 

therefore property 

my 

whole 

la-khing-maii. Ngai-hau 

tliok-oMtn 

kau 

khun-nang-kau 

{isfyours. It-wmeet-lthai) {u}e-)make-fnerry 

together 

and 


leng.poi. 

Lai*pd 

ndng 


feast. 

For 

younger-brother 


mau tai-ka, kbi\n*nang*kaa nip*ma ; hai-kai kbiin-nang-kati nai-ma.’ 
your died and is-alive-agmu ; {Jhe)-ms4ost, and got-was,’ 


^ = liUrallj, did not go. ^ 

* Kai is an intwrogatiye particle eipreasinf;^ nnoertaintj* 

* ^ trliole ; = jour own; bUng Md m payBda daioUng oimenliip. 
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[No 6.] 

SIAMESE-OHINESE FAMILY. 

KHAMTI. 


Tai Group. 


(F. J. Needham, Esq., 1899,) 


Specimen II. 

TRANSCRIPTION^ AND TRANSLATION. 

(Bistrict LutfliMSTn..) 


Tra. an-nai phet. 
Cate this false. 

Kau hiin man-mai 

I home his 

ka^shang-ko lak*k&t 
anything steal 

nai-sM mau-ka. An-chau 

to noi-toeni. True 

man an-nai. An-na 
act this. Ago 

pi-liing-pun Ink 
year-me-pasi from 

Thoniram* 

Dhamram 

sliu-sM 

buying 

au-ma ngo-me kan-nai 
brought eow my 

5. hai-ka-nai. 
missed. 

Ngo-me 

The-oom 

shang-wa kan kyeo-kya-sM 

although I carefully 

leng-n-ko 

kept 

to-nai-ko 

nevertheless 

hun kan-chau 
house former 

man-mai 

omer’s 

kap-kap 

often 

ka-sM-fi. Nang-kau 
went. And 

kan 

lai-wan 

kau man-mai ka pi-au. 


I several-timsi I 


Tbdnirani kh&iin'Waii lau.*a*Dai 
jOhaniram the'iay r^erved-to 


» Bee note preceding l«t epecimen. , 

* Thow i< W “ Khsott, M rt i* need imte»d» 
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•i 








% 'n 


9 


€\4 




<-«^ ^ «>1 
rj ( ^ ' 


^V (^i ^ 




*3 




*1 ^ y^ 




15. <^3p -Ti^ '^•f 


j »i vm 




fi 






r^> 


wi frv^oP 43ir^or ^ -^ ■^’’ 


3 




r <^r ^ 






•yiKi )«^< ^ 


20. if «d^ 


3 


Vj 


n^C ^ 
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10. wan-nan ngo-me kau-nai ka-u kai 

doy-thoit com my has-gonc of 


itiau-ka huu inan-niai kau ka 
not-gon$ house his I ment 


pMem. Mu-nai kang-wan tok-ka. 

tO“S€e. ^t-thot‘litne sun fell. 

Kau Ati-na-kan-laiig kau ka ngo-mfi 

I as-usual I ment the-com 


kaU'Uai yang-u-kai nai-shi, 
fny toaS‘Or-not thinking, 


16, kaU'Uau sli^u uiau^mai Akhyik 

through compound his went. At 


nau*mai n&ng-sliau man ohti 
tkaUlime sister her name 


Maloti ship-pet pi p^shau 
Mdlati eighteen years grown-up-girl 


mh-mai nam-iau aliing au'shi 
hand-in water-pot one hinging 


sh&n>mal ma. Hu-nai nap'Shing ka. 
compound-to came. Then darh came,. 


20. Kau man-mai ma khaO-ohail-shl 
I her mt noticing 
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n 

<nqp 


'vt 



3 




25 . 


















i 


>1 



C5> 6^ 


a 





6r> 6^ 




n^p ?^« 


yri U 7 S 
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J 
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kau man-mai H-shi-fl, M(i-nai man 
1 her-to went. Then she 


kau-uiai kitik kan-ka kau-mai, 
me suddenly saw me^ 

kha-tau phii-shi man k6*sM 
thought ghost she being-afraid 

iu-ka. Thoniram tang-kSn hiin 
tcteamed. Dhanirdm men house 


26. man khau^ ^k-ma-^hi, kau tai 
of ... out-came, I to-the 


pa-shau-mai ma an-nai-shi kau-mai 
girl came saying me 


ma sliew-ka. Thoniram khang-na 
came seized. Dhanirdm before 


polish-mai'ko kh&m piin-nai lau-ka ; 

the-police story othevthis told ; 


khe-to kan-nang.mai kha-au-shau 
hut afterwards to-Ude 

30. tang-ai n&ng-shau man-shi 
shame sister his 



* Khau M tilw phual luffix and balangt to ido. 
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kan ma-lak 

mak-m&ng 

man, 

I came-iO’Steal 

mangoes 

Ms, 

nang-kau Malofi 

shang-ko 

kau-mai 

and Malati 

at-first 

me 


ntt ton-mai kin*ka nai-sM-wa. 
tree saw taid. 


FREE TRANSLATION OF THE FOREGOING. 

This case is false. I did not go to steal anything at his house. The facts are these. 
I missed my cow which I had bought from Dhaniram a year ago- The cow though 
carefully kept by me used to visit her former owner’s house very often, and I had to go and 
fetch her several times. On the day referred to by Dhaniram I went to his house to see if 
my cow had gone there. That was after sunset. I walked through his compound as usual 
to see whether my cow was straying there. It so happened that at that time his sister 
Malati, a grown-up girl of 18 years, came to the compound with a water-pot in her hand. 
It was then nearly dark. She saw me unexpectedly going towards her, though I myself 
had not noticed her. She got frightened and screamed as if she thought I was a ghost. 
The people of the house, including Dhaniram, came and seized me, saying that I had 

come there to visit the girl. That was the story Dhaniram told to the Police, hut in 

the Court, in order to hide the shame of his sister, he gives out that I was stealing bis 
mangoes and that Malati saw me first on the tree. 
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TAIRONG. 

The Tairongs (or great Tais) who are also called Turung or Sham {i.e. Shan) Tuning, 
inhabit the west centre of the Sibsagar District of Assam. Qlie circumsfancffi under 
which they became enslaved to the Kachins, and learned to speak the langu^e of their 
masters, have been described in the General Introduction to the group. About 150 of 
them are said to speak their own language, which, according to the specimen, is nearly 
the same as Khamti. The following account of the principal points of difference between 
'J airong and Khamti is based on the specimens and List of Words. As explained below, 
^e specimens were obtained with difficulty, and are not very trustworthy. 

Alphabet. — This is the same as Khamti, though a few curious forms appear. We 
may note for m (in Aitonia, this is almost the sign for A*), and as usual a special 

form for the vocative particle transliterated ei. The letter co is pronounced ya, as 
in Khamti, not yet, as in Ahom and Nora. When compounded with another consonant ya 
is pronounced e. Thus oojS kyang^ in 1, 5, is transliterated k&tg, and ra|5 hi 
line 20, is transliterated kep. 

As in Khamla and Nora hit, to do, is always written ^ 4 j5 hick, or even yD hack. 
The word for ‘ with * is written nUy, cor sponding to the luy of Nora. 

The letter 0 is over and over again added to another consonant without any 
apparent reason. Thus we have the word for * sanrant ’ written both 0| khd {e.g. 

Lll), andtg] (1. 19). Again in line 19, Mo is written CJgi khtoo. For other 

examples see the pronouns below. This is probably an idiosyncracy of the writer. 

The letter ao is always transliterated fa, and never pha. Similarly co is always 
8a, and never sha. Whether these transliterations represent actual pronunciations, I 
cannot say. 

The use of the vowels in the specimen is veiy capricious. 'Ihus the word for ‘ pro* 
perty ’ is spelt khung in 1. 31, and khmg in 1. 32. Similarly the word for ‘he* is spelt 
mm, mtodn, mun, and mtom as mentioned below. The word for * do’ is both hich (hit) 
mSihach [hat). 

Tones.—I regret that I can give no information on this subject. 

Nouns, ““Number. — The plural is formed by suffixing khau, or nouns of multitude 
may be prefixed. Thus fmg me-md, bitches, literally a collection of hitches ; mmk khem^ 
they, literally a collection of them. 

Q2i,'&Q,-~Edng and ti are both used as prefixes for the Dative. Edng is also used for 
the Accusative, as in hdmg mm . . . fak-ld, bind . . . him. Kd^tl is used for the 
Ablative, as in Shan. Thus av> kd-ti vam, take from him, Lak is also common, and in 
No. 118 of the List of Words we have lai for this case. 0 is sometimes prefixed to Ink 
{cf. Nos. 104i, 113, 122), as « is prefixed in Aitonia. 

The suffix ko appears to be used with the nominative, as in Nos. 213, 214, and 215 
of the List. This suffix is regular in Ahom and, Aitonia. When it appears in the speci- 
men it seems to have the meaning of ‘ also,’ as in Khamti. 
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The word sa may apparently be prefixed to tbe Genitive and Dative, see Nos. 117, 
125, and 126 in the list of Words. We may note that sa or ge suffixed seems to form an 
oblique case in Aitonia. 

Adjectives call for no special remarks. The method of forming comparison is 
not clear from the specimens. We may note however the two following examples in the 
List of Words ; nu-sl song, higher (No. 136), and nang-ehai man nu pi-saiMiai gong, bis 
brother is taller than his sister. 

Pronouns.— These are only remarkable for the eccentric spellings of the pronoun 
of the third person. Beside man, we have nmm (lines 1, 3, 19, 20) ; mUn (6, 9, 11, 25, 
26), nmm (7) and mtm (No. 23, of List). The reflexive pronoun is <pa-c1um. 

Verbs.—In the list of words (Nos. 179 and ff.) the various persons have different 
suffixes. This difference is, however, not, I should say, one of person, but of the way of 
saying the same thing. Thus yo which is usually added to the third person (but also to 
the first) is evidently an g^sertive suffix like the Shan ho. The only suffix about which 
I am in doubt is Za, which appears to be optionally added to the second person of any 
tense, and is also the suffix of the Imperative. 

The Past suffix is as in Khamti, M or you. In the List of Words nai is also some- 
times added without altering the meaning. 

The Future prefix is tl, as in Khamti. The suffix of the Imperative is ta and also 
(in the List) la (Nos. 234, 286, 237, 238). 

The Participial suffix is «« as in Khamti. 

There are several forms of the Negative. The Khamti ii, pronounced n\ 

appears in line 3, in (probably a mistake for jd^So^) n’pcti, not many. , Md (1. 10) 
md^mau (1. 28) also occur. In lines 14 and 18 td~pin is translated ‘ am not.’ 

The Assertive suffix ho of Shan appears as yo. I have already referred to its use in 
the List of Words. In the specimen it occurs in line 10, md haJu^o, did not give. Simi- 
lar appears to be the use of the suffix vm (Knes 16 and 17), also written nmob, which in 
Shan is an assertive particle sohoiting acquiescence. 
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The following specimen was obtained with some difBcnlty, as the ntimber of persons 
who know the language is very small. 

The interlinear translation is far from literal. In the original as recciTed by me only 
the general meaning of each phrase was given. This, so far as possible, I have ventured 
to correct with the aid of versions in cognate languages. As here given, it is not nearly 
as literal as 1 would wish, but I do not dare to venture beyond certainty, and there are 
many points which are doubtful to me, and which I have left untouched. 
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SIAMESE^CHINESE FAMILY. Ta! Group. 

TAIEOXG, 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION 

^DlSlSICi: SlBSAGAE.) 

Kun fu-lung yang s4ug iak. LnlMuwwi koi-sai rt-ld, -po el, 

Man one had two sonst Son’kis imvl, ‘fallitT 0, 

kliung mail ok-clia kha-laii ti-fkt-kw6 liang-kau liaii-ma.’ Ti-nan 

goods yonr property how-mueh portion^ to-me give’ On-thai 

po-mwan kh&ng-pa-eliau kliiing-nai liang-khau mong-baii-yau. Mu u’-pai 
father-Us property-of -himself goods-the to-ihem divided. Time nol-many 

hiing-nai 

days-qfter 

khiin-kau lak-chai dn-nai kbiing.parchau tasg-lung likm-si 
and son younger-tke goods-Us-oim all hming-eoUeoted 

6. ka mung-kai, hit-keng-yok-ai tang-lung au-sum-ka-yau. Ok-cha 
ioent a-eomtry-far, mth-riotous-limng all wasted. Property 

mun taug-lung mut-si mAng nan fan-np-yau. Ti-nan 

his all having-spent country that famine-oecitrred. From-that 

man-ko tuk-fan-yau. Tbat-nao mwun-ko ti-mung-nan 

he-also began-to-be-in-want. For -that he of-country-that 


ti-chan-hun-lung ka-sau-nuy. 
to- owner-of -house-one went-joined-mth. 


Hau-ling nau kun-htm nan 
To-tend ttoine permn-of-house that 

ti-na parchau 

to-fields oton 


Bang-man poi-liau-yau. 
him sent. 


ti-kin-obak mu 
idth-food-hushs of-smne 
hit-pyo-chi 

fainifm^e-pleasm'e-how-tiMny) 

z 2 


Ti-nan 

On-ihat 


mAn 

he 
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10. ^au tang yau 
belly did 


pa-ohau-ko ; 
hi%*om‘dgo ; 


hang.mao 

to-him 


fau»chau ma-had-yo, 
any ‘One nol-gme-indeed. 


Tu.kharsang*re-nw6 luiia 
After-great-suffering he 


i 


wa-ka, * Po-kau 
eaid, ‘ Father-my 


kha-kin-Qgun kliau-lau-luiig 
serDdiits-eating-rupees how-many 

yang nai-kia, 

have bread 


im si-ko nii-nai-nam, khun-kau Kan tS-ng-mai-si tai. 
emugh-leing-also t).spare{?), and I belly fire-being die. 


Ean luk-si 
I havmg-arisen 


_ ka-ti-po-si mm nai ti-Jau, ‘‘p6 ei, tang-fan chat.mii.naQ 

havmg-gone-to-mg-falher word this wdl-sag, father 0, (I) sinned agaimt-heaven 


pin-si mu-mau han-nai-Uit nga-rai'-yau ; ka-chii-ti-wa Ink-chai-nai 
being to-gou sight-doing sinned; name-to-be-called son-the 


ta.pi(n) 

nnt-am 


16 kho-Tsaiig 
any more 


ma-yang-hwo. 

worthy. 


Kba mail kha-kiu-ngf.n 
Servant your servant-eating-rupces 


nang-knn 

like 


kai-no 


liit-ta,” ’ Khun-kau man luk-si ka-su p6, 
make.’*' And he having-arisen came {to-hs)-father. Was far-indeed 

han-si po-man 
having-seen faiher-his 


i-nu.no ; len-pai-nwo ; k^t-khwo-man-si clium-kem. 
felt-pUy-indeed ; ran-iiideed ; fallen-nech-his-having hissed. 


Mh-nang-nau 

Then 

iuk-chai-nai 

son-the 


wa-ka, 

said, 


ei, lai-pu kaum-nai 
’father 0, on-accomt-of ill-luck 


‘p6 


rau-mau han-nai-hit nga-rai-ka ; 

to-you h^ore sinned ; 

lai-ph-nai ta-pin luk-chai 

on-aeeomt-of-this not-am son 


I n$S*rai it lit^aUy 
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khwo-saug hwo/ Khiin-kau p6-nai hang-kliwa-rnwan-kliaii lau-ka-ie, 
any.more worthy* And father-the ^to-mmnMm md, 

' mi}*si-khuQg- 
‘ hest-’Toh 

■ni aU"Sij hang-rmran aii-nung-hau*twa ; ti*mu lak-cliap, khep- 

h^ving-hrought, to^him put-on ; on-fuiger ringt on-fi'dt shoss 

•tin hau4a; khtin-kau Iiau kin-si, hit-pyo-k&t. Lai-sang luk kan 

give; and we kamng-eaim, be-merry. Beoause son my 

an-piii-tai*si, nip-ma si-u; hai-si, nai-ka.’ H-nan kkau 

although-having-died, is-alive again; having-been-Iost, waa-found.* Then they 

ta-hit-pyo-kat-nai 

began4o-rejoiee. 

Mu*nang»nan luk-chai lung man hit-u-mu-na-si-u ka-lang man ma thung 
Time-(it-that son great his having -left-hk- field afterwarda he came near 

aa-kiiQ- 

io-the- 


-ka-nai; ma-nai-ngin-ka sing-k&ng'Smg-yatn ka-kl-sa-fang. 

•house ; ke-heard mime dancing. 

hSng-ka kha-limg-si, 
called servaM-onet 


Mii-nang*rian man 
Then he 


ham-ka-le, ‘kh&m nai lai-pfi-sang’? Ti-nan kha-mun-khau lau.ka, ‘n&ng 
asked, * words these m-acoemt-of-whV ? Then hu-aervants said, brother 

mau p&k-ma-ka, khun- 











han-ka khem-sS-fi-marnai hil-ka poi*iung yau/ H-nan 

saw [Mmyaafe-and-soviid make feast-great did.* Then 

mfin hit-cha-si-le man-kban- 

he being-angry wodd- 


-nau-hiin-yau. Lai-pu-nai 
•not-enfer-the-hottse. Therefore 


po-tnan 

father-hk 


fik-n&k-si hang luk-chai-nai 

hoving-come-out io aon-the 

hn-y^n-ka-yau. H-nan 
entreated, 
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man Mng po-nai thing-kM-B, ‘ nu-ta, kau-kka-pi-lnne-kl-kyl 
io fafhsT'ths anwcf^d’SUid, * lo, I'how‘Mf<ti^‘^6((T$ 

lung'la’Si'U, mii-laii-si ko {fof kau] kli4m-mai)*e!iau nifiU-kliSt* 
8€f“DS, BtiST 1 ofd6f’thy ilot-dhohsysi, 


.mau*khan-yau, lai-khun-kau tang tai-k6*kliaii hit*pyo«k^t nai-si*ko ping*E 

neveHheless with friends Me-ntetry eren god 

4ii.an-ltog aa- 
yoiing-ofm {youYMdfwi' 



Lai-pii man ma-nai-si Wt-poi-hit'lam-ka, kun-nan tang 
But he cmifig^eoen-on made-a-feast, who with 

me-chang-ka 

harlots 


khung man cham*ka-yau.’ Mu-nang-nan man wa-kaj *liik-kau«ei, 

property his wasted,' At^thaUtinie he said^ 

mau u ki'oM^ ti-kan-nam, khnn-kfin kkftng-kaii-yang-aaiig-a-ko 
you are ever withme, and dl-Bhave^also 

kMag-maumai-nam; kkiin-kau n^ng man tai-si, 

yours : and brother your hamg-diedt 


nip-ma-i 
hat-lived ; 


hai-si, 

having-beendost, 


nai-nang'kan-yau ; lai-pii'Hai hau 

isfound; therefore m 

Mt-pyo-kan-mwan-kan ni-yan.’ 

rejoidng-heing’iMrry was^good* 
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NORA. 


The Noras are only found in the Sihsagar District of Assam. It is roughly estimated 
that there are, in all, about three hundred of them. All that I know about them will 
be found in the general introduction to this group, on pp. 6 i and fE. ante. 

The Nora language is undoubtedly akin to Xhamti, but is not exactly the same as 
it, It possesses more points in common with the Northern Shan of Burma, and has also 
a greater number of Burmese loan-words. The alphabet used is the same as that of 
Khamti, and hence differs from that of Burmese Shan. 

I am indebted to the kindness of the Deputy Commissioner of Sihsagar for the 
annexed specimens of Nora, consisting of a reraion of th^ Parable of the Prodigal Son 
and of some riddles. They present few difficulti^ to any one who has studied the preced- 
ing Khamti specimens. It may he noted how very strictly the rules regarding the order 
of the words are followed. The Mowing are the main points in which the language of 
the specimens differs from that of Khamti. 

In the first place Nora possesses the vowel JCOR which exists in Ahom, Aitonia, and 

Shan, but not, apparently, in Khamti. It is sometimes interchanged with a. Thus 
the word for ‘ servant ’ is written both o ft ^ Aa and hha. 


The sign ft also appears as a sort of contraction. Thus 0^3^^ ItiH (pronounced 

with, is written ft • fi^st line of the specimen mi, get, is written p ^ ; 

why, I do not know, unless ft indicates a tone. In that case, I cannot say what tone 

it reuresents In Khamti mi has the ‘emphatic’ tone. In Shan, the corresponding 
to the ‘ straightforward ’ too. It fa possibly a dgn mdioattog the repetiboa 

of the word. la Shan the corresponding sign, S. indioates the ‘ emphatio ’ toe. ^ 

As nsnal in these Xm languages, the Tocatire partide fa written in a peculiar way. 

la Nora it is written and is pronounced i«. _ 

When not eompo^ded with another eonseuant oh fa pronouncd hke ,a (a. m 

^ ,-v Tlxnt! the sisn of the perfect tense 18 not yatt. 

Ahom) and not as ya (as m Khamti). ^ ^ pronounced, but 

When compounded with another consonan, the specimens are those 

affects the sound of the following vowd.^ j^^hefomer 0^5 

in which the vowels foUowii^ are a 0 . transliterated yi by a, repre- 

nonneed Jsep. When i follows, the to ^ ^ tiailiterated it in the spedmen. 

senting, 1 suppose, the sound of m h ^ ^ transHterated 

Thus the word for ‘then’ is written the Burmese opgS, which 

mk-rnn. Theword is borrowed to the Bur S 

is pronounced apyet in Burmese, and hence ^pat m No . 

The letter O is sometimes ba, but more usua y ^ and 

.In. to the txansUteration, sometimes pronomiced .ha, and 
The letter m is, according to tue wausM 

2 A S 

sometimes .a. 
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The w^ord meaning ' to do ’ is written hioh) as in Khamti.. In Khamti it is 
pronounced het, and in Nora ML 

The letter oo is transliterated pha in Khamti and fa in Nora. This apparently 

indicates a real difference of pronunciation, as in Khamti pA represents an aspirated^. 

I may note that the very common word for ‘ to go ’ is kwa, as in Shan, and not ka, 
as in Khamti. 

In a compound word, when the last consonant of one member is the same as that of 
the first member of the next, the consonant is usually written only once. Thus Msn- 
mng-ka4t and, is always written khU-mng-kau. Similarly when the unperatiye particle 

(Xi| td is added to the root t^^hich, pronounced hit, we have ^Soo'j^ he-td for MLtd. 

In regard to SubstantiveSj the suffix mai is regularly used to make a kind of oblique 
form when a noun is governed by a preposition. Thus hang Ink-kha m-khau mai, to the 
servants ; tl Frd-mai, to {i e. against) God ; khdng-nd maii-chau-mai, before thee. 

The Dative case is formed by prefixing hang or kd (as in Shan). Thus 
hang Ink-kha na-khau mai, to the servants ; kd kan, to me. Mdng is sometimes used 
for the accusative as in GO|OD'j^ ep8 oS po-fd hang man, beat him. The dative is 
also formed by prefixing ti as in Khamti. 

The Genitive usually, as in Khamti, simply follows the governing noun, without any 
suffix or prefix. Sometimes, however, the relative pronoun dn is idiomatically prefixed. 
Thus dn pd kha, the slave of the father, literally, ‘ who of the father (is) the slave ’. 
Sometimes mai is suffixed, as in an pd kau-mai kha, the slaves of my father, lit. ‘ w'ho of 
father of me (are) the slaves*. 

The Ablative has the usual forms. We have also in phrases like luk-tl man, 

from him ; hk-tl nam-md, from the well. Compare Shan khd-ti. Ti mai is also 

common, as in tl Ink-chat^ khan mai, from daughters. 

To form the Plural, na-khau is used as well as kMu. Thus we have hang ktk-khg 
ng-khau mai, to the servants. 

In the case of Adjectives, the participial suffix se (Khamti ski) is frequently added. 
Thus tdng-lung-se, aR ; kai-se, far. 

As regards Frououus, the respectful suffix chan occurs constantly in the specimens 
We have maii-chau, you; he ; khau-chau, ila&y. The use of the relative pro- 

noun dn is also very common. The demonstrative pronouns are written co ^g-nai 
and g-nan. 

In Verbs, the past tense is frequently formed by kwd-jau (literally has gone), 
instead of the Khamti kd-yau used for the perfect. Compare the English idiom - went 
and did such and such *. Sometimes {e.g. 1. 7) we have kwd-se-jan, se, in this case being 
used as sU is used in Ahem. 

Eor the future both the Khamti ti and the Shan tak are used. Thus, ti-kd-wd, will 
say , tak nai-nai, will he given. Tg (for tak) is also used, as in cx) ^ tg-kd-su, 

(1, 10) will reach, come to {kd-su, place-reach). So tg-po, will strike. 
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An instance of the infinitive of purpose is hd-pau (I, 6), to feed, a pure dative. The 
participial suffix ahl of Shaniti becomes se in Nora. Examples paaaim. 

The negative is ma, and also (1, 10) man. 

The assertive word ho is often added to the end of a sentence as in Shan. 

In I, 8, we have a quotation introduced by the word «a-«, just as is done in Shan, 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

ko-luDg luk s&ng-ko jang. Luk p^-Sn wa hang p6, 

Man persiM'One sons two had. Son male-younger said to father, 

‘po hai, gi-mu£[(muj) maii ka kau tak nai-nai 
‘ Father 0, goods your to me will be-given 
hau hang kau.’ Khak-nan p6 man a-muy pan-haii-ka. Khak>nan u 
give to me,' Then father his goods divided. Then was 

kep liing luk»chai &n 
moment one son younger 
man an ngiin tang-lung*se kwa mhng kai-se jan, khh(n}-nang-kan 
his collected rupees entirely go country far did, and 

u-than-se heoh {for het) an jok 

remained-there-hcmng done what (is) riotous-living 
se, ngun tang-lung au-shum-kwarjau. Ngun man tang-lung kin-sing-se, 


6 . 


all wasted. 


KhS,k-naii man tok-]digi.-kTO-jau. 

Then he m-want-hecame. 


ko-h“Tng mai jau. Khu(n)-nang-kau man 
a to did. And 


Rupees his all devoured-having, 
mflng nan up lung kwa-jau. 
country that famine great became. 

KhSk-nan man ktra, p&ng-fo 

Then he 
kon (an u 
mm (who was 

kon l-nan-mai 
mam that (accusativo) send 
na mai jau. Khak-nan 
field 


go, associate 
miing nan) 
of-eountry that) 
hau ka-pau 
to-feed 
cha- 


k mu 

{by)-8U}ine 


ham-kap-nai 

hmks 


n ma(j^ m?.) hau-kwa-jau. 
not gave. 


an-nai lak-kha-mai 
receive A*re(aoousativej) 
kau-sang^ 

I-on-the-other-hand 


he 
mu 

swine field in did. Then eaten 
Tuau khau-kin im t&ng kwa-se-jau. Khak-nan 
he wish-fo-eai filling beUy did. Then 

phah-ko an-M- 

any-one what-fo-eat 

ho-ohafi chnn-se lau-ka 

mind conscious-being said 
‘an p6 kau mai kha 

*qf father my of servants 

khftng-kin 
things-fo-eat 


Khak-nan man 
Then he 
■wa-ii, 
that, 

ko (for ka), lum-se 
did, much 


tai t4ng-mai. 

die (q/)-belly-fire {i.e. hunger). 


jang, chft-khan 
have, but 
Kau luk-an 
J arisen-h^mng 


» *<ms, meiM * Ift* hoi a wrf with proaome u m pwtide. So »l»o la Kbiiaa. 
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10. ta {for tak)-ka-su po, khu(nVnati»-lcau tl-ka-wa, “ nO liai, kau 
wUhcome-to father, and tcUl-say, " father 0, I 

cham ti Fra-mai man mat-se klifmg-na mau- 

also to G^od!- (oblique) not rememhered-haviny hefnre fhee- 

chau-mai kech (/or bet) a-pratfp;'ow, apat)' kwa-jau. Lai-pu-nan haii-po-wa luk 
-(oblique) do sin did. Therefore fo-be-mlled son 

mau-cbau ma tan-jau maii-chau hech(/or het)-nang. 
thy not worthy-tms (that) thou make-shouldst. 

Kha(/o}* kha)-p^-kin lak-kha pa-lung nang-kan kau-mai lie(t)-ta’” Khak-nan 
Servant-persons-eaf hire male-one liTce me make." ’ Then 

man luk-se ka-su p6 man kwa-jau ; 
he arisen-having reach father his did ; 


kbak-nan p6 man ban an-u ti-kai-le; p6 man ban bang 
then father his saw when-he-was qfar ; father his saw to 

man i-nu-se, len-ma, 

him having-compassion, running, 


pan kbo, cbup kem kwa-jan. ‘P5 hai, kan cbam ti Fra-mai 

falling (on) -neck, kiss cheek did. ‘Father - 0, I dso 'to Ood^ 

man mat-se kbang-na mau-cban-mai beob (for bet) 

not remembered-having before thee do 

16. a-pat kwa-jau. Lai-pii-nan hau-p6-wa luk mau-ebau ma tan-jau. ^ 

sin did. Therefore to-be-called son thy not worthy-was. 

Kbak-nan po man 
Then father his 


NAk-se nan uau ji.iu-pu-D« — v- — / aort 

SMe, Hat m mimrMrn ^ J 

my this died time 

k Itlng, khiin nip-ma; hai-ka, kbun nai-ka. ^%^^ore 
cne(U.once), again lined: ■^°7eo^^)-pyft-kTO-3an 

they do-merrifnent-did. 

- « na KhSk-nan ma-se 

ZQ. Kh&k-nan luk-chai lung man u n • come-having 

Tien t,d Wta, 

arrived {in-)moimty qf-house. 


liang luk-kba-na-kbau-mai wa-ka, ‘fa an lu lum tangrl © 

to loy-servants-iohlicine) said, ‘robe what good more-than all 

nai au-Sk-se bang man an- 

this broughtforth-having to Mm put- 

,).ning.ka« mil mai mai la-ohSp. kl.u(n)-«^ias-ton 

and hand his on ring, und 

tin-mai kb&p-tin au shup-ta. 
feet-on shoe taking puUon. 

ta kin-ian-* hecb » 


nung-ta ; khu(n)-nang-kau 


we eaten-having 


k Itlng, khiin nip-ma; 
one{i.e. once), again lived: 


* a^wrat 
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khak-nan man ina-nai-ngin seng ka song kftng sc-lio, kliak-nan 
then he heard noise of ■‘dancing noise of -music having -indeed, then 

man hang luk- 

he call hoy- 

-kha pa-ltmg mai tham-ka, ‘a-nai-kliau hech(het)-sang hech^het) ’’ 
-servant penon-one to ashed, ‘these why do?’ 

KhSk-nan man wa-ka ti-man, vva-ka. 

Then he said to-him, said, 


‘n&ng maa ma, klia(n)-nang-kaii p6 mau nai-ti; nang 
yomiger-brother thy came, and father thy received; yoimger-brcther 
man u ni; lai-pu-nai p6 man hech(het)-poi-iau.’ 

thy was well ; therefore father his made-feast-h"s ’ 

Nai-ngin kham khau-cha-se kan-nali-mai ma khaii-ka-se-jau. 

Eavtng-heard {these) words angrybeing inside-to not wish-to-go-dtd. 

Pii-nai po man ma-ti-tha- 
Therefore father Ms come-to-there 

Ti-than man ti P^ man 

To-thera {thereon) he to father Ms 
tan-tip-se wa-ka, ‘lem-nii, 
answered-having said, ‘ lo, 

hang mau-chau kau lum {for lung)“(lja*i>c-u. 
to thee I serve. 

A-ming mau-chan rnii-lau-se-ko kau 
Gommand thy ever-even I 


0 . 


n-sc 

having 


u-khya-ka-jau. 

entreated. 


khat-kliai 

from-before 


khim-lang 

to-past 


ma ja. 

not did-away-with. 


liau ma-jang. Sang 
gave not. If 

ho 5 chii'khun 

-indeed ; but 


30. khau-khftng ngun 

rice-property rupees 

‘ maii'Chau a*tung 

‘ thou ever 


To-nai-ko 

Nevertheless 


mu-lau-so-ko mau-chau hang kau 
ever-even thou to me 

pe-ja to-lftng'ko-an 

goat young-one animal-one-even 


hau-u-oham, kau 
given'hadst, I 

tak-nai 
would-have 

thung-ma-luy 
orrive-come-hating 

Man 
Se 


au-ohau 
thou 

tai-ko-khau*mai 
/Wewda- (oblique) 

k mail 

jj thy this 

tang“poi'ka. 
feast-hast-made. 

tang-lung 
all 


kop-tang Ihy 
both with 

hech {for hct)-pyu- 
done-merriment’ 

mau-chau 
thou 

kh^ing mau-chau 
property thy 


ham 

gold 


luy 

with 


kin-sing-k-wa-iam’ Khak-nan 
devoured.’ 

man-chau wa-ka ti man, 
Jig said to Mm, 

tott, khttW-nang-laii «“ 

ka-sang-k^**®®-6 
ujbatever {!’) 

£ si 
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an maii-jau. 

Obaag-nai 

hau 

thuk 

keoh {for Mt) pyti, 

ujhat thine-is. 

Novo 

voe 

must 

do merriment. 

khu(n)-nang-kau 

het chaii 

ni, 

ckau 

ckom ni ko ; wa-sang- 

and 

do mind 

good. 

mind 

glad good indeed ; for 


le nS.ng mau a-nai tai-ka p^ik lung, chang-nai khu{n)-nang-kau 

young er-brother thy this died time onet now and 

nip-ma; hai-ka, kliu(n)-nang-kau 

lived; lost-was, and 

n«a-ka*ho.* 

found’ioas-indeed.' 
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[No. 8.] 

SIAMESE-CHINESE FAMILY. Tai Group. 

NOM. 


(Disthict Sibsagae.) 


Specimen II 


cr7aa<tJ 
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[No. 8.] 

SIAIVIESE-CHINESE FAMILY. Tai Group. 

NORA. 

(Bistrict Sibsagar.) 

Specimen II. 

TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

SOME NORi RIBDLES 

1. Ton man ka lam met. 

Tree its is-equal rod fishing. 

Nok pit n^n ku kha. 

Bird Turn sleeps every branch. 

Its tree is equal-to a fishing-rod, and the Tuni-bird sleeps on every branch. 
Answer.^ Ton-mak-khu, the Bin jal- tree. 

2. Mai-sang lam-lung fa si sik. 

Bamboo one split four pieces. 

Lfim si son lu si sik. 

Uncloses four compounds remains four pieces. 

One bamboo, split into four pieces, encloses four compounds, and still remams 
four pieces. Ansu>er.—Mak~khu suk, a ripe Binjal. 

3. Sham hing nam ma-lai. 

Three dram water does-not-rm. 

Sham i ma-to lai. 

Three women do-noUweave fiowers. 

Sham than ma-to me. 

Three old-men do-not-cohahit {with-anpywife. 

Water does not run through three drains. Three women do not weave flowers. 
Three old men do not cohabit with any wife. Answer . — 

H&ng-lang, h^ng-hok, 

Back {of a man), two grooves of a Toltha, 

Tang-Mam mai-i, pai 

Leaves qf a certain jungle plant, [Vrafish, and chaiida-/is A. 

Kan-sau-sham hai. 

Three kilns. 
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AITONIA. 

As stated in the General Introduction to the group, the Aitons came into A^sam 
Irom Miing Man m ^uite modem times. It is said that there are onlj some two 
hundred of them altogether, some of whom live in the south-west comer of the Sibsa^ar 
District, and the others in the Naga Hills. ® 

Their language, as appears fmm the specimen, is almost pure Shan. In fact, it is 
the form of speech illustrated hy Dr. Cushing’s Grammar of Shan, rather than that 
illustrated by Mr. Needham’s Grammar of Khamti. The specimens which I have 
received from the local authorities of Sihsagar are evidently carefully prepared, audit has 
been easy to make out the meaning of the greater part of them. Only here mi there I 
have come across a phrase which hafded me, and this was most probably due to my own 
ignorance, rather than to any incorrectness of the text. 

The specimens consist of the Parable of the Prodigal Son and of the fable of the boy 
who cried * wolf^ wolf.' In the translation I have marked with a (juery any passages 
■which appeared doubtful to me. 

The true character of Aitonia is recognised by the people of Assam, who also call 
it Sham Doa,n, i.e,, ‘ Shan speech.’ In Assamese, dodu means'* a foreign language’, and 
Sham is the word which the Burmese mispronounce ‘ Shan *. 

j^lphabet. — The alphabet used in the following specimens is almost entirely the 
Shan, and not the Khamti, one. 

Note, in the first place, that the vowel , which in the specimens is wintten, 
Shan-fashion, , and which, for the sake of uniformity with the other Tai languages 
of Assam, I have transliterated throughout by au, must, in Aitonia, be pronounced as in 
Shan, i.e,, as if it was a light, ul. Thus ha4, give, should be pronounced hul, and 
so in every other case where the vowel occurs in the specimens. 

As regards consonants, we have the Khamti OD ka, instead of the Shan O , and 
the Khamti co pha, instead of the Shan c6* In every other case, when the Shan 
form differs from the Khamti one, the former is used. Thus we have the Shan OD 
instead of the Khamti c/© for so,, and the Shan M instead of the Khamti ^ for na. 

The consonant 0 wet is used more frequently in composition with other consonants 
(as we have seen to be the case in Tairong), than is usual in Khamti Thus kau is 
written og8 instead of og*" or ooS. When o is intended to represent the vowel 

«, it is compounded as in Khamti and Shan. Thus “gS khdng. When it retains its own 
sound of tea in composition, as it often does in Shan, but never in Khamti, it takes the 
form 9 . Thus kwa, go, the Aitonia and Shan word corresponding to the Kh^ti 

-coi^ kd. 

We have noted in Khamti, Tairong, and Nora how the word hit ot het, to do, is 
always spelt hioh or hech, and, under the head of Kh^ti, I have pom ^ o ^ 
due to the influence of Burmese, in which language a final ch is pronoun as 
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TAX GROUP. 


custom is carried still furtlier in Aitonia, the word chet, seven, is written check, 
and pU, a duck, is written 8/5 pick. 

The letter which, is common in Ahom, Nora, and Shan, but does not appear 

to be used in Khamti or Tairong, is also common in Aitonia. 

The letter ha is usually written The tail is often omitted, so that we only have 
OD (to be distinguished from cO la). This character, in a slightly altered form, viz, S’, 
also appears in Tairong but there represents the letter ra. This is a very interesting 
fact, for it will be remembered that the letter ra in Ahom regularly becomes ha in the 
modem Tai languages. 

It may be added that neither in Khamti nor in Shan does either the letter ra or the 
letter ha take this form. The forms they take in these languages, and in Burmese, are 
as follows 







Khamti. 

Shan, 

Bunso»^ 

fa 

a 


• 

• 



* ' 

As in KhAmti , 

As in Khamij. 


• 

• 


‘ 


• e e 

1 

i 

1 

5 ^ * * • * 

00 


The Khamti and Burmese signs for ha are the nearest forms. 

Tones. —I can give no information on this subiect. We majr expect that the 
tones of Aitonia are the same as those of Shan. 

KounS.— The plural is ordinarily formed by suffixing khau as usual. 

.Sometimea kkau-m is used, as in ^ khmi‘sa, fathers. Nai-hhau (literally, these- 
they) is also used, as in ma-tMk mi-khau, horses, and many others in the list of words. 
Pinally, we have fmg-mi-khau in No. 116 of the list. 

The Nominative sometimes takes the suffix ko, as in Ahom and Tairong. Thus, 
m-ko yang, you are, and many others in the list. 

The Accusative can take the dative preposition hang, as in Tairong ; thus, hang^kha 
man thdm’kwd, he asked a servant. 

The usual preposition of the dative ia ^ 6 hang, as in Shan. We also have lai, as 

in lai km nl nai-khau, to good men. JLai is also nsed for the ablative like many dative 
prepositions in the Tai languages. 

The most usual prefix of the Ablative is Ink, as in Khamti, or u-lnk as in Tairong. 
The Shan ka-tl does not occur in the specimens. Ti is, however, added to Ink, as in 
iirlnk4i nan an, take from him. In n4uk4d-ndn or luk4&ndn, afterwards, ta (also 
■Written ta) is probably a corruption of tan, place, the final n being elided before the 
« of the following word. The phrase is, therefore, literally, from place that, from 
that place. Compare the fo|mation of the future of verbs. 

Zai (see Dative) and lai-pu are also used for the ablative. See list Nos. 104, llB, 
118, 122; 109, 127. 

Pinally, n alone is used as in Shan ; e.g., tlfa&, from whom ? 
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Tlic genitive te no prefix or snfflx, and. as osnal, Moo s the ivoid bv rtieh it fa 
governed. 

There are two suffixes in the list of words, iio, and m or s?, which seem to indicate 
any oblique case, much in the way that omi is used in Khamti. 

We have them for instance,—- 
Dative, — luh-sau dn-lung Jean, to a daughter, 

J/iiJo-smi-man Jehan-sa, to daughters. 

Ablative, — led pd a-hing Jem, from a father. 

Lai Jem nl Jed-lung JcJim Jean, from a good man. 

Lai-pti hm nl a-nm Jehawsa, from those good men. 

Genitive,— Jeb-lung Jean, of a daughter. 

Km nl Jeb-lung Jean, of a good man. 

KJidng riian-se, his property. 

KJid niau-se, thy servant. 

Km nl Jehan-sa, of good men. 

Sd is prefixed to the Genitive and Dative in Tairong. 

Adjectives.— -Pew remarks are necessary. The numeral lUng, one, can take the 
prefix an or a, and then has the force of the indefinite article, like d-lung in Elhamti. 

The Comparative degree appears to be formed by suffixing si, equivalent to the 
Shan coS se, to the adjective. Thus nl-sl q,-mi, better (than) this. In such a case me 

or <ma (an intensive particle) is nsnally added to the verb, or is used by itself instead of 
a copnla, si being optionally omitted. Thus ni-^ a-nai morydng, is better this. 
In Jidng ndng-chai man hang nang-sm mm song me, literally, to brother of -him to sister 
of-him tall very, his brother is taller than his sister, both the nouns appear to be placed 
in the dative, unless hang means ‘ appearance, form ’. The superlative is most simply- 
formed by doubling the adjective, as in nl-nl, very good. The adverb JehiS (pronoune^ 
Jehen) is also used, as in Jehen nl, very good. 

Pronouns.— The pronouns call for no remarks. We should remember that maii, 
thou, is pronounced, as in Shan, mul. The demonstrative pronouns are g-nai, this, 
and g-ndn, that. 

Verbs. — ^We may note that the usual sign of the past tense is Jeuod (cf. Shan JInod, to 
go), but occasionally we find the Ehamti Jed and ma. Thus, thdm-Jewd, asked ; het-M- 
yau, they did ; nip-md, became alive. 

The Duture takes both tj, and also ig, a contraction of the Shan taJe. Thus Jean tg 
pin, I shall be ; Jean ta pb, I shall strike ; mail tl po, thou wilt strike. 

The participle suffix is si. 

There are several negative words. We may note pd, not, in Jean Ink man pa tan 
pin, I son of -thee not worthy am, I am not worthy to be thy son. With we may 
compare the North Shan pai, Khamti jii, which, however, are only used with the Imper- 
ative. A more usual negative is man (Ahom 5<tw, Khamti mM, Shan ma«), as in man 
JeJiau-Jed, did uot wish : man haU, did not give. The Khamti form, md, appears in mg-nl, 
not good, bad. 

The Shan Assertive suffix Jio is common. Thus n-Jio, am, or was, indeed : pai-hot 
going-iudeed. 
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SlAiESE-OHINESE FAMILY. Tai Group. 

AITONIl 

(i}maiOT SlBSAeAB.) 

SPECiiVlEN 1 . 
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SIAM 


FAMILY. 

AITONIA., 


Tai Group. 


(DISTMCT SlB8A.SA.a.) 


Specimen I. 


K.tm 

Man 

ko'lung 

persoti’One 

luk 

sons 

sS.ng-k5 

two-persons 

yang. 

had. 

Luk*cliai 

Son-tnale 

kn 

younger 

lau 

said 

hang 

to 

P’O-man, 

father, 

‘p6, 

'father, 

kk&ng 

property 

mau 

thy 

yang-sang 

wUtever 

weng-hau'. 
divide-g^ve^ • 

Luk-ta-nan 

After-that 

yang-sang 
whatever {he had) 

pan-hau-ka. 

{ he)’dmding‘gave. 

Tvai 

After 


au 


6. lang 

baclt (i.e. a/iermrds) 


xnan>s0 


ffopHy 




miuig 

{to)-comtry 


tai hecli(liet) 

M 


hai ngiin kh&ng ya-yau. 

mchedness silver $roprty vmted. 


Milng 

{Ivi)-mi/ntry 


nan yo^ 

tut 


rik-jm. Tok kyo. 

■ame. [htoyfoverts. 


Pai-kwa 

{Ee)-u)eHi 


tun 

{toyiKyiise 


liing 

a 


pai-piing 

tah-r^ag^f) 


yatu 

did' 
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r 
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^ a 

ivm ^ 

, p 

/’PivT ii 

r 


oriyifi 


^ r 

C ^ 




Tvt y/i 


„ 

T 


9 

c 

7 

«L 

r 
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r 
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Hau-paii mu kang na ohau hun nan. Lai-pu 

{Eeycamed-i.UmytO’tend mine in field of-oumer of-houae that. Therefore 

10. tok khyQ. Sak mu ko khaii kin. 

fell {into)- f overly. Food-leavings of-pigs even {he)-%Di8hed to-eat. 

Phau-ko iiiau haii. Tl-luk-ta-nan 

Anyone 9^^. Afterwards 

sang-w0*ka‘sang, ‘ kha p6 kau 

sense8-got{?), ‘servants qf-the-father of-me 


nai Ian 

get food 


nam, kau ma 

much, I come 


kan 

io-the-place{?) 


tang^mai. Kau p6 

of-belly-fiire. I {to-father 


15. pai 
go 


lau, 

say, 


“pd 

'‘father 


kau liei, 

of-me 0, 


kau 

I 


khun-fi kliang-na 

(against-) God before 


man 

thee 


h0ch(het) opat ; 

did sin; 


kau 

luk 

mau 

I 

son 

of-thee 


pa 

not 


tan pin : 

worthy am; 


kang-kau 

me 
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klia-kin-clifins: 

W 


call servant-eating-liire senaX'i 


maii-se’” Ka-lana 

%• ’ ’ w 


20. luk-so 
arisen-hamig 


pai-su 

{he)-went-reaGled 


po 

father 


ti-kai 


{JIe)-ms at-distance father 


han-se leS(len)-ma 


embraced 


luk-ehai 

son-male 


ckwup 

Ussed 


k 7 im(kem). 

clieeh 




laU‘ka 

{he)-said 


po 

(to) -father 


‘po 

^father 


khang*na 

before 


kkun-fi 

God 


26. kkang-na 


before 


liech(h 0 t) 

{I)-did 


5pat ; 


(to-be‘)called 


Ink man 


am-yUOorthy)\ 


Father his 


word 


‘pka 
‘ robe 


good-good 


hau*ma-ia, 

give-come (ie. bring), 


nung-haii-ta ; 
puf-(it)-on ; 


lak'CMp 

ring 


kau-ta, 

gke, 

£ j> 
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kbop 

shoe 


tin 

foot 


AITONli. 
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hau-kin, 

gzve-to-eat, 


Bup-hau-ta ; 
put-on ; 


30 liccli (bet) pyo 

do happiness 


becb (bet) mun ta ; Ink kau 

do nejoicing {imperative suffix) ; son my 


tai, nip-ma; 

died, hecame-alive ; 


hai, 

ms-lost, 


ftk-ma 

ms-found 


ma.’ 

came' 


net 

Do 


pyi) 

huppines,s 


ket mun ka-yau. 

do rejoicing {they)-did. 


Yam nan Ink-cbai lung 

{Atytime that child-nude great 


man 

qf-hira 


u kang lifi 
ms in field. 


Ka-lang 

Afterwards 

luk-cbaii 

child-male 

lung 

great 

man ma tilling 

of-him came approached 

tai 

vicinity 

him, 

of-house. 


nai 

{he) -got 

sing 

sound 

syang (seng) 
of-music 

sing 

sound 

k^ng. 

of-drum. 


Hang-kba 

Servant 

man 

he 

tbam-kwa, 

asked, 

‘ kbbni 

‘ things 

lang 

like 

nai 

these 

kbam 

things 

Sling ?’ 
what T 

Kba nai 

Servant the 

wa, 

said, 

‘ nbng-cliai 

gounger-brother-male 

ma, 

came,^ 

lai-pu-nai 

therefore 
iio 2 
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ioi, 

r 

^ 1 

c- 

c 

one 

II 


r 


r 






(i^l 

9?(? 

% 

mCow 

t/y^ 


onriytif^ 

9 r 

7d ^ 


r 

T 

r 

45 








<i|P'^ 

s<' ^ 

'|0^ II 

^rTJ 



0 

ro 

r r 

01( ^ 




aitonia. 


p6 

father 

40. poi 
feast 

naii 

to-enter 

tJ-luk-ta-nan 

Afterwards 

ma, 

came, 

Ta-nan 

Therefore 

45. luk 
the-child 

ya, 

break (i.c. do), 

lung-ko 

mie'Cven 

uguu 

silver 


man 

of-thee 


wa 

said 


maii-khiira 

not-sick 


tang 

^rejtafe 


ka.’ 

dkV 


Luk-chai 

Child-male 


limg 

Oreat 


man khau-eha, 

oj-him tcus-ungry. 


man 

house not 


khau-ka. 

wished. 


man 

father kis 

tang-pan an-ma. 

entreating brought. 

khai-hau, ’ po, kan 

{he)^ans'wered, ^father, 1 

mail cha-ie (chre) pai 

of-thee insvlt not 

to-nai-ko pe-ya ^in 

nevertheless goat ymng-one 


man hail. Lnk-chai lai-pii 

not {thm)-gave8t. Son hut 


kham tang-loug 

gold 
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^'Vij 

dn^ 

fn 

M'S 


rS 

r 

T 

00^(9 

c 

'"it 

^ V^o 

c c 

■OJC •AJ c 

cml^ 

<' c 

0'3c'S 


f 

C^Ot^ 



Son 



r , 





A.1T0NIA, 


20t 


ya-ka. man ma-thiing, po 

{on)-harlot8 wasted, he Game-arrived, father 


pai {for poi)-ka 
feasted 


hau {for hau).’ 
gave.' 


Man lau, 

He said. 


‘luk 

’■child 


kan, 

of-nie, 


tung-pi-ko 

many-yoars-also 


maii 

thou 


u 

art 


lai kan; 

ioith me ; 


yang-sang-ko 

uohatever 


kMng 

property 


mail tang-lnng. 

thine oil. 


N&ng 

Younger-brother 


maii tai-ka, 

thy 


nip-ma ; 
hecame-alive; 


hai-ka, 

toasdost, 


&k-ma; lai-pli-nai 

loas-fomd; therefore {I)-prepare 


poi 

feast 


ka’. 

did'. 
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SIAMESE-CHINESE FAMILY. 

AITONIA. 


Ta! Group. 



(District Sibsigar.) 

Speciwien fl. 
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[No. 10.] 

SIAMESE-CHINESE FAMILY. Ta! Gfioup. 

aitonia. 


Luk 

Boy 


(Disteict Sissaoar.) 


Specimen li. 

an ko-limg 

yming pmoH’inie 


tai 

near 


man (pronotinced ban) 
village 


Img 

tended 


raffle. 


Luk iin 

So]/ voting 


nai beck .(bet) 

the did 


pnra {for pjo) 
rejoicing (i.c. in sport) 


*su, 

‘tiger, 


su,’ 

tigir, 


mun-ya 

mde^noise 


6. mun-hang 
caUed 


pau. 

shouted.. 


An pba 

Brought dao 


au rsk 

brought spear 


kun_ 

people 


ta man (ban) leS (Icn) 

from tnUage ran 


ma. 

came. 


Ebau 

They 


ma«thung ™ 

came-arrhed ^*9^ 


matt ban. Tinp pba 
not sav>. Clapping patMis 


mu 

if-hands 


kbn, 

{heyiaughed. 


ri-pSk 

{They)"fetur» 

It 
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OJ^oJ 
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IS ^ 'll 

‘^'f 



VL f 

1^ 

,t 

r 

\9X) 

1^ ^ TH Ij 



fK" 

o^vvT 


r 

no 

1 


<1f 

15 no 

^v 

II 


ryf (/iiy^ 


t^L 
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hun yati 

tO’hoMe did. 

Man 

Ee 

nang*nai 

like^this 

pan 

time 

lung 

one 

sang pan 

(tco tme$ 

nu ai 

brought shame. 

Wan 

'bag 

lung 

one 

tetS-t£ti 

reotty 

8U 

tiger catne. 

khan 

entered 

mnk 

the’herd 


vu. 

of~eattle. 

Man siS (8in)-sang. 

jjg screamed. 

'Man 

*Ee 


phet 

lies 

ku pan’, 

piang times*, 

man naa Ti 

{they did) not come. On 

nan 

that 

sH 

the-tiger 

kap 

at cattle 

kitlai 

several 

to, 

animals, 

to 

tmmal 

lang 

one 

15. an, 

tiiOk, 

k^a 

went 

ti 

to 


forest. 

t)'->lnk*ta*nan 

Therefore 

man) 

keif) 


ka 

hWVB 

rniin {for man) 
him (f) 

knn-phet, 

jperson-whodies. 

phaii-ko 

anyone 

m&u 

not 

igraHshaft. 

idXeoed. 
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phake or phakial, 

I regret that I can give no specimens of this Tai dialect It is spoken by about 
625 people who live north of Naga, at the west end of the South Brahmaputra portion 
of the Lakhimpur District, on the Sibsagar border. 

All that I know about this tribe will he found in the General Introdaulion to the 
Groups on p. 64, a^nte. 


STANDARD LISTS OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE TAI 
LANGUAGES OF ASSAM. 


The following lists are transliterated from qopies in the Temacnlar character received 
from Sibsagar and Lalchimpnr. They are not always consistent, but I have not thought 
it right to alter them. 



fioghsli 



1 Zhoto (Sib»agar).* 


Kbdxnti (LakhimfKir). 

1. One • 

9 

9 

ft 

Lung 

• 

ft 

• 

.... 

2, Two • 

• 

i 

0 

Sh&ng « 

• 

a 

ft 

Sh:ingr .... 

3, Three 

• 

< 

ft 

Sliani? . 

a 

« 

ft 

Shim • ■ , ^ 

4» 'Four « 

O 


a 

Sill 

ft 

■ 

• 

Sbi .... 

5. Firo • 

• 


* 

Hi 

ft 

• 

ft 

Ha • a * « 

6. Six . 

e 

• 

• 

Kuk 


ft 

• 

Hdk • a • « 

?• Seven 

e 

a 

ft 

Chit Cchot) 

• 

a 

ft 

Chet .... 

8. JSight 

* 

. 


Pit (pet) 

• 

ft 

a 

Pet 

9. KJne « 

• 

* 

ft 

Kau • 


a 

» 

Kau • a . . 

10. Tan fl 


a 

• 

Ship 

ft 

• 

ft 

Ship • fi * , 

11. Twenty 

- 

a 

ft 

Shau ^ 9 



a 

Shau ... a 

13. ft£ky. 


• 

» 

Hil’ship « 

a 

a 

• 

Hfi-ship • • • • 

13. Hnndrec 

• 



li^ak • 


« 

« 

Pak lung . . « 

lie I 

• 

0 

• 

Kaw, kftu 

ft 

a 

* 

Rau • a • • 

1^. Of mo 

• 


ft 

ETau • 

ft 

a 

ft 

Slau . • • • 

16. Mine . 

* 

ft 

ft 

Kau-znai . 

ft 

ft 

ft 

KhZng kfttt (my property) a 

17 Wo . 

a 

ft 

A - 

Raw, rau 

ft 

ft 

a 

Tu {eaeeludee person ad* 
dressed) or ban (tncludes 
person addressed) 

16. Of ns 

ft 

a 


Ran 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Tu: or ban ... 

19* Our • 

« 

a 

ft 

Raii*mai • 

a 

a 

• 

Khing ta . • • 

SO. Thou 

ft 

- 

• 

Mau, man 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Mau a a . « 

21. Of thee 

m 

ft 

ft 

Maa 

ft 

ft 

a 

Mau a . . , 

22. Thine 

• 

ft 

ft 

Mau-mfti . 

ft 

ft 

a 

Kh&ng mau • « • 

23* Ton • 

‘ 

ft 

a 

sha 


ft 

• 

Sha a . , , 

24. Of you 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Shu 

- 

• 


She .... 

26. Tour 

26* £te a 

ft 

* 

• 

ft 

ft 

a 

Shu-mai, khring ahu (your 
property^, 

M&n « , 

KLang aha 

hlan . a • • 

27. Ofliint 

■ 

# 

ft 

Mftn 

ft 


• 

Man « • . 


tbia list when the proziiixioiatioa differs from the spellm^» the fomer is ftdded in p^entheauw 
^ In this list a final m is always written di In the character* 
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Tairong (Sib^agaO* 

Kor& (SibsatfV'i 

AitoQi& (Sibflagaz). 

Lung .. • * * ^ 

ung « • - • ^ 

liiBg 

■Is 

SiVug • • ' • j 

ang • a • « ^ 

lung 

® 

bam • ® 

[&m 

SI . • ^ * j ^ 

• - P 

>1 « * • • • 


Ha. • • * * 

Ift . • • • ^ 

la 

Huk (hot) • ^ J 

3ttk (b6k) . . .3 

Hnk (hok) 

Chit . • • • * 

Cbit (chet) • • *1 

J 

Cbicb (cbet)* 

Pet • • • • 

Pyat (pet) • • • . 

Pit (pet). 

Zm . . • • 

Kau • . • 

Kan 

Sip . • • • 

Bip-lung • . 

Sip. 

San • o • V 

S^an-lung • • • 

1 San. 

H&«sip • • * * 

Ha-Bip • • • • 

^a-Bip. 

Pak • • • 

PagOung . • * j 

F&IC. 

Kan . • • • I 

Kan , • • * 

Kan. 

Lai-kan * • ^ * 

Tuk-kan - • • * 

Kb&ng kau. 

Kliang-kau Qnvy proj>etiy ') . 

Tuk-kaa . • • • 

Kb&ng kan. 

Han * . . • 

Hau . • • • 

San 

Xiai-kau * . • • 

An-han • » * • 

Kbii^g ban 

-f * 

. An-ba^ . • • ' 


Ma0 • • 

« Ma^ « • • 


Lai-pu-mau 

a An-mafl. • • • 

, KbStng mail 

Kh&ng-mau 

• An^idaaft • • * 

. JCblnginaft. 

Sii 

. Bu-ebau • 

. Sib 

Ijai-pu-su-Bai « • 

, A n^fe-fi-eba'D. ’• * 

« Kbang Bit 

E^k&ng-sfi • • 

. An-Bii-oban '• 

, KbMigBb^ 

Man a • 

• Mazif mnn-eban • 

, Man. 

|l»a3hp(i[«oian • • 

« An-inw • » * 




Engttftb 

2S Hifl . 

29. They 
SO Of them 

31. Their • 

32. Hftnd * 

33 Foot « • 

S'^. IT'ose • 9 

35 Eye « « 

36. 31oiit]i « 

I 

37. Tooth 

33. Ear * j » 

39 Hair « • 

40 Head . 

41 Tongue « 

42. Belly 

43. Back 

44 Ireti « • 

^ 45. Gold • » 

40. SilT«r , 

47. Father • 

4&r Hother • 

49. Brother « 

50. Si|»ter « 

51. Mitn * . 

52. 'VToman « 

53. Wife 

54. Child 


JLhom (Sibsagar) 

Eiiamti (X->akbimpor 

Man-mai, khr&u^ man 

KhVngman . , 

• Khau « • 

^NXan kbau or khan « . 

» l^hau • • « . 

Khau 

* Khrtng-khaa * * . 

Kliang kbaa 

• ISX u • * « • 

Pha mu • • . , 

Tin .... 

Tm 

* . • . 

Ha nang 

Ta • w . « 

T-i ... 

Sh^P or pak • • • 

Shop 

Kbiu or khrm • 

Hh£0 • . , , 

Pik . « « « 

Ping hd . 

Phrum « « * . 

Phom ft . • . 

Bo • « • • 

Ho . . . , 

Xan « » • « 

liin ft . . . 

. T&ng * . . . 

Tang * 

L&og • • • , 

I^ang . • . . 

llilk ft • • s 

I^ek ft 

KhSm • / # . 

^^hSm • 8 ft • 

Ngun • • • . 

Kgun ft ft ft • 

P o • ^ « 

P0,ohatift ft 

hfe ft • • » 

hid ft ft ft • 

Pi (elder), n&ng (younger')* 

Pi = eldor^ n^ng = 


younger. 

iS’ung, td^tih pi for elder and 

Pi-shau = elder, nflng-shau 

n&ng for younaer* 

as younger 

HdUy tohen gender %s em- 

Pa-chai ft ft ft ft 

^hastxed phft (phu) is 


added. 


ifdng or htxk^inl 

F&^ying • * # • 

Mi ft . ft ft 

Md ft ft ft • 

'XiilE*kha ft « • « 

To 4ii ft ft ft * 
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TAirong (Sibsagar) 


If ora (Sibaagar) 


Attoma (Sibaagar), 




A xL-man » 


* Khang man 


£[han • 


Kltau, kliau-cliau • • Kbair. 


liOi-pfL-khau 


EHiang-kban 


Hu-nang • 


PxDg-hu 


Xiang 


Kb am 


Ngun 


N&ng-san 


Knn pa-cbai 


Kun pa-ying 


Luk-ying 


An-kbau, an-Uian-cbau * 1 ElbAug kbait. 


I An-kban, aii-khau*cbau . I Kbling khan 


Pba-mu • 


Pba-tin . 


Snp (sop) 


Phum 


Pe-lang . 


Kham 


Kguii 


IT^ng, lAng-cbai, pi-cbai 


Pi-Bban, n&ng-shau 


Kun (kOn) » 


P^-jing • 


link ^ing, Ink-obai 


, Mu 


Hft nang 


Sup (aop) 


Siu (sen) 


Pmgbfi 


Pum (fom)^ 


Kbam.. 


ITgum 


KAng-cbai^ pt-cbai 
y(mng0rf 

KAng^sau, j^-san. 

«Zd»r. 


. F^r-ymg* 


. Mb 

, Lnk-csJi^ Ink-p^-ying 
fnale, /waaU. 

Ttti— 

a f 




SngUsh 

Ahom 

(Sibs&gar). 


Kh£mii cDakhicapar). 

55« Son • 

# 


Luk-man 

4 . 

• 

liuk-chai . 



« 

56« D&ugliteT 

• 

■ • 

Luk-niing 

• e 

• 

Lnk-sliau 




57 Slave 

« 

V a 

Klia 

« « 

- 

Kha . 



• 

5B Cxilfcivator 

• • 

KiiU'na-'kiS 

• • 


No word . 



4 

59, Shephera 

1 

tt • 

Pa-hk • 

9 9 

• 

“Ditto 4 



•I 

60. God 

• 

• • 

A-lfing or plnii-ra ta-ra, 
wi,de, lang=_poioer. 

as 

PiirS 




61. Devil 

* 

a * 

Phri 

* « 

• 

Pki, lit sjpirit 



• 

62 Sun 

- 

. 

Ban 

• • 

B 

Wan * 



« 

63- Moon 

• 

A 

Dun 

• 

. 

Nun or lun 



4 

64f Star 


1 « 

Dan 

m e 

• 

Nau 



r 

65. Pire 



Ptai 

* « 

* 

Pliaa . 



- 

66. "Water 



Nam 

# . 

* 

Nam 



m 

67. Honse 

« 



Run • 

* m 

• 

Hun • 



ft 

68, Horse 



Ma Qpronounoed long) 

• 


»•« 



69 Cow 



Hu 

• 

* 

NgO 




70 Dog 


* 

Ma (pronounced short) 

m 

, Ma 




71. Cat , 


• 

Miu, min 


« 

Ml-an 4 



ft 

72. Cock 



Kai 



Kai-pliu . 



4 

73 ii Duck 



Pit (pet) 



Pet 



• 

74. Abb 


« 

Ma 


m 





75. Camel 


« 

Mrat « 


m 

- 

— 



76. Bird 



Nfik (nuk) 


• 

Nok 



4 

77, Go . 



Rla, pai, or phrai 

# 




ft 

78 Hat 


» a 

K.in 

« • 

m 

Km (aZfo * drtnh*) 


4 

79. Sit . 


m 

Nang 

• ■ 

m 

Nang • 

• 


4 

80. Como 


• 

Ma 

• • 

m 

Ma 

m 


« 

81. Beat 

• 


Po 

• . 

• 

Po 

• 


• 
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Tairong (Sib«agar) 


Nora (bibsagar)* 


Aitonia (Sibsagajr) 





Luk-cbai , . • . L 

nk-chai . . . L 

ak-ckai 

Xiuk'Sau • • • . 

luk-jiug • . . L 

ak-sau* 

Kha • . . -U 

Hia-Qing, khd-chai ■ • K 

lia. 

SaTL-kit-na * • • ^ 

(ket) a-mu • . E 

Lit-a-mH 

Sau-lmg^pecg-na , • I 

pe-ja • . * I 

ling pe-ya 

Fra • • • • ^ 

?bra * • * • ^ 

;)liatL-fra 

Fi • - • • ■ ■ 

Pki-kun . • ' * ^ 

Fi-bai 

1 Wan . # * • 

Ban 7 kkun-ban • 

Wan. 

Kun * . . - 

Nun . . • • 

Nnn. 

^an m » • • 

Nan . . • 

Naiu 

Fai • « - • 

Pkai « • * • 

Fai. 

Nam • . • • 

I Nam . • • • 

Nam. 

H'&ii * • • « 

Hun 

Hun. 

Ma «... 

M?. , * 

tbilk. 

1 MS-ft .... 

Ngn-tA-me (ng6-t5-ma) • 

Warms 

)£& . . . - 

Ma . * * * 

Ma-^uk. 


Mya • - * ' 

Myu. 

Kai^tlink « « 

Kai-f^ • * * 

Kni-fu. 

Mfr-pit • • « 

. j Pit-ttl-mS (pet-to-mS) 

, Piob(pJt)-mS 

Ma-lan^-kliung^ 

. lA . • • 

» La. 



Kba-iL 

M&-kho-jau . . 

* 


Nuk (n5k) • * 

. Nut(ji8k) 

. Nut 

Fai, ka . 

. BA, kwi 

. Pai,lcwi- 

Kin 

, Kin. . • • 

. Kxik 

Kang*ia . * 

. Nang 

. King. 

Ma-ia • • « 

.Mi . . * 

. Mi. 

Pt> ... 

. P5 . • 

. P8- 




Snglinl) 



Atom (Stbsagar) 


Khumti (Lakbimpnr) 

82 Stand 



Kbua 

» ■ 

• 

San • • « 4 

83 I3i0 • 



Tai 

• • 

a 

Tai .... 

84 Give 

• 


Hail • 

« « 

s 

Hau • a • . 

85, Kun 

9 


Lin (len) 

* « 

* 

Len « • a . 

66 Up • • 

« 


No. 

« « 

a 

Ka-Du = ahove^ higher in 
place* 

87 Near 

• 


Tai or klai 

• • 


Tai « 

88 . Doma 

e 


Tau 

a • 

t 

Tam = lovOf near ihe ground 

S9. Far • . 



Jau or filial 

• ■ 

« 

lih ai a * a • 

90 Before 



Kbang-na 

a A 

♦ 

SZa-na •precious in iime, 
F^hang-^nass hefore^ in front 
or presence of 

91. Behind 

• 


Ka-lAng 

• • 

¥ 

Ka-lang 

9,2 Who 

« 


Phrau • 

• » 

i 

Phau a • « . 

93, What 

• 


Ka-shang 


a 

Kft-sang . 

94 Why 

• 


Ba 

• <r 

e 

Het-flang . . 

95 And 



Cham, ko, ba-an, poi 

s 

Flo « • ^ . 

96, But . 

• 


Tu-ba, tu(to)-ba 

• 

TO-nai-ii-ko a 

97 If , 

\ 


Shang • 

• a 

« 

Made hy apartiotple^ and a 
negative particle. 

98. Tea . • 

• 


Khnu , 

« ■ 

« 

Chau « • « . 

99 No , 



Bii-khriTi 

• • 

• 

N’chaii , • • . 

100 Alas . 



Nik-cha a 

« • 

a 

JSfo word a . a 

101, A father • 

• 


Po4dng • 

• ♦ 

m 

Po a • . . 

102, Of a father 

t 


Po-ldng « 

« t 

• 

Pa (afi^r ihe governing 
notm). 

103. To a father 

4 


Tl-po-lung 

a * 

• 

Po-mai • • • . 

104. From a fathec* 

S 


Luk-po-lnng 

• « 

9 

Lhk^pO « • a a 

105 Two fathers 

■ 


Sh&ng po 

• « 

ft 

ShlLngopa • a 

106 Fathers . 

« 


ij^au-po • 

a a 

ft 

PO-khan (khan = ihey^ Per- 
tonal Pronoun), 

107 . Of fathers 

• 


E3iau-po . 

• • 

ft 

Po-khau . 

IO 84 To fathers 


• 

Tl-khan-po 

. • 

ft 

PO-k)iaa-saai - 


T»l— 2ao 


Tairoug (bib&og%r)» 

Kora. (Sibs&gar} 

Aitoniii (Sibsag«r). 

Saii-s^a • « 

a 

m 

Ban . * * , 

Lnk-ckan-clmn* 

Tal • ■ o 

« 

» 

Tai • . . . 

Tai-k^vra. 

Hau * « 

tt 

a 

HaH 

Hau-ma 

lien • • 

• 

• 

Lm (lea) . . . . 

Lm (leu) 

Kang’-iiaTi » 

« 

- 

Kan.M • • . , 

Kang ban 

Kau * t 

* 

• 

Ti-ka.u * . . , 

Kau, 

Ka-tau • « 

• 

• 

ETan-tau * . * 

Ka-tau 

l^ai 4 4 

* 

• 

Kai 

Kai. 

Xaa-na , 

* 

• 

^n-tang .... 

K^-ni, 

Ka-lang . • 

• 

• 

K!an*lang ... 

K^-lang. 

Fau 4 

• 

« 

Phau • . . , 

Fau. 

Ka-sang * , 


• 

^^a'“8itn.g * ■ . . 

K$*sang 

Lai-fiang 

« 


Hit (liet)-8jtng 

l-»|ng-nai 

KJiun-kau 

» 

• 

1 Khun-kau, khun-nang -kan 

Kbiin-kau. 

KHiun^ka-saiig . 

■ 

• 

Chii-kliun , * 

tT-lak-nan. 

Sang-nai « 

• 

« ' 

Sang-ba .... 

S^ng^maii. 

Sau 

■ 

a 

Ohau, cbau-yo » . 

0kau4 

Kang-saxi 

• 

• 

M^-cbau 4 • • 

Nung'cbau. 

Kau-ye 

• 

• 

I-nn-ta-pun • • . 

Pm- sang 

P5-luDg , « 

* 

•- 

PS-man k5 lung 

Pa a-lung. 

Kiitog pO-lung . 

« 

• 

Pa-mon ka lung 

Pa 9 -luiig. 

BCang p5-liiiig«iiiui 

• 

* 

Hang pa^maji ko lung * ^ 

Hang pO ^-liing. 

O-lnk p5-luTig « 

* 

m 

Iiuk-ti pa-maa . - ^ 

Lai pa 9 i-lUng kkm 

Sang-ps • . . 

» 

» 

Pa-xnan sl^ng*ka * • J 

Pa B&ng-ka 

P5*kiLau • 

» 

• 

Pa-lcbau . • • 1 

Pa k3iau-s?i 

KJk^ng pO kkati 

• 

» 

Patman kliaa « « 1 

?a kban 

Hang p5>-khaxi-nai 


M 

H&ng po-man kbati • « 1 

I&ng pa«xnBii kban^ 


T«*— -assi 


Htiglifili 

Abotxi (Sibsagar) 

Kbilmtl (Lukhimpur), 

109 From fathers 

4 

Luk-kbau-po « 


• 

liuk-pS khan 

« 

• 

110* A dang'hter 


Lttk-nung-lung 



Ijuk-Bhaxz • 

a 

• 

111 Of a daagliter 

4 

liuk-nung-lung 


• 

Xink-ahan 


- 

112 To a daughter 

e 

T i-luk- nung-lung 


• 

Liuk-shan mai . 

e 

- 

113. From a daughter 

« 

liiik-luk-nung-lung 


* 

Luk-luk^shan • 

• 


114 Two daughters . 


Shang luk-nung 


t 

Ijfik-8liaii-shang-t5 (to 
numeral particle). 

*s a 

115 Daugliteia • 

« 

Khau-lut-nung 


• 

Lak>fihaii-khan 


m 

116 Of daughters 


Khau-luk-niiiig 



Luk-ahan-khaa 

• 

>- 

117 To daughters 


Ti-kban-luk nung 


9 

li^k-shan-kh animal 

s 


118 From daughters 

• 

Luk-khau-luk-nuTig 


• 

Lnk-luk-shau-tban 

• 

- 

119- A good man 

4 

Kun-di-phu-Iung (Phn 
ihe male stgn) 

is 

Kun nl . 

• 


120. Of a good man . 

• 

Kun- di-phQ-lung 

- 

• 

Kon ni 


• 

121. To a good man b 

« 

Ti-k un- di-phu-lung 

• 


K5n nl-roai . 


a 

122 From a good manr' 

• 

Lnk- kfin-di-pbu-lung 

• 

Ijnk-k5n nl , 

• 

- 

123 Two good men . 


Shang kun-di * 

• 


Kon ni>sbang-tC 


e 

124, Good men 

9 

Kbau>kun-dl • 


• 

Kon ni^khau . 


- 

125. Of good men 


Khaii-k-an-di-mai 



Flon nl-khatL 

• 

- 

126. To good men 

9 

Tl-kh^u-kun- dl 

* 


Kon nl>kh&u*mai 

fe 

• 

127. From good men • 

« 

Buk-kban-k^n-dl 

« 

• 

ljiik<^kOn ni-kban. 

■ 


128- A good woman 


K-an-di-mi-lUng 


• 

Pa-ying nl 

« 

• 

129. A bad boy « 


Ch& iu-kn-l^ng 


• 

1 T»-&ii n'ni • 


4 

130f Good woinen • 


Khati«k1lii*xai-di 

• 

9 

Fa'-ying-ldiaa ni 

• 

» 

131. A bad girl 


Cha n^gddtkg 

m 

• 

Iink-pa-ying n’nX , 


• 

132. Gh>od * . 

• 

Dl , 


• 

Ni . 


9 

133 Better 

• 

Kbun (kbuji)-di 


1 

See grammar . 



134. Best * 

« 

KbiiiVdi-tang^nftm 



lyato • 


- 

US High 

- 

Shung . 

m 

* 

Data 
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Tairong (Sibsag&r) 


5?or» (Sibaa^r ) 


Aiionia 


L»Tik pO-khaa-nai 


• Tjtik ti po-maii kliati , Ijaii-'pxt j>0“KWfcii Vltau. 


liuk-sau lun^ . 


Luk pa jing kO lung . j Luk-sau k5-lung 


Kh&ng-luk-aau lung^nai . Luk-cbau-mati pa lung maji Luk-Bau k6 lung kan 


Hang luk-sau-nai . . Lnk-cliaii p^ lung * . Luk**&au an-lung kan 


O-lok luk-sarL lung . * Luk-ckau-man p^ lung max Lai luk-san ko lung 


S^ng-sau . 


• Lnk*clian siiiig-kd « Luk-^sau aiing kO 


Luk-sau-kkan • 


Luk-chau kkau 


Luk-e&u*man khan 


Luk-san^khan^nat • 


Lnk-clian^man kkau 


Luk^sau fuug.nai kkau 


SSi-kang Ink-Ban kLan-nai . | Lnk-ckan kkau mai 


Luk-sau-man kkan-s^ 


liai-aan-kkau-nai * 


1 Ti Ink-ckau kkan mai 


I Lai Ink aan-man kkau 


Knn ni lung 


Knn (kon) ni ffi lung . i Knn nl ko-ifeg. 


Kk&ng knn ni-nai 


^ Lnk-tl kOn ni fii lung 


Knn nl ko-lnug fcan 


Hang knn-ni 


. I Hang tftn ni f u lung mai . Knn nl k6*^-iung 


O-luk knn-ni . 


^ I Luk-il kSn ni fu lung mat 


Lai kun ni kO lung kbun 
kin. 


Knn-ni sing-kn 


Kan ni sing-ko 


Knn ni aing^kani 


Knn ni-kkan « 


Kan nl kkan • 


Knn ni in*kk&n 


Sa knn ni-kkau 


An kSn ni kkan 


• I Knn ni khan-Ba,. 


Sa-kang knn ni-kkan-nai . j Ti kan nl kkan 


. { Lax knn ni nai khan 


O-luk knn ni-kkan • 


Lnk kan ni n^ kkan max * Lai^pu knn nl nan khan* 

59 . 


Pa-ying>-»n ni Ifinff . • 3 ^ P* • P**yii>Sr p«.-iane 


Lnk ma-ni lung 


Lnk-in ka lung . j Lnkka-lwg 


Pa-ying ni-kkan 


Pg. png nl kkan , • Pfi-ying ni ^-ixai kkan. 


Pa-ying-keng-yttk lOng . Lnt-fin p?i jmg m»-nl k« P^-yrng »S(«a) 


mgi ni. 


\m 


Oka-^-ltog-ni 


Ni an-tkn 


]Sri-8l n-nax xna^jaog. 


Ni‘Bin-yo * 


Tin in-tin t&ng lung , . 4-*“« (ic]wu) al 


SongjCBOSg) 


Snug Caong)* 


Tai'-'SSS 




Kh^IibU 


Ahom (Sibeagnr) 


Kbamtl (LaLbimpur) 

136* Higher 


Khuii-shung . . 


See granvjnar . . , 

137 Highest 


Khuu-sliung-nam-nam 

♦ 

Ditto • V • 

138. A horse 


Ma-thuk-lung • 


Ho uord . . • , 

139 A mare 


* 

Ma- me -lung . , 

• 

D^zio 

140 Horses 


Khau-ma-thuk 

m 

Ditto • . . 

141. Marea * 


Khau ma-me . 

* 

Ditto « • 

142 A bull 


Hu'thnk-lung 

m 

Ng6-thuk * , . 

143 A cow 


Hu- m e-lung 

• 

Ngo 

144 Bulls 


Hhaxi hu-thuk 

• 

iTgO thuk-hhau (thuki5 tlie 
male suj^x used for aui- 
'WiaZ?) 

145 Cows 


Khau-bu-me • 

• 

Ngo-khau • . . 

146. A dog 


Ma-thuk-lung 

• 

. 

147- A bitch . 


Ma-me-lung 

- 

Ma-me (mo — ;fQvtale') • 

X4S Doga 


Khau-ma-thuk • 

• 

Mu-khau 

149 Bitches 


Khau-ma-me . • 

* 

Ma-mS-khan • • • 

150 A he goat 


Pe-nga-thuk-lung 

• 

Pe-yl-thuk 

151 A female goat 


Pe-nga-me-lung • 

• 

Pe-ya . , • • 

152, Goats « 


Khau-pe-ngl . . 

- 

Pe-ya-khau 

153. A male deer 


Tu-ngi-thuk-lung • 

• 

Nu-thuk « • * 

154. A female deer 


Tu-ngl-me-lung 

• 

Nu-me • • • 

155. Deer 


Klian-tu-ngi . » 

• 

Nu-khau * • . 

156. I am 


Kan u • • * 


Kan yang-fi • • • 

157. ThoxL art • 


Man ii . 

• 

Mau yaug-n 

168* He IS • 


M£Ln u • • » 

• 

Man yang-u 

159 We are 


Bau u « • • 


Tu yang-u • - • 

160, Tou are • 


Shu u • « 


Shu yang-u • * * 

161. They are « 


Man-khau u . • 


Khau yang-n • • • 

162, I wa.s * 

• 

Kau h-^an 

9 

Samo as present tense 


Taui — 224* 



TairODg (Sibsagar) 

Nu-&l“SOiig • , 

Song“t&*t0 
Ma tu lung « 
Ma-me tu lung 
Mlt'tliau 
Mc-nrii-khau 
tr^lhuk , 
tJ-me lung • 

XJ -tii^-kltau • 
Md-u-kha-a 
Ma Itog 
Me-ma lung 
Ma-khau • 

Fung me-ma « 
Peng-na tliuk lung 
I Peng-na-me lung 
Fcng-fia-kbau , 
Kgi'tliuk lung 
Me-ngi lung • 

Ngi 

Kau pm * 

Mau pm 
^au cliau 
Hau pin . 

Su pm • * 

^kau ckau • 

Kau yaug-nai • 


j!?or5 fSibsagar) 

Song-Be anmai 
Song-lum tang lung 
tu(t5) liuig 
Ma tD«me lung 
Mg. ng^-kkau 
Mg iig*kkau 
KgO to lung 
r Ngo to-ms lung 
, Ng5 tkuk ng-kkau 
, N"gO mS na-kkau 
. Ma to lung . 

, Mil to-mg lung 
, Ma tkuk na-kliau 
, Ma ms ng-kliau 
, Pe-ja tkuk lung 
, Pe-;ia to-me lung 
* Pe-ja na-lckau , 

. Nu tkuk lung • 

Ku tO-mS lung 
, Nu . . 

. Kau ckau 
. Mau ckau • 

, Man ckau 
4 , Hau ckau * 

. Su ckau . • 

, Kkau cka^ 

, Kau jaug-wai * 


f Aitoaii. (Ssb^agar) 

I 

, Nu-sl song-ko sons? 

* A-nai kkczi song 

r 

1 

, Ma-tliuk tu(tu)-luBg. 

* I Mg-m§ tO-luDg 

« Mg-fckuk nai*kkau 
. Mg-me nai-kkau, 

« Wa-tkuk tO-lkng, 

* 'VV"u-in§ to-itog- 

, 'W'Q.-tkuk nai-kkau. 

. Wa-mfi nai-kkau. 

. Ma-thuk tO-lung, 

. Ma-mfi tO-lung, 

. Ma-tkuk na-kkau. 

* Ma-mS nai kkau. 

. Pe-ya-tkuk to-lung, 

, I ja-mfi tO-lung. 

. Pe-ya nai-khan. 

* Nu to-tkuk. 

, Nu to-m§. 

Nu. 

Kau yfing, 

. Mali yang. 

, Han yang. 

. Hau y&np. 

. Sa-ko ying 

* Kkau-ko ytog. 

* Kau y tog. 


2 d 





English 

Abom (Sibaagar) j 

Kbumtl (Lakhimpttr) 


163, 

Thou wast 

« • 

Mau u-]au « 



Su7)ie as present tcnte 

- 

164 

He was e 

« • 

Man u-jau 


• 

Ditto 

fl 

105 

We weie « 

B 

Ran u-]au * 


B 

Ditto 

ft 

166 

You were . 

a • 

Shu u-jau « 


a 

D%tto 

a 

167. 

They were 

• « 

Man-khau u-jau 


4 

BUto 

• 

IGS 

Be . 

• • 

Nang or u 


4 

Chau , 

* « 

• 

169 

To ha 

• • 

S^ang or u 


« 

Ditto 

ft 


170 

Being 

* • 

Nang-shl or u-slii 


• 

Made mtlt j 
a partis 
cle 

1 

r ni 
good 
kau-mai 

1 me 
pu-ta, 

^ heat 

shi 

being 

pi 

don't 

171 

Having been 

o « 

Nang shi or ii-sLi 



Ditto 

« * 

» 

172 

I may be - 

« • 

Kan pin-u (can he) 


* 

Ditto 

• « 

ft 

173 

I Bhall be . 

• ■ 

Kau tl-u 


ft 

Ditto 

ft ft 

« 

174. 

I shoulcl he 

Vt * 

Kan u ti-koi « 


» 

Ditto 

o « 

t 

175. 

Beat 

« * 

Po 



Po 

ft ft 

ft 

17G. 

To beat 

m « 

Po . . 


• 

Po 

• « 

. 

177 

Beatmg . 

• * 

Po-ahi a . 


B 

Po-shi a 

• ■ 

- 

17S 

Haying beaten 

• « 

Po-shi * • 


ft 

Po-ahi . 

* 0 

« 

179 

I heat 

• • 

Kau po , 


« 

Kau pO-u 

• • 

« 

180 

Thouheatebt 

• ! 

i 

Man po . 


B 

Mau po-u 

« • 

o 

181 

He heats « 


Man po . 



Man po-u 

• • 

t 

182. 

We heat . 

• 

Rau po • 



Tu po-a . 

a • 

* 

183 

You beat . 

■ 

Shu po « • 



Shu po-ti 

• * 

• 

184 

They heat 


Man-khau po • 


ft 

Khan pfl-n 

a ■ 

• 

185 

I heat {J?as6 Tense) 

Kau i)0'jan • 


• 

Kau po-ka 

or pd-m& . 

-B 

186 

Thou heatesfc 

(Pasi 

Mau po-3ati 


• 

Mau pO-ka or pD-^ma 

ft 

187 

He heat (Pae* Tejija) 

Man po-jau 


« 

Man po-ka 

or po-ma , 

« 

188 

We beat {Fast Tense) 

Eau po-jau 

• 

ft 

Ta p5-ka or pQ-ma 

ft 


'Tai— 226 



IS** 







English 


Xbom (Sxbaagar). 


Kbamtl (Litxkliiuipur) 


189. IToa beat (Pa^^ Tense) Sbu po-^au 


Sbu p{5-ka or pG-ma 


190. They beat (Past Tensen Khau po-jau 


191. I am beating 


192 I >raa beating 


193. I had beaten 


194. I may beat 


195. lahallbeat 


190. Thou TVilt beat 


197. He inrill heat 


19B. We shall heat 


199. You Will beat 


200. They will beat 


201. X should beat 


202 I am beaten 


» 203. I was beaten 


204 I shall be beaten 


205. I go 


206 Thou goest 


207 He goes , 


208. We go 


209. You go * 


210. They go . 


211 I went « 


212. Thou wenteat 


£13 He went 


214. We went 


215. You went 


Kau po*u 


• K!an po-u-]au 


Kau po-^au-o 


* Kau pin-po (ea 


Kau ti-po 


n heat) . Cannot he expressed 


Man ti-po 


Man tl'po 


Ran ti-po 


Shu ti-po 


Khau ti-po 


Kau ti-po-jau 


Khau p5-ka or pO-ma 


Kau p6-shi-(i 


Kau po-ka-yau 


Kau ti-p3 * 


Mau tl-po 


Man tl-po 


Td ti-pO 


Shu ti-p5 


Khau ti-p5 


Kau ti-p6 


Kau-mai po-u (mfu ts used in Cannot he given 
the pass'b%e voice when the 
agent itself is an object) 

Kau-mai po-]au . . J^itto 


Kau-mai ti-po-u 


Kau pai or kau-ko pai • Kau kii,-u • 


Mau pai 


. Man pai 


Ran pai • 


. Shu pai « 


^Khau pai 


Kau pai-ka 


Mau pai-ka 


Mau pai-ka 


Ran pai-k& 


Shu pai‘ka 


Mau ka-n 


Man ka-ii 


Tu ka-u 


Shu ka-u 


Khau ka-u * 


Kau ka-ka 


Mau ka-ka 


Man ka-k& 


Tu ka-ka 


Shu ka-kA 


Tairong (Sibsagar) 


Nonl (Sibsn^ai)* 


Aifcoaia (Ssbaasrajr)* 


Piing-sfl po-ki-nai 
Kliau ptV-ka-nai 
Kau p5-yo ♦ 

EZaa po-ei-ii * 

Kau pd-naa . 

Kau p6-p5 , 

Kau ti-p5 * 

Mau pO-la 
Man ti-p5 , 
Hau-kO'tl-pS , 

Su p5-la 
Muk-kkau ti-pO 
Kau khau-p5 « 
Hang kau p5-yo 
P^J kaa • 
Kau-mai ti-p3 e 
Kau pai 
Mau pai 
Mau ka-yo 
Hau ka-ti-ka-yo 
Su ka-la 
Khau pai'-yo « 
Kau pai*zn& « 
Mau>ko pai-*Tni 
Man pai-ma 
Han^ko ka*‘m& . 
S^»ko ka^ma . 


Su po-ka 
Khau po-ka 
Kau po-u 
Kau pQ-se-a 
Kau po-ka 
Kau pe-po 
Kau tak po or ta po 

Mau ta po • 

Man ta po , 

Hau po 
Su ta po • 

Kkau ta po . 

Kau hau-nai-po 
Kau kin kk^ (T eat 
Kau kiu kitdn ka 
Kau tak km kkSln 
Kau pai . 

Mau pai < 

Man pal • 

Hau ka . « 

Su ka * 

EZlian k& * • 

Kau pai-a 
Mau pai-a 
Man pai-ii 
Hau kS'Yrai 
Su ka-wai 




* # 


* » 


Su pVyau- 
Khau p#>-yau 
Kau p^ai ii 
Kau po-sl ii-ho 
Kau p5-w»i, 

Kau tl-p§-pd. 

Kau t^-po 
Mau tl-po. 
ilan U-p5* 

Hau ti-pfl. 

Su ti-po* 

Khau tl-p 5 , 

Kau hau nai p5. 
Po hang-kau. 
Hang-kau po-Iora^ 
T^-pO hang-kaa^ 
Kau pai, 

Mau pai. 

Man pai. 

Hau pat, 

SCi pai. 

Khau pai. 

Kau pai-kwi 
Mau pai-kvr&* 
Man pavkiri* 
Hau pai-kwl^ 


sa pa^Kwii* 




Englisb. 


Xhom (Sibsftgar) 


Kbamti (Linkhimput) 


216 . TLoy wenfc • • Khau pai-k£^ 


Khan ka-ka 


217 . Go 


. I Pai or phrai 


, , Ka-ta 


Going* 


Pai-shi 


Ka-sM 


219 . Gone 


Pai-shl-o 


Ka-ka-yau 


12 3 4 

220, What IS your name ? , 

12 3 4 6 

221 . Kow old 13 this hoise ^ 


I 2 3 4 6 

222 . How far is ifc f i om 

6 7 8 

here to Kashmir ^ 


12 3 4 

223 . How many sons are 

o 6 7 8 

there m your father^s 


s 4 12 

Mau chu ka-shang tt ? 


4 6 1 2 3 

I-cr ma ki-thau*u ? 


7 6 & ® ^ 

Ti-nai luk-tam Kashmir ki- 

3 3 ^ 

Bhai u ? (to here jrom 
SIashm*r^ 

8 7 9 13 3 

Po mau run ki-cham luk- 

3 4 6 

man a-koi^ 


Chu mau v?a hu ^ 
Name ^our say what ^ 

M a a-nai a-shak khd«lau ^ 
JETorsc this age hoxu-many^ 

L-ak-mal mung Kashmir 
kha-lau kai ^ (mung = 
country'). 


house ^ 


Hun p ?5 mau mai 
JETouse father youra 
lak-chai kha-lau ^ an g-n ^ 
9ona hoiC'inany are? 


12 3 4 

224 . I have walked a long 

5 6 

way to-day 
1 2 3 4 « 

225 . The son of my nncla is 

0 7 8 

mairied to his sister 


1 3 3 

226 . In the house is the 
4 6 

saddle of the white 


1 3 3 4 

227 . Put the saddle upon Lia 
6 ' 
hack I 


« 1 3 5 4 

!hlu-nai kau phrai ahai-ni Kan ma-nai 


3an-koi 


I to-day 

phai-ka 

walked 


1 fl s 4 

liuk-man kau au-c 

6 0 7 

ml n&ng- shall man 


4 6 

aU'chan au lifik-chai 


4 6 4^3 1 

I-Q an phuk m& nang khau 
3 

run (i-u = this) 


3 1 3 6 4 

I-u 5 n hai-shi na lang man 
(shi = sign of imjper atz-ue) . 


Son «« 
liik-pa-ying 
sister 
me-k& 
fema'le~d%d. 


pG-au 

uncle 


mine 

au- 

taka- 


No word for saddle. 


228 i hive beaten bfa son iBiart po mlu luk ting TrU,, Lnk-obai man kan nam-nam 
a 7 g ^ ^ ® Son his I much 

With many stripes. 3 coi p 3 -ka 

heat 


13 3 4 K 

229. He iS grazing cattle on 

6 7 

the top of the hill. 


Man pL*S kbau^lxng nii doi "ord for graa%ng eaitJa. 


32 3 46 3 1 33 466 7 

230 H j iR sitting on a horse Man nftng-^ no ma-lung ka- 

7 8 9 8 8 

Tuider that tree. tau a-n^n inn 


13 3 4 

231. His hr other ia taller 

6 8 7 

than his sister. 


1 2 ^4 

Man n&ng-man khun-ahni^g 

3 6 8 7 

ix luk bian n 4 iig-nung 


232. The price of tl^t is two | A-nftn khan tra-sh&ng-t&k 

0 7 a I 7 § A 


0 7 8 

rupees and a half. 


7 8 4 

poi pha-khrung-klang n 
(Tra=4iZv8r> tra-sh4ng-t4k 
= two-siluer-tSlas, % a. 
rupees)^ 


Pi man ehung lum-shi 
Nrother his taller than 
pi-shan man 
sister his, 

K& a nan shing tr&. 
JPrtce that two rupees, 
(I forget what word ss for 
8 annas ) 


Tal— 230 




Tairoiiff (^Sibsayar) 

Nora (Sibsfij^ftr). 

Ai-tonSa (Sibsagax). 

Khau-ko pai • • • ^ 

Qiau ka-wai . • 

□lau pai kwa 

Pai . . . I 

• ■ • • 1 

^ai 

Ka*fli-u . • • ^ 

^lu pai-k& , ♦ . 1 

?ai-bo 

Pai-ma * • • 

?ai kwa a « * « ^ 

?&i-kwa. 

Ckii mau sang ? • 

Dbu mau ka-sang . » . 

Mau cbu sang P 

jja nai a-sak kha-lau. 

Mqi nai tbun ki pi • 

Ma a-nai ki pi koi ? 

lung P 



link-fci-nai Klasbmir-nai kai 
kba-lau lung ? 

Luk-tbai Kaskmir kaikha ^ 
lau 

tJ-luk-tl nai Kasmir kai 
kba nau lung ? 

Huu mau luk-ckai kba- 

lau yang ? 

Hun po znau luk kli?, lau 
lang 

Hun p6 mau kbau luk-cbai 
ki ko yang ? 

kau u-luk ti-kai f ai- 

ma 

Kau ma-nai fai-ma kbun 
tang kai 

Han in 9 .-nai lo kai ma-yan. 

Hang nang-san an-ma 

hang-ink pO an lung-ma 

Tang luk au kai lluy nang 
sliau man pen bun-ka 

Luk au kau au lung n&ng- 
sau man ni&* 

An. in& fuk naa tV hunyang- 
na 

An fuk nai ^ang ti bun 

Hun a-nAu tyap (tep) 
fuk yang. 

TX-laug mun sau an . 

Ti lang man an f ok-ta * 

Kup5 lang man aau tang 
tep xnaUf 

Hang Ink mnn (sic) kau p8 
hoi nai 

Kau bang luk-cbai man po 
ka nam nam 

Hang Ink-cbai man kl lai 
boi ko kan pO. 

Man tl nu-nai Img ^ 

Man pau ngO ti obik nai > 

, Man pai ling ps-yalbu ti-nu 
noi 

Ti-ka-fcau tnn-mai man khl 
ma-nJJ dmng-nai 

L Man ma an u kan tau tOn 
mai nai kan-nu ma mai 
nang Be u 

Mankim^i ii tau tnn-mat 

L n&ng-fibi tl 

N&ng-eliai mun (jto) nu pi 
Bau naa song 

. Pi-obai man song se nfin§ 
ebau man. 

I. Hang nfing-cbai man bang 
’ uang-sau man «ung (song) 
mS 

Kkan man sSng tra tlinli 

, Ka man s&ng tra pai Bi] 
lung. 

c man a&iig « tbn-U. 
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£Ing]iBh 


Aliom (Sibaagar) 


Khlmtl (LakLiinpur; 


12 3 4 5 

233. My father lives lu that 

a 7 
Small house. 

X 2 3 4 6 

234. Give this mpee to him 

X 3 3 4 

235. Take those rupees from 

s 

him 


12 3 4 

236. Beat him “well aud 

6 6 7 8 

hind him vrith ropes 

12 3 4 

237 Draw water from the 
6 

well 


12 3 

238. Walk before me 


12 3 4 

239. Whose boy comes be- 

5 

hind you ? 

I 3 6 4 

240 h’rom -whom did you 
e 6 
buy that ? 

13 3 4 

241, From a shopkeeper of 

5 

the village 


2 1 3 4 6 7 

Po kau ju khau a-olu run 
6 

UOl. 

1 6 3 3 

Hau man i-u tia * 

12 3 4 6 

Au khau-tia luk-tam min 


3 13 4 6 

Man po-shi ch&,m khiLt-bai' 
7 8 

shi tang ^ai 
1 2 13 4 

Tib (tet) uam shl luk nam- 

5 

khrxim (Nim-khrum = 
u;eZZ, tanlc) 

12 3 

Fai an kau-mai 


2 13 4 

Lik-kha phrau ma lung mau 


I 2 ^ ^ ^ 

Luk-phrau mau khan-ahu a- 


13 2 

Link kftt-kimCkem') lung 

6 4 

ban cliam 


Hun in I-nan mai 

jETou^e small that tn 

po kan fi 
father mt/ resides 

Ti a an-uai man mai hau-ta| 
Rupee this h%m to g%%e 

Tia-khau i-nan Inkman-maii 
Rupees those Jioni htm 
au-ti 
iahe 

^an-mai nl-uT-shi pC shl au 
JI%in well beating with 
shai phfik-ta 
ropes bind 


Ijilk uam mo-mai 
From well 

an-ma-ta 
bring 


uam 

water 


Khang-ni kau-mal phai-ta 
Before me walh^ 


KaTang naaii 
Behind yon 
mi-ka 


tO-an 

hoy 


phau 

whose 


I A-nan luk phau-mai shu km ^ 
Uliat from whom buy T 
(Kai is an interrogative 
particle^* 

Liuk man chau-kat-mai. 
\From village shopkeeper. 
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Tftirong (Sibsagar), 

Kora. (Sibsagar) 

Aitoma (Sabaaga^r) 

Ti-liun 4ii nan p5 kau yang 

P 5 kau tk kun ^n a-nan <» 

PS kau a ti hii 3 , sa (en) 

Hang man Bgun nam 
la. 

J^gun tra nai iiau hang 
man. 

^Tgun tra a-nan Kau Kang 
rnaup 

Ngun kliaii au ka-tl man . 

i 

Luk~ti man ngun fnng 
nai aa-ta 

XJ“lufc-ti nan ngun nan an. 

Hang man. ten nl-nl-si au 
sai fnk-la* 

Po-ta. Kang man nl ni khiin- 
nang-kau an cKuk f nk-ta 

1 Hang man t)0 ni-ni an chSk 

1 fnk (f ok) 

i 

Xiufc nam-m6 nan nSm 
tak-l^ 

Hiuk-tl nam-me nam tak-ta 

l^atn mo nai 

An-ni, kan le-la * 

KKang-na kau fai-tang ka 

An-t&ng an-t&ng kaii pai 

Krag"lang mau Ink fau. ma 

link fau nai ma kan l&ng 
man. 

Kan lang man Ink fau mS 

Man. a'u ma-ti fau-no 

A-nan man sKn ka Ink-ti 
fan. 

Mau Bn-ia?. ti-fau ? 

ki-il man-lung i. 

Man mat luk-ti p^-tang eke 

SS-m^ tl-kat ini=n ^-3ia.n. 
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